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70 113 EXCELLENCY, 


Henjamun Franklin, Ge; 8 F. 10. 
Late Popormen? of the CoMMonweALTR fPtupevivaune}? 
The following D IS SERTATIONS 


Are moſt repeAfullyInſeribed, 
By His Excellency's | 
« 2 


1 „ 
- — 9 


Dæxpicgrioxs « are — 
Jefigned to flatter the. Great, to acknow- 
lege their ſervices, or court their favor 
and influence. But very different mo- 
tives have led me to prefix the venerable 


name of FRANKLIN to this, publication. 


Rs PEOr for his Excellency's talents 
and exertions, as a great Philoſopher and 

2 warm Patriot, I feel in common with 
all the lovers of ſcience and freedom; but 
my peculiar admiration of his character, 
ariſes from conſidering it as great in 


common things. | 
942 His 


8 DEDICATION. 


HIS Excellency has not labored to 
perplex binaſelf and. confound, his coun- 
trymen with, ingenious, theories in ethics, 
and unintelligible ſpeculations in theology 
and metaphyſics. He has not compiled 
volumes to prove or difprove the proba- 
bility of univerſal ſalvation, or the eternal 
duration. of future puniſhments ; content 
with a plain doctrine, taught by philoſo- 
phy and common ſenſe, and confirmed by 
chriſtianity, that virtue and | happineſs, 
vice and puniſhment, are inſeparably c con- 
need, and that / if we do well here, we 
ſhall fare well hereafter,” In the moſt 
elevated tations of life, his Excellency 
has never been above a conſtant applica- 
tion to ſome uſeful buſmeſs; thus comply- 
ing with that precept ofi the faurth com- 
mand, ſix, days ſhalt thou labor and do. all 
thy work,” which is as poſitive an injunc- 
tion, and as binding upon all men, as the 
firſt article, 8 the Sabbath: . fo. 
keep it holy.” | 


oe 1 


Ix his philoſophical reſearches, he has 
been guided by experiment, and ſought 


for practical traths. In the world, he has 


been induſtrious to eolleft fa, (which 
compole all our knowlege) and applx 
them to the moſt uſeful purpoſes of gov-. 
ernment, , agriculture, commerce, manu- 
faCtures; rural, domeſtic and moral econ- _ 
omy. In communicating: his ideas he 
does not ſacrifice truth to embelliſhment. - 
His ſtile. is plain and elegantly neat ; and 

his remarks are not ſo general as to leave | 
his ideas indefinite and obſcure. | His pen 
follows his thoughts, and conſequently 
leads the. reader, without ſtudy, into the 
ſame train of thinking. In ſhort, he writes 
for the child as well as the philoſopher, 
and always writes well, becauſe he neyer 

takes pains to write, : 11 


Viol zx TI x attached to no " political 
party, he labors to reconcile, contending 
factions. in government. _ Convinced, by 
the experience of a long life, that all men 
are liable to err, and acknowleging“ that 
he has often found himſelf miſtaken, and 

A3 bad 


* 


— x 


3 — 
q 
or 
2 


vi DEDICATION; 


had occaſion to change his opinions,” he 


conſents to meaſures which his judgement 


tells him are theoretically wrong, when the 


voices of a majority declare —_— to be 
n — hit 4th orig 


"He never attempts to uſurp the divine 


prerogative of controling opinions; never 
charges another with 1gnorance, knavery 


and folly, nor endeavors to ſtab his repu- 
tation, for not ſubſcribing a particular 
creed; much leſs does he ever aſſume a 
dictatorial authority, and ſentence to final 
damnation, thofe who have the fame 
chance of being right as himſelf, and 


' whoſe conduct, whatever may be their 
opinions, is regulated by the rules 991 mo- 


2 and focial virtue. | 


Fon theſe reaſons, as well as for the age, 
the eminent rank and public merits of this 
illuſtrious defender of American freedom, 
Irevere a character equally known a re- 
ſpetted in this and foreign countries. 0 


mamas, Moy 1789, wh MW 931 2 
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1 
| Young gentlemen” who have gone 
th a courſe of academical ſtudies, and received, 
the uſual honors of a Univerſity, are apt to contract a 
ſtiffneſs in their converſation, //' read 
Lowth's Introduction, or ſome other grammatical treat- 
iſe, believe what they read, without examining the 
grounds of the writer's opinion, and attempt to ſhape - 
their | —_ rules. Thus they enter the world 
with ſuch p as, a mean, averſe e 
has gotten, and others which they correct; they 
pride themſelves, for fome time, in their ſuperior learn- 
ing and peculiarities; till further information, or the 
ridicule of the public, brings them to uſe the language 
of other people. © 1 nn 40, 4 9 
Sucx has been my progreſs, and that of many of my 
cotemporaries. After being ſome years in that excel- 
lent ſchool, the world, I recommenced my fludies, en- 
deavored, not merely to learn, but to underſtand, the 
a, b, c, of the Engliſh language, and in 1783 compiled 
and publiſhed. the Firſt Part of my Grammaztical Inſti- 
tute. The favorable reception of this, prompted me 
to extend my original plan, which led to a further in- 
veſtigation of the principles of language: After all my 
reading and obſervation for the courſe of ten years, I 
have been able to unlearn a conſiderable part of what 
I learnt in early life; and at thirty years of age, can, 
with confidence, affirm, that our modern grammars 
have done much more hurt than good. The authors 
have labored to prove, what is obviouſly abſurd, viz. 
that our language is not made right ; in purſuance 
of this idea, have tried to make it over again, and per- 
ſuade the Engliſh to ſpeak by Latin rules, or by arbi- 
trary rules of their on. Hence they have rejected 
many phraſes of pure Engliſh, and ſupſtituted thoſe 
which are neither Engliſh: nor ſenſe; Writers and 


1 
- 


„ „. ee 


Grammarians have attempted for centuries to in- 
troduee a ſubjunctive mode into Engliſh, yet without 
effect; 


vii PRE F A C E. 
effect; the ires none, Ai from the 
indicative an 1s ap jupAive ſtands i 8 
books only a e people in practice pa 
no regard to it people are right, and a critical | 
— of the ſudſectl warrants me in ſaying, peta 
common practice, eveh among the ins, is gpner 
ally defen6ble on the principles of 
ſtructure of the language, and that ve 2 
terations recommenũed by Loth and his foll 
eau be vindicated" on an) better principle dan ſors 
Latin tin rule, of tis own pfiyate pinion. * © 

Sous compilers hana alſo attempted to i 88 
2 where they arrange thoſe oaks that 
the auxiliary verbs, as they are called, can, may, &. 
But all the helping verbs are principal yerbs, and the 
verb following them is in the. infinitive. J 
can 7 he may write, we ſha fee, &c. are only a cuſto- 
0 of 1 can to_go, he may to write, 9 hall ta 
. FU e WO e 
we /a . 

I the W parts of ſpeech, all bas were 
rifles till Mr. Horne be 1 Took explained thern : Our 

- *conjy ions are moſtly verbs in the im ay ren, mode: 
Our adverbs and prepoſitions are m nouns 
and zchectives, either ſeparate or combined ; ; 7 oe the 

definition of adverb and prepoſition, is, à word, 
or union of 'words, without the ordinary rules of gov- 
ernient. Breauſe is compound. of * the verb be, in 
the imperative, and the noun taufe ; otherwiſe is mere- 
M corruption of ath+# toays ; 10 erefore i is 4 corruption 
of the Raman gude, with the addition' of ; wiſel is 
nothing more than the two adjeAives wiſe lie. 80 
in many caſes, the want of a ſpace wie two words, 
or of the uſual rules of hed. e is the only cireum- 
Ay that diſtin . hem from ordinary nouns and 
yerb s; that 1 is, the only thing that makes them adverbs 
or prepoſitions ; ſuch as, beca 7 always, beyond, before, be- 
bind, firward, backward, ' Tn ſhort, had the "Engliſh 
never been eee with, Greek and ag 10 70 


i 


PREFACE, 


would neyer ha have thought of one half the d 


and rules which make up our Engliſh gramm 


Tus objedt of grammar, in a living langus is a 
ally miſyriderſtood. - Men often 1 er on 
learn their native lan ind gamma Cy, ; whereas they - 
learn the language 99 — 225 
| pulneeof yh 6 
arate partial praBibe from of grammar — e 
peaking 3 and Arge bt is local, whether i Grit & | 
mong the great or the fmall, the learned or 
and recommend that which is univerſal, or 
which -conforms to the analogies of ſtructure in a lan 

guage. Whether the words means, news, ought 
do have been uſed-originalily-in the r form ; or 
tbe _ hoſe, in the 45 or in other words, whether. . 
the e is well ma de, ar mig might in, fome inſtances,” 
be te „ Are queſtions little conſequence now ; it 
is our buſineſs to 504 what the Engliſh language 7, and 
not, how it 'might have "been made.” The 8 difficult, 
taſk now to be performed by the advocates of ture Eng. 
£þh, is to reftrain the influence of men, evict] in Greek 
_ and Latin, but ignorant of their own tongus ; who have - 
laboyged, to — 1 much good Engliſh, becauſe. 7 they 
Gs not underſtood the original conſtruction of 

e. Should the following Diſſertations —— 

5 is ee e&, in the ſmalleſt degree, Vis ONTO ory 
ſential ſervige to our native tongue. · 
TuER Differtations derive their pai aceci- 


dental eirrumſtances, the hiſtory of which is briefly this. 
The 6 lt of ſecuring, the copy right of the Gram- 


ay - 


Mars. 


- 


deſire of e r with my own country, in- 
duced me to d my profeſſional purſuits, and viſit 
the Southern States. lle I Was waiting for the 
regular Seffrons of the Legillatures, in thoſe ſtates 
which had not paſſed laws for protęcting literary prop- 
erty, I amuſed my 74 in writing remarks on tie Eng- 


Language, without knowing to what purpoſe they: 
would he applied. They were begun in 2 in 
” 'Q * 


"= 
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the ſummer of 1785 and at the perſuaſion of a friend, 
Wy and the conſent of the Rev, Dr. Alliſon, whoſe polite- 
Þ neſs deſerves my - grateful - acknowlegements, they 
„ were 8 to a ſmall. audience in the Preſby- 
| - terian Church. were afterward read- in about 
; twenty. of the large towns between Willia in 
7 Virginia, and Portimouth in Ney Hampſhire. I heſe 
| public readings were attended with various ſuccels ; 
the audiences, were. generally ſmall, but always reſpect- 
| able; and the readings were probably more uſeful to. 
þ _ _ myſelf than o my hearers. I every where availed my- 
1 - ſelf of the libraries and converſation of learned men, to 
is correct 1 R and collect new materials for a 
. treatiſe, which is now preſented to the public. 


ö Turns are few men who, do not at times find 
h - themſelves at 2 loſs, reſpecting the true pronunciation 
4 of certain words. Having no principles or rules, by 
| which they can ſolve queſtions of this kind, they imi- 
5 tate ſome. gentleman, whoſe abilities and character enti- 
1 tle his opinions to reſpect, but whoſe pronunciation 
may be altogether accidental or capricious. 


"Writ reſpect to many words, I have been in the 
ſame uncertainty ; and uſed formerly to change my 
onunciation, in conformity to the practice of the 
| man of ſuperior learning whom 1 heard ſpeak. 
My enquiries have been directed to inveſtigate ſome 
principles, which will remove all difficulties in pronun- 
ciation ; the reſult of which is a full ſatisfaction in my 
own mind as to almoſt every particular word. Whether 
the principles will prove equally ſatisfactory to others, 
it is impoſſible now to determin. Moſt of the varieties 
in pronunciation are mentioned in the ſecond and third 
Diſſertations ; thoſe which are not, the reader will be 
enabled to adjuſt on the principles there unfolded. 


Ix will be obſerved, that many of the remarks in this 
publication are not new. This will be no objeRtion to 
the main deſign; as ſome remarks which are found in 
other philological treatiſes, are neceſſary to the general 
; | | Plan 


the 


———— Cw * 24 
* 
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PREFACE. xt 


an of this. A great part however of my opinions are 
an and many of thee dird2tty' oppoled to thi les 
laid down by former writes. 


Is the ſingularity of ſpelling certain words, I am au- 
thorized by Sidney, Clarendon, Middleton, Blackſtone, 
 Ath, or other eminent writers, whoſe authority, being 
ſu by good principles and convenience, is deem- 

ſuperior to that of Johnſon, whoſe pedantry has cor 
rupted the. purity of our language, and whoſe principles 


would in time deſtroy all agreement between the ſpell 


ing and pronunciation of words. . I once believed that 
a reformation of our ethography would be unneceſſary 
and impracticable. This opinion was haſly ; being 
the reſult of a flight examirſation of the ſubjeck. I no 

believe with Dr. Franklin that ſuch a reformation” is 
practicable and highly neczffary nn 1 
Ir has been my aim to ſupport my opinions by nu- 
merous and reſpertable . ſome an 
author is quoted, but not the chapter or page. This 
was owing to neglect in, firſt tranſeribing paſſages, 
which was often done, without any deſign to uſe the 
quotations as authorities in the preſent work; and the 
paſſages could not afterwards be found without great 
trouble, and ſometimes the author could not be a ſec- 
ond time procured. In a very few inſtances; a quota- 
tion has been! taken at ſecond hand on the credit of a 
faithful writer ; but never when I could obtain the 
original work. Many other ancient anthors would 
have been conſulted, had it been practicable ; but the 
moſt valuable of theſe are very ſcarce, and many of them 
I have not heard of in America. It is to be lamented 
that old authors are neglected, and modern libraries 
compoſed of abridgements, compilations, ſhort ellays, 
&c. which are calculated only for communicating ſome 
general information and making ſuperficial. ſcholars, to 
the prejudice of profound learning and true 2 


2 74 wth of Novels and pampblets the meaner 
auctions of — * Engliſh preſſes, 5 Thick it is to be reg 


he reader) rarely finds any rational pleaſure, and more zately ſtill, apy 
. loli@ improvement. Harris. Hermes. 178 n 
þ--+ ; 
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ſertation, 
| Fenn Song 1 has 


W Nr A O E. 


The American ſtudent is often obliged, and too 
diſpoſed, to drink whe fre, ined of owning 


the ſources of information, | 


Fes — Verſe it the-fith Dif- + 
I am much indebted to the celebrated author 


drank of the 
5 for 
mage, I have | 
the work 


are rey to rr ng ſome poin by authorities or 


arguments that could not he proper in the 
text; and to throw ſome light on 3 To 


the curious enquirer, theſe may be as entertaining as 


Diſſertations themſelves. © In two or three inſtances, 


have found occafion to change my opinion, fince the 
of the Inftitute ; but a future edition ot that 


war will 71 57 eng hr nate rc ER 
ng. 


; the molt j, ae their A o moſt liberal 1 | 
polite. I have been wi 


tonumberſeſs remarks and 
inſinuations of this kind in almoſt every ſtate in the 
union; and after perſonal obſervation, can affirm that 


they generally from groſs ignorance, or unpar- 
donable prejudice. But it is natural for wen to 


think and ſay all theſe; things of ome, when * have 
little or no know lege of any thing abroad. 


Convincey that a writer is apt to overlook his own 
miſtakes, when they are very obvious to a reader, I have 
ſubmitted theſe Diftenations to the criticiſm” of good» 

Judges 


PREPFAC . Fd 


judges of the fubjeR, with full liberty of altering, 
ing and expunging any part of the __— ; by which which 
means ſeyeral ges have bedh omitted! and others 
corrected. Still there may be faults in the book F and 
as truth is the object of my enquiries; whenever 
friendly eritie ſhall point out any either in 
or opinion, it will be my pride and p to acknow- 
lege and correct them. Many years expirience. has 
taught me that the public, when well informed, uſu 
form a very uſt en of a man and hib ring, nd 
Im perfechy diſpoſed ro-acquiace.in their dacione 

P. 8. SEVYVERAL E s, on more impottatit ſubject 
intended for an Appendix to this work, are nece 
reſerved for a future volum. 
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DISSERTATION. 1. 


I. IutroduStion—II, Hiſtory of the Engl 
Tee III. Dont 


un 


INTRODUCTION... 


_ REGULAR ſtudy of lan- 
guage has, in all civilized 
countries, formed a part of 
a liberal education. The 
14 Greeks, Romans, Italians 

WH and French ſucceſſively.im- | 
proved their native tongues, taught them 
in Academies at home, and rendered them 
E 

t. 
B | Tun 


% 16 DISSERTATION . 


- Tur Engliſh tongue, tho later in its 
* progreſs towards perfection, has attained 
„ to a conſiderable degree of purity, Wenn 
iy and elegance, and employed, by 

5 active and ſcientific nation, to recor al. 

. moſt all the events and diſcoveries of an- 

iq cient and modern times. | | 

1 Tuis language is the inheritance which 

{h the Americans have received from their 
4 Britiſh parents. To cultivate and adorn 
6 it, is a taſk reſerved for men who ſhall un- 

is derſtand the connection between language 
5 and 1 and form an adequate idea of 
= . ade iges which a uniformity of ſpeech 


may have on national attachments. 


Ir will be readily admitted that the 
pleaſutes of reading and converſing, Goa 
advantage of accuracy in buſineſs, t | 
ceſſity of clearneſs and preciſion in chr 
municating ideas, require us to be able to 
ſpeak and write our own tongue with eaſe 

and correctneſs. But there are more im- 
portant reaſons, why the language of this 
country ſhould be reduced to ſuch fixed 
principles, as may give its pronunciation 
and conſtruction all the certainty and uni- 
formity which any living tongue is capa- 
2 ble of receiving. 
jg 7 | 4 Tug Ip 
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Tur United States were.ſettled by emi- 


| Frans from different parts of Europe. 


t their deſcendants moſtly ſpeak the 
ſame tongue; and the intercourſe 25 


the learned of the different States, which 


the revolution has begun, and an Ameri- 
can Court will perpetuate, muſt gradually 
deſtroy the differences of dialect which our 
anceſtors brought from their native coun- 
tries. This approximation oß dialects will 


be certain ; but without the operation of 


other cauſes than an intercourſe at Court, 
it will be flow and partial. The body of 
the people, governed by habit, will ſtill 


retain their reſpective peculiarities of 


and for want of ſchools and 


ſpeaking ; 


proper Kooks, fall into many inaccuracies, - 
which, incorporating with the language of 


the ſtate where they live, may impercepti- 
bly corrupt the national language. Noth- 


ing but the eſtabliſhment of ſchools. and 


ſome uniformity in the uſe of books, can 


annihilate differences in ſpeaking and pre- 


ſerve the 2 of the American tongue. 


A ſameneſs of pronunciation is of conſid- 
erable conſequence in 2 view ; for 
Provincial accents are 


men 


5 which lead them 
WET. 6 


fect u the ſocial affections 
ber- © ba al 


agreeable to ſtran- 
gers and ſometimes have an unhappy ef- 


4 
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to believe their own practice to be the leaſt 
exceptionable. Pride and prejudice incline 
men to treat the practice of their neigh- 
bors with ſome degree of contempt. us 
ſmall differences ur pronunciation at firſt 
excite 8 habit of . — at — | 
ſingularities ngers is followec - 
Neben without reſpect endo is 
a name, and ſocial mtercourſe a mere cer- 


emony. 


Tuxsx e hold equally true, with 
reſpe& to individuals, to ſmall ſocieties and 
to large communities. Small cauſes, ſuch 
as 2 nick- name, or a vulgar tone in ſpeak- 
ing, have actually created a diſſocial ſpirit 
between the inhabitants of the different 
ſtates, which is often diſcoverable in pri- 
vate buſineſs and public deliberations. 
2 litical harmony is therefore con- 
in a . of language. 


As an independent nation, our honor 
* us to have a ſyſtem of our on, 

in language as well as government. Great 
Britain, whoſe children we are, and whoſe 
language we ſhould no longer be 
our ſtandard; for the taſte of her writers is 
already corrupted, and- her language on 


the decline. But if it were not ſo, ſhe is 
| 22 at 
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at too great bebe 6e ba bur wide 
and to inſtruct us in he HON REY 
own tongue. 


Ir muſt be conſidered further, that the 
Engliſh is the common root or ſtock from 
which our national language will be de- 
rived. All others will gradually waſte a- 
way—and within a century and a half, 
North America will be peopled with a 
hundred millions of men, all ſpeaking the 
ſame language. Place this idea in compar- 
iſon with the preſent and poſſible future 
bounds of the in Europe—con- 
ſider the Eaſtern Continent as inhabited 
by nations, whoſe knowlege and inter- 
courſe are. embarraſſed by differences of 
language ; then 2 when 
the people of one quarter of the world, 
will be able to — and converſe to- 
gether like children of the ſame family.“ 
Compare this proſpect, which 1s not viſion- 
ary, with the ſtate of the Engliſh language 
in Europe, almoſt confined 'to an Iſland 
and to a few millions of people; OY 

- +. reaſon 


* Even ſuppoſing that a number of republics, kingdoms or 
empires, ſhould within a century ariſe and divide this vaſt 
territory ; ſtil he ſubjects of all will ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage, and the conſequence of this uniformity will be an 
intimacy of ſocial intercourſe hitherto e and a 
boundleſs diffuſion of knowlege. 


Britiſh deſcendants for 
ſeveral circumſtances render a future ſepa- 


will feel, in a much leſs degree 
ence of the aſſimilating cauſes; at the 
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reaſon and reputation decide, how far A- 
merica ſhould be dependent on a tranſat- 
lantic nation, for her ſtandard and im- 


nn,, - - 
Lr me add, that whatever predilection 
the Americans may have for their native 
European tongues, and particularly the 
e Engliſn, yet 


ration of the American tongue from the 
Engliſh, neceſſary and unavoidable. The 
vicinity of the European nations, with the 
uninterrupted communication in peace, 
and the changes of — — are 

ually aſſimilating their reſpective lan- 
—— ” The Enghth with others is ſuf- 
tering continual alterations. America, 
placed at 'a diſtance from thoſe nations, 
the influ- 


ſame time, numerous local cauſes, ſuch as 
a new country, new aſſociations of people, 
new combinations of ideas in arts and ſci- 
ence, and ſome intercourſe with tribes 
wholly unknown in Europe, will introduce 
new words into the American tongue. 


Theſe cauſes will produce, in a courſe of 


time, a language in North America, as dif- 
ferent from the future language 1 2. Es- 


wn — —- ww" 
+, * 


__ 
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land; as the modern Dutch, Daniſh and 
Swediſh -are from the German, 'or from 
one another : Like remote branches of a 
tree ſpringing from the ſame ſtock ; or rays 
of light, =o from = ſame center, and - 
divergi om each other, in 10N 
to a from the bel of Epe 


WHETHER the inhabitants of America 


can be brought to a perfect uniformity in 


the pronunciation of words, it is not eaſy to 
predict; but it is certain that no attempt 
of the kind has been made, and an experi- 


ment, begun and purſued on the right 


principles, is the only way to decide the 
queſtion. Schools in Great Britain have 
gone far towards demoliſhing local dia- 
alects commerce has alſo had its influ- 
ence and in America my _ ope- 
rating more erally, m ve a pro- 
— nnn f | 


In many parts of America, people at 
preſent attempt to copy the Englith phraſes 
and pronunciation—an attempt that is 
favored by their habits, their prepoſſeſ- 
ſions and the intercourſe between the two 
countries. This attempt has, within the 
period of a few years, produced a anon 

| tu 


HR. 
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tude of changes in theſe particulars, ei- 


pecially the leading claſſes of peo- 
ple. Theſe changes make a difference be- 


tween the language of the higher and com- 
mon ranks; and indeed between the ſame 
ranks in different ſtates; as the rage for 
copying the Engliſh, does not prevail e- 


qually in every part of North America. 


Burr beſides the reaſons already aſſigned 
to prove this imitation abſurd, there is a 

ifficulty attending it, which will defeat 
the end propoſed by its advocates; which 
is, that the Engliſh themſelves have no 
ſtandard of pronunciation, nor can they 
ever have one on the plan they eee 
The Authors, who have attempted to give 
us a ſtandard, make the ice of the 
court and ſtage in London the ſole criteri- 
on of propriety in ſpeaking. An attempt 
to eſtabliſh a ſtandard on this foundation 
is both unjuſt and idle. It is unjuſt, be- 


cauſe it is abridging the nation of its right: 


The general practice of a nation is the rule 
of propriety, and this practice ſnould at 


leaſt be conſulted in ſo important a matter, 

as that of making laws for ſpeaking. 

While all men are upon a footing and no 

ſingularities are accounted vulgar or ridic- 

ulous, every man enjoys perfect — 
| | ut 
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But when a particular ſet of men, in ex- 
alted ſtations, . e are 
the ſtandards of propriety and elegance, 
and if all men do not conform to our prac- 
tice, they ſhall e 4 ks fern 
orant,' a very great 
id the — the language and the 
rights of civility. .. | 


Bur an attempt to fix an e 
of any claſs of people is 
ighly abſurd: As a friend of mine once 
obſerved, it is like fixing a light houſe on 
a floating iſland. It is an attempt to 
that which is in itſelf variable; at 
muſt be variable ſo long as it is ſu pole 
that a local practice has no ſtandard 
local practice; that is, no ſtandard but zt- 
ſelf. While this doctrine is believed, it 
will be impoſſible for a nation to follow as 
faſt as the ſtandard changes for if the 
gentlemen at court conſtitute a ſtandard, 
they are above it themſelves, and their 
/ practice muſt ſhift with their paſſion 7 
their whims. 


Bur this is not all. If the practice of a 55 
few men in the capital is to be the ſtand- 
ard, a knowlege of this muſt be commu- 
nicated to the whole nation. n | 

0 


wa EF | | 82 
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4 do this? An able compiler perhaps at- 
1 1 in a dictiona- 
| [ ry; but it is probable that the pronunci- 
5 ation, even at court, or on the ſtage, is not 

s 2 The com 2 5 ore muſt 
* ollow his particular friends and patrons 

ls in which caſe ere cl 

* the authority of his ſtandard called in 
. queſtion; or he muſt give two pronunci- 
Th ations as the ſtandard, which leaves the 
is ſtudent in the ſame uncertainty as it found 
15 him. Both theſe events have actually tak- 
1 en place in England, with reſpect to the 
15 moſt approved ſtandards ; and of courſe 
5 no one is univerſally followed. r 


| Bes1Des, if language muſt vary, "like 
faſhions, at the caprice of a court, we muſt 
have our ſtandard diftionaries republiſhed, - 
with the faſhionablepronunciation, at leaſt - . 
once in five years ; ue a gentleman 


I's; in the country will become intolerably vul- 
gear, by not being in a ſituation to adopt 
A the faſhion of the day. The neu editions 
| of them will ſuperſede the old, and we ſhall 
wh have our pronunciation to re-learn, with 
the polite alterations, which are generally 


= 


* 


corruptions. bo 


— 


svcn are the conſequences of attemp * 
ing to make a local practice the landard of 
5 | language 


— 


— — 
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language in a nation. The 
the language in perpetual fl 
the learner in uncertainty. 


Ir a ſtandard therefore cannot be fixed 
on local and variable cuſtom, on what ſſiall 
it be fixed ? If the moſt eminent ſpeakers 
are not to direct our ice, where ſhall 
we look for a guide ? The anfwer is ex- 
tremely eaſy ; the rules of the language it- 
ſelf, and the general practice of the nation, 
conſtitute propriety in 2 If we 
examine the re of any language, 
we ſhall find a certain prineiple of analogy. 
running through the whole. We ſhall find 
in Engliſn that ſimilar combinations of 
letters have uſually the ſame pronuncia- 
tion; and that words, having the ſame ter- 
minating ſyllable, generally have the accent 
at the ſame diſtance from that termination. 
Theſe principles of analogy were not the 
reſult of deſign they muſt have been the 
effect of accident, or that tendency which 
all men feel towards unifarmity.* nt 
| me 


Tuis diſpoſition is taken notice of by Dr. Blair, Let. 8. 
—_— he obſerves, that tho the formation of abſtra& or 
general conceptions is ſuppoſed to be a difficult operation 
of the mind, yet ſach conceptions muſt have entered into 
the firſt formation of languages - this invention of ab- 
ſtract terms requires no great exertion of metaphyſical ca- 
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names and the anajogies in language, 
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the principles, when eſtabliſhed, - are pro- 


ductive of great convenience, and become 
an authority ſuperior to the arbitrary deci- 


ſions of any man or claſs of men. There 
is one exception only to this remark : When 
a deviation from analogy has become the 
univerſal practice of a nation, it then takes 
place of all rules and becomes n. 


* propriety. 


Tux two points therefore, $2 I con- 
ceive to be the baſis of a ſtandard in ſpeak- 


Ing, are theſe; univerſal undiſputed practice, 


and the principle of — Univerſal 
practice is Cake always, a 
rule of 3 a in di ** 

where people er in opinion 9 
tice, analogy * always decide the con- 


troverſy. 


Tnxsx are enthieitied to which all men 


will ſubmit — they are ſuperior to the o- 


pinions 


pacity”---#© Men are naturally inclined to call all thoſe ob- 
= which reſemble each other by one common name--- 
may daily obſerve this practiſed by children, in their 
firſt attempts towards acquiring language.” 

1 — with this critic, call the proceſs by which 
J uire 4 ame name, an act of abſtratton, 
or the at — Mrad term. Logical diſtincti ons may lead 

us aſtray. Ther, is in the mind an inflinfive — 
— of — which will account for all common 
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pinions and _ of the e = 
the negligence and ignorance m 
ns The authority of individuals is 
always liable to be called in queſtion—but 
the unanimous conſent of a nation, and a 
fixed principle interwoven with the very 
conſtruction of a language, coeval and co- 
extenſive with it, are like the common laws 
| of a land, or the immutable rules of mo- 
rality, the riety of which man, 
however ory, '1s forced to owl- 
ege, and to which moſt men will readily 
ſubmit. Faſhion is uſually the child of 
— principles 
propriety are founded in the very nature 
of things, and remain unmoved and un- 
changed, amidſt all the fluctuations of hu- 
man affairs and. the revolutions of time. 
Ir muſt be confeſſed that languages are 
changing, from age to age, in proportion 
to improvements in ſcience. Words, as 
Horace obſerves, are like leaves of trees; 
the old ones are dropping off and new ones 
growing. Theſe changes are the neceſſary 
conſequence of changes in cuſtoms, the in- 
troduction of new arts, and new ideas in 
the ſciences. Still the body of a language 


and its general rules remain for ages 
lame, and the new words uſually conform 


to 


- 
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to theſe rules ; otherwiſe they ſtand as ex- 
eeptions, which are not to overthrow the 
principle of analogy already eſtabliſhed. 


Bur when a language has arrived at a 
certain ſtage of improvement, it muſt be 
ſtationary or become retr for im- 
provements in ſcience either ceaſe, or be- 
come ſlow and too inconſiderable to affect 
materially the tone of a language. This 
ſtage of improvement is the period when a 
nation abounds with writers of the firſt 
claſs, both for abilities and taſte. This 
period in England commenced with the 
age of Queen Elizabeth and ended with 

e reign of George II. It would have 
been fortunate for the language, had- the 
ſtile of writing and the pronunciation of 
words been fixed, as they ſtood in the reign 
of Queen Ann and her ſucceſſor. Few 
improvements have been made ſimce that 
time; but innumerable corruptions in 
pronunciation have been introduced by 

Garrick, and in ſtile, by Johnſon, Gibbon 
and their imitators.* * Tux 


Tux progreſs of corruption in language is deſcribed with 
preciſion, and philoſophical reaſons aſſigned with 
Judgement, by that celebrated French writer, Condillac, in his 
Origin of Human Knowledge. Part 2. 


« IT is nearly the ſame here 28 in phyſics, where motion, 
the ſource of life, becomes the principle of 1 1 
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Tux great Sidney wrote in a pure ſtile ; 
yet the beſt models of purity and elegance, 

are the works of Sir | lam r Dr. 


3 


When a language abounds with original writers in every 
kind, the more a is endowed Sith abilities, the more 
difficult he thinks it will be to ſurpaſs them. A mere e- 

uality would not ſatisfy his ambition; like them he wants 
= pre- eminence. He therefore tries a new road. But 
as every tile analagous to the character of the language 
and to his own, has — already uſed by preceding writers, 
he has nothing left but to deviate from analogy. Thus in 
order to be an original, he is obliged to contribute to the 
ruin of a language, which, a century ſooner, he would have 
helped to improve. 1 


„Tuo ſuch writers may be criticized, their ſuperior 
abilities muſt _ ſtill command ſucceſs. The eaſe there is in 
copying their defects, ſoon perſuades men of indifferent ca- 
pacities, that they ſhall acquire the ſame degree of reputa- 
tion. Then begins the reign of ſtrained and ſubtle con- 
ceits, of affected antitheſes, of ſpecious paradoxes, of frivo- 
lous and far-fetched expreſſions, of new-fangled words, 
and in ſhort, of the jargon of perſons, whoſe underſtand- 
ings have been debauched by bad metaphyſics. The pub- 
lic applauds ; fooliſh and ridiculous writings, the beings of 
a day, are ſurpriſingly multiplied ; a vicious taſte infects the 
arts and ſciences, which is followed by a viſible decreaſe 
of men of abilities,” 


Our would think that Condillac had deſigned here to give 
a deſcription of the preſent taſte of the Engliſh writers, and 
a ſtate of their literature, | . 
3 0 . 
Tu foregoing ſentiments ſeem to have been borrowed 
from Velleius Paterculus, Hiſt, Rom, L. 1. Cap. 17. | 


Tas ſame paſlage is copied by Sig.Carlo Denina, Profeſſor 
of Eloquence and Belles Lettres in the Univerſity of Turin, 


in 


o 


dition, will hardly counter 


gentleman once acknowleged 


* 
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Middleton, Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Addi- 
ſon and Dean Swift. But a little inferior 


to theſe, are the writings of Mr. Pope, Sir 
Richard Steele, Dr. Arbuthnot, with ſome 


of their cotemporaries. Sir William Black- 
ſtone has given the law ſtile all the ele- 
ce and preciſion of which it is capable. 

r. Price and Dr. Prieſtley write with pu- 
rity, and Sir William Jones ſeems to have 
copied the eaſe, ſimplicity and elegance of 


Middleton and Addiſon. 


BuT how few of the modern writers 
have purſued the ſame manner of writing ? 
ohnſon's ſtile is a mixture of Latin and 
ngliſh ; an intolerable compoſition of 
Latinity, affected ſmoothneſs, ſcholaſtic ac- 
curacy and roundneſs of periods. The ben- 
efits derived from his morality and his eru- 
ce the miſ- 
chief done by his manner of writing. The 
names of a Robertſon, a Hume, a Home 
and a Blair, almoſt filence criticiſm ; but 
I muſt repeat what a very learned Scotch - 
to me, 


cc that 


in his © Revolutions of Literature,” prey ; and if I mi- 


take not, the ſentiments are adopted 
Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man, 


S1MILAn reaſons may be aſſigned for the prevalence of an 


Kaims, in his 


aſſetted and vitious pronunciation. 
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a that the 2 writers are not models of 
the pure Engliſh ſtile.” Their file is 
generally ſtiff, ſometimes. very awkwatd, 
and not abr correct. Robertſon la- 
bors his ſtile and ſometimes” introduces 'a 
word merely for the ſake of rounding a 

Hume has borrowed French 1d 
10ms without number; in other reſpects 
he has given an excellent model of hiſtori- 
cal ſtile. Lord Kaims' manner is ſtiff; 


and Dr Blair, whoſe ſtile is leſs exception= | 


able in theſe particulars, pas ou 2 in- 
troduced, into his writings, 
idioms and vi 8 wn 
Scotch writers now ſtand ſt the firſt 


for erudition ; but perhaps no man can 
thy. a foreign language with > ag Pe 
N 


Gr830n"s enge of proſe is <a 
to delight our ears; but it is difficult to 


ae his meaning and the * of 


D. Witherfpoun is an exception. Hts an mus 
imple and elegant. I conſider Dr. Franklin and Dr. 
Witherſpoon as the two beſt writers in America. The 
words they uſe; and their to low ſpon» 
taneoully from their manner of thinking. The vaſt ſuperi · 
* onity of their tiles over thoſe of Gibbon and Gillies, is ow» 
ing to this circumſtance, that the two American writers 
have beſtowed their labor upon idece, and the l N 
totians upon words, c A | 
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| fication of our cars, at the expenſe 


his ideas, as faſt as we naturally read; and 
almoſt impoſſible to recollect 05 
ſubſequent * Perſpicuity, che 

requiſite in ſtile, is ſometimes ſacrificed to 
melody ; the mind of a reader is conſtantly 
dazzled by a glare of ornament, or charmed 
from the ſubject by the muſic of the lan- 
guage. As he is one of the firft, it is hop- 
ed he may be the 14, to attempt the 


our 


underflanding. 


Svcu however is the taſte of the age 
ſimplicity of ſtile is for  orna- 
ment, and ſenſe is ſacrificed to ſound.* 

ALTHO 


Tux {ame tafte prevailed in Rome, under the Empe- 
rors, when genius was proſtituted to the mean of 
flattery. „It muſt be acknowleged indeed, that after the 
diſſolution of the Roman republic this art began to be pervert- 
ed by being too much admĩred. e 
the numerous ſtile, and readily ſacnficed the ſtrength 


ener r 
Flims the often 8 of this eontem le af- 
ſectation: And Quintilian s of certain prole writers 
in his time, who boaſted that their compoſitions were fo 
ſtrictly numerous, that their hearers might even beat time to 
their meaſures, And it ſhould ſeem that even in Tully's 
time, this matter was carried to exceſs ; fince even then the 
tion, wherein they | 's 
Eſſay on the Power and Harmony of Profais Numbers. 
Introduction, page 4. | A 0 


Tas was an abuſe of the art, ſhould be tudi- 
ed ; but not principally. * ; 
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ALTHO _ or the 2 * 
and manner of arranging may be 
neceſſarily liable to change, yet it does not 
follow that pronunciation and Y 
cannot be rendered in a great meaſure 
manent. An orthography, in which 
would be a perfect . 
the ſpelling and pronunciation, would go 
very far towards effecting this deſireable 
object. The Greek language ſuffered little 
or no change in theſe particulars, for about 
a thouſand years; and the Roman was in 
FF 


Ram changes 
violent 2 — th cannot * 
ſuppoſed to exiſt in North America. It is 
contrary to all rational calculation, that the 
United States will ever be conquered by 
any one nation, a different lan- 
from that of the country. Remov- 
ed from the danger of corruption by con- 
queſt, our language can change only with 
the ſlow. operation of the cauſes before- 
mentioned and the page ogreſs of atts and 
ſciences, unleſs the folly of imitating our 
parent country ſhould continue to govern 
us, and lead us into endleſs innovation. 
This folly however will loſe its influence 


gradually, as our particular habits of fe- 
C2 _ 


national character. 


a” / 
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ſpect for that country ſhall wear away, and 
our amor patriæ acquire ſtrength and in- 
ſpire us with a ſuitable reſpect for our own 


Wr have therefore the faireſt oppo 


| of eſtabliſhing | 
— of Sing it 2 == 


ty, m North America, that ever pre 
itſelf to mankind. Now 1s the time to be- 


gin the plan. The minds of the Ameri- 


cans are * on events of * revolu- 
tion; the neceſſity of organiz e polit- 
ical body and of forming — of 


government that ſhall ſecure freedom and 


„has called all the faculties of the 
mind into 88 and the danger of 
loſing the benefits of independence, has 


diſpoſed every man to embrace any ſcheme 


that ſhall fog in its future operation, to 
reconcile the people of America to each 
other, and weaken the prej e Ee 


_— a cordial union, 


in theſe diſſertations 18 eilen 

— 101 — igate the rules of pronunciation 

in our language; to examin the paſt and 

preſent practice of the Engliſh, both in the 

pronunciation of words and conſtruction i 

of ſentences ; to exhibit the principal dit- 
ferences 
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ferences between the practice in England 
and America, and the differences in the 
ſeveral parts of America, with a view to 
reconcile them on the principles of uni ver- 
ſal practice and analogy. I have no ſyſtem 
of my own to offer; my ſole deſign 1s to 


. 


explain what I ſuppoſe to be authorities, 

ſuperior to all private opinions, and to ex- 
ui amin local dialects by thoſe authorities. 
- ' MosT writers upon this ſubject have 
12 ſplit upon one rock: They lay down cer- 
"al tain rules, arbitrary perhaps or drawn from 
* the og mr of other languages, and then 
Le condemn all Engliſh phraſes which do not 
nd coincide with thoſe rules. They ſeem not 


to conſider that grammar is formed on 
language, and not language on grammar. 
I of examining to find what the Eng- 
liſh language is, they endeavor to ſhow 
what it ought to be according to their rules. 
It is for this reaſon that ſome of the eriti- 
ciſms of the moſt celebrated philologers _ 
are ſo far from being juſt, that they tend 
to overthrow the rules, and corrupt the true 
idiom, of the Engliſh tongue. Several ex- 
amples of this will appear in the courſe of 
theſe Diſſertations. 7 
To learn the Engliſh language in its pu- 
rity, it is neceſſary. to examin and com- 


8.888. 
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pare the beſt authors from Chaucer to the 
preſent time. In executing the following 
work, the moſt approved compilations 
have been conſulted, and the opinions of 
the learned authors conſidered as 
able, not as deciſive, authorities. The lan- 
guage itſelf has been examined with great 
induſtry, with a view to diſcover and de- 
fend its principles on the beſt grounds, 
analogies in ſlrudture, and i e 
J have had recourſe to the works of au- 
thors who wrote prior to Chaucer, and 
have even borrowed ſome light upon this 
ſubject, from the early ages of Gothic ig- 
norance. Believing, with the author of 
« Diverfions of Purley,” that the peculiar 
ſtructure of our language is Saxon, and 
that its principles can be diſcovered only 
in its Teutonic original, it has been my 
buſineſs, as far as the materials in my 
fleſſion would permit, to compare the 
ngliſn with the other branches of the 
ſame ſtock, particularly the German and 
the Daniſh. Theſe reſearches have thrown 
_ upon the meaning and conſtruftion 
of particular phraſes, and enabled me to 
vindicate ſome expreſſions in the language 
which are often uſed, but generally con» 


demned by grammarians. 


Mv 


1 — = TD „ * 8 AT S222 7174153 nant 


it is hoped, will be marked wi 
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Mr knowlege of the practice of f 
ing in different parts 2 is 2 
ed from perſonal obſervation. M 
ege of the paſt and preſent ſtate —.— 
guage in England, is taken from the writ- 
ers who have treated expreſsly of the ſub- 


jet.* The authorities, nec to prove 


particular points will be quoted, as occaſion 
ſhall require. | 
Tux taſk of words cannot be 
8 to a writer, nor can his criticiſms 


22 to the reader. — 
this I have impoſed upon myſelf; for 


r | 


common miſtakes. rule may 
be ſufficient for a claſſical ſcholar, who 
makes it has buſineſs to apply the rule to 


all caſes: —— 
particular errors ore x. 9.448; 
OG STOUT obey gs 


| To offer to correct the miſtakes of others, | 


is alſo a hazardous taſk, and commonly ex- 


poſes a man to abuſe and ill will. To avoid 
this I can only fay, that my motives for the 
werenot local nor perſonal; my 
enquiries are for truth, and m oy criticiſms, 
ith candor. 

Bur 


92 War, — Kenrick, Sheridav, with a du. 


of inferior compilers, 
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Bor before I proceed to explain the 


principles of pronunciation, it is 


to give a ſketch of the hiſtory of our lan- 
guage from the earlieſt times, and endeavor 
to diſcover —_ what ſources it 1s derived. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


THE firſt correct accounts we have of 


Britain were given by Julius Ceſar, who in- 


vaded and conquered the ſouthern parts of 
the iſland, about fifty four years before the 
Chriſtian era.“ Tacitus, in his Life of 
Julius Agricola, has deſcribed the natives 
of the iſland, and given it as his opinion, 
that they came from Gaul (now France.) 
The inhabitants of Caledonia, now Scot- 
land, in the color of their hair and ſize of 
their limbs, reſembled the Germans. Some 


eppraraners in the Pa. uf 5 . 


.* He found the inhabitants of the maritime towns ſome- 
what civilized,* and in their manners reſembling the Gauls, 
with whom they had ſome commercial intercourſe. It is 
probable that the Britons came originally from the conti- 
nent, fram which their iſland is Gao by a ſtrait of no 


great extent, 


Ex his omnibus, long eſunt humaniflicai, qui [ Cantium 
incolunt : Quæ regio eſt maritima omnis ; neque multum 


| Gallica differunt conſuetudine. Ceſar De Bello Oel 
£0, Lib, af 
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ſouthern. of the ifland, and their 
ſition with reſpect to Spain, indicated : 
deſcent from the ancient Iberi. But thoſe 


who inhabited the ſhores, oppoſite to | 
France, reſembled the Gauls, in their re- 

ligious ceremonies, their courage, and par- 
ticularly in their — ; ** Sermo haud 
multum dwerſus. | 


IT is an a point; that. the 
primitive language of Britain was the 
ſame as that of Gaul + This | 
was denominated the Celtic, from the Cel- 
tz, or Keltæ, a famous tribe of PeOP ple that 
inhabited Gaul, Many writers ſuppoſe the 
Celtic to have been the primit ve ele- 
mentary language, from which moſt, or all 
the preſent languages of Europe, and ſome 
of the languages of Aſia and Africa, are 
derived. Some authors go ſo far as to aſ- 
ſert that the Greek and Roman may be 
traced to the ſame ſource, To prove this 
opinion well fqunded, — endeavor to 
diſcoyer an affinity between theſe languages, 
by analizing — in each, and tracing 
them to the ſame elements or gone 


*Tacirvs. Jul. Agric, Vit 11. 4 


*. „ER Ar autem priſca iſthæc Gallis et Britannic comma. 
nis lingua, ultra omnium hiſtoriarum memoriam antique,” 
2 alis Gram. 


5 The radical words, common to all, muſt 
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bic roots. In this they heve eee ſo 
far. as to diſcover a great number of words, 
which, with fmall dialectical variations, 
and moſt 0 1 — of 
to e living languages 

7 Perhaps theſe radicals, common 
3 of which we have any 
were ſufficient to * 
— — adequate to the purpoſes o 
{perch among rude nations. [A] 


"Rowe the firlvidhabltents af che earth 
had, for many ages, no method of fixing 
ſounds, or very imperfect methods, their 
muſt have been liable to conſid- 


their muſt have in a great 
meaſure loſt their affinity to each other. 


have aſſumed dialeRtical diſtinctions, and 
new objects and inventions, peculiar to the 
different tribes, muſt have new 
terms among each, to which the others 
were ſtrangers. Different nations would 
advance, by very different degrees of ra- 
pidity, to, a ſtate of civilization, = as 

' words 
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words multiply with ideas, one language 
would become more A 
as well as more regu poliſhed. In 
the courſe of many centuries, theſe cauſes 
would obſcure the common radicals, and 


make ſuch acceſſions of new words tu each 


dialect, as to form them all into diſtinct 


languages. An uncivilized people have 


occaſion for few words; perhaps five or 
fix hundred would anſwer all their pur- 
And if we ſhould thoroughly ex- 


. , | f 
world, we "hull probably fd x at the 


that the 
roots of the moſt: copious do not amount 
to more than that number. The Greek, 
it is ſaid, may be traced to about three or 
four hundred radical words. Theſe roots 
or elementary. words are uſually monoſyl- 
lables, ang — 2 of ſenſible ob- 
. By applying theſe names figurative 
ay make them anſwer-the ofe 
of expreſſing other ideas, and by combin- 
ing them in an almoſt infinite variety of 
ways, civilized nations form copious and 


elegant languages. 
Tnus it happens that in the exiſting 


* of Europe, there are many words 


evidently the ſame ; the orthography a 
pronunciation do not exactly coincide 55 all 


leſs advances in knowlege, than the eaſt- 
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the countries where they are uſed ; yet the 
reſemblance is obvious in heſe particulars ; 
and with reſpect to their meaning, there is 
ſuch an affinity, as to demonſtrate that 
the nations, in whoſe lan they are 


found, all ſprung from the ſame parents. 


Tur orimitive language of Europe prob- 
ably retained its original form and . 
the Weſt, much later than on the borders of 
Aſia;“ for the Gauls and Britons had made 


ern nations, and had probably ſuffered 
fewer ſhocks from war and conqueſt. The 
Greeks firſt formed an elegant language 
out of the barbarous dialects ſpoken on 
the borders of the Egean Sea. The Ro- 
mans e _ e ſame in Italy, and 

adually chang e languages of the 
—— which they — . by intro- 
ducing their own. It was the policy of 
the Roman ſtate to make ſubjeFs, rather 
than faves, of their conquered nations; 
and the introduction of their own ton 
among them was conſidered as a nece 
ſtep towards removing prejudices, facilitat- 
ing an intercourſe with their provinces, and 
Ku reconciling 


* Tars is ſaid upon the hypotheſis, that the ancient Cel- 


nc or Britiſh had a common origin with the Hebrew, Pheni- 


cian and Greek, For proofs of this, ſee th notes at the end. 
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econciling diſtant nations to the Roman 
government. | A 


Jurius CxsaR 8 __ —— 
Britons at peace, unit a ſimilarity of 
manners and language, — by a — 
of intereſt. His conqueſt of their coun- 
tries made ſome inroads upon their lan- 

e. But altho the Romans had 1 
ſeſſion of theſe countries more than four 
hundred years, during which time Roman 
garriſons were ſtationed in Gaul and-Brit-, 
ain, the g N of both countries were 
drafted into the Roman ſervice, and many 
Britiſn youth went to Rome for an educa- 
tion, ſtill the native Celtic language remained 
without material alteration. It is obvious 
indeed that many of the higher claſſes of 
people were acquainted with Latin, and 
there are traces of that language ſtill found 
among the Welſh, the deſcendants of the 
ancient Britons. But the body of the peo- 
ple, either for want of opportunity to learn 
the Latin, or thro an inveterate hatred of 
their conquerors, continued wedded to 
their native tongue. This would have ſtill 
been the language of France and England, 
had it not uffered more violent ſhocks, 
than by the Roman conqueſts. 


Bur 
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Bor in the fifth century, the ſouthern 
parts of E began to be alarmed by 
the invaſion of the Goths, Vandals, Huns 
and other fierce barbarians from the North. 
For three centuries, all the fertile prov- 
inces of the Roman 'empire were ravaged 
by theſe hardy invaders, the moſt of whom 
ſettled in the countries which they con» 


Turek nations, mixing with the natives 
of the country where they ſettled, changed 
' or corrupted the primitive language. From 
the jargon of Celtic and Roman, blended 
with language of the Franks, Nor- 
mans, ans, &c. ſprung the mod- 
ern French. From the mixture of Latin, 
with the language of the Huns, Lombards, 
&c. ſprung the preſent Italian. From a 
ſimilar compoſition of Latin, with the lan- 
guage of the Viſigoths and other northern 
Mar — remain by of = roar 
, in Spain racens, 

are formed the modern Spaniſh and Por- 
tugueſe. | y ; | 


Ix the general deſolation, occaſioned by 
theſe conqueſts, the iſtand of Britain did 
not eſcape. The Saxons, a tribe of north- 
ern nations, which inhabited the coun- 
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now called Denmark, or the ſhores 
bo Baltic, now within the Empire. of 
Germany, invaded Britain, ſoon the 
Roman legions had been called home to 
defend the Empire againſt other tribes of 
barbarians. It is ſaid the Saxons were at 
firſt invited to aſſiſt the Britons the 
inroads of tis enn 
ing defeated the invaders, they were 
ed, by the fertility-of the ſoil, to remain 
in the iſland, and afterwards took paſſeſion 
of it for themſelves. 


| Bor whatever 3s the rſt cauſe of their 
native country, it is certain, 
. bodies of adventurers, at 
different times, went over and ſeated them- 
ſelves in the iſland. They did not ceaſe 
till they had themſelves of all the 
fertile and cultivated parts of England. 
e eee, 
onſtrated by the t e "= 
there being no more affinity between the 
Saxon or Engliſh, and the ancient Britiſh, 
than between any two languages of Eu- 
rope. | 


Tat Britiſh however was not loſt. The | 
brave inhabitants, who ſurvived the liber- 
ty of their country, and could not 2 

| e. 
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the idea of living with their conquerors, 
retired to the countries within the moun- 
tains on the weſt of the iſland, now called 
Wales and Cornwall, where they maintain- 
ed their inde ce for many centuries, 
and where their language is ſtill preſerved. 
The Welſh and the Corniſh therefore are 
the pureſt remains of the primitive Celtic 
language. | | 


To theſe we may add the Armoric, or 
language of the Bas Breton, on the coaſt 
of France ; the inhabitants of which are 
genuin deſcendants of the old Britons. 
The time and occaſion of this ſettlement in 
France are not certain. Perhaps a body 
of Britons were driven thither by the Sax- 
on conqueſt of England ; 'or what is more 
probable, as it is a tradition _— the 
people, the Armoricans are the poſterity 
of ſome Britiſh ſoldiers, who had been in 
the Roman army when it was called to It- 
aly to defend the empire, and on their re- 
turn, being informed that the Saxons had 
taken poſſeſſion of their native country, 
ſeated themſelves on the oppoſite coaſt of 
France.“ ä 


Bur 


* Tzmriz's Introd, to Hiſt, of England. 
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Bur — _— 28 
tlement, the lan is the 
old Britiſh or Cation. for altho t muſt 
have been ſeparated from their country- 
men about. twelve or fourteen hundred 
years, yet there is ſuch an affinity ſtill be- 
tween the Welſh and the Armoric, that 

the Welſh ſoldiers, who paſſed thro Brit- 
tany in a late war,“ could converſe famil- 
iarly with the inhabitants. If any other 
proof than this were neceſſary to convince 
the reader, we might mention the name of 
this province, Brittany, and produce a long 
catalogue of Armoric words, collated with 


the Welſh and Corniſh. 


Ox would think chat the Iriſh TY reaſon 
7 their vicinity to England, l have 
ken the ſame language; yet it is found 

t the old Iriſh tongue has very little af- 
finity with the Welſh. Sir William Tem- 
ple aſſerts that the Erſe, or Caledonian 
lan e, 154 the old Iriſh, which are rad- 
h and ſpoken alſo on the Iſe 

| of Man: have no affinity with any other 
language now ſpoken. But the celebrated 

Lluyd 


* Ar the conqueſt of Belifle. mn 
let's North. Antiq. page 23. | 


+ Woxxs, Vol. g. Introd,to Hiſt, Eng. 
Bod © AT £5 | 
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Lluyd and others, who have been more 
critical in their inveſtigations of this ſub- 


ject, maintain that the Iriſh has a real af- 
finity with the Cambrian or Britiſh. They 
f further ſhow that many names of places 
5 in S. Britain, the meaning of which is loſt in 
4 the Welſh, can be explained only by words 
i now. extant in the Iriſh and Erſe. This 
| is a' ſufficient proof of a common origin.“ 


Bor on this point hiſtorians are divided 
in opinion. Some ſuppoſe that the north 
3 | e f 


* InDErD a good reaſon may be given ſor the apparent 
difference in the ſeveral branches of the old Celtic. In this 
language, words are declined by changing the initial letters, 
14 or by prefixing an article with an apoſtrophe. By theſe 
14 means, words are fo altered, that a ſuperficial obſerver may 
confound the radical letters, with thoſe which are added for 
the ſake of expreſſing different relations. Thus the Brit- 
11h word pen ſigniſies, a head pen gur, a man's head ; 2 ben, 
His head; i phen, her head; yu men, my head. This by 
the way is no contemptible evidence that the Britiſh was 
derived from the Phenician or Hebrew, in the latter of 
which, words are declined by prefixes, as well as ſuſſixes. 


_ Fox the difference between the Iriſh and Britiſh, Lluyd 
aſſigns other reaſons, The anceſtors of the Iriſn and High- 
] nd Scots, who were called Gyydehans, might have been 
the original Celts, who firſt inhabited Britain; and the 
Cymri or Welſh, another race; or a branch of the Celtic 
Cimbri, might, either by colonization or conqueſt, take poſ- 
ſeſkon of Britain, and introduce a very different dialect of 
the: ſame radical language, The Iriſh language might be 
ſomewhat changed by Cantabrian words, imported by the 
Scots from Spain ; and the Cymraeg or Britiſh might ſuffer 
conſiderable changes during 400 years ſubjettion to the Ro- 
mans. See Pref, to Mallet's North, Antiq. page 42. 
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of Ireland was firſt ed by emigrations 
from Scotland, and the ſameneſs of their 
language renders this opinion probable. 
But whence do the Scots derive their ori- 
gin? The--moſt probable account of the 
ſettlement of Scotland is, that it was peo- 
pled from Norway or ſome other northern 
country, by a tribe of thoſe nations that 
went under the general denomination of 
Scythians ; for Scot and Scythian are from 
the ſame root, 571 | 


THERE are writers, however, who con- 
tend that Ireland muſt have been ſettled 
from Spain, for there are many Spaniſh 
words found in the language of the coun- 
try. But the number of theſe is too in- 
por gain to render the argument con- 
CLIUNLVE, | 28 ne 


Wrruix a few years, an attempt has 
been made to trace the origin of the Iriſh 
nation, to the Carthaginians. The au- 
thor of a {mall work, entitled An Eſſay 
on the Antiquities of Ireland,” has exam- 
ined, in a play of Plautus, the Punic ſpeech 
which has the marks of being the genuin 
language of Carthage, and has collated it 
with the ancient Iriſh, In this ſpeech ' 

A th there 
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there is a 7 — between the 
languages. [B — . , 11191 


Bor without running into x field of 
conjecture, it is ſufficient for my purpoſe 


*» F cg 


to obſerve; that the Iriſh, the Erſe, and the 


language fpoken on the Iſle of Man, are 
indiſputably the ſame, and muſt have been 
very ancient: That the Welſh, the Corn- 
Hh, and the Armoric are now a diſtinct 
language, and unqueſtionably the remains 
of the Celtic, or — language which was 


common to Gaul ind Britain, when the 


were invaded by Julius Ceſar. The In 
and the Britiſh may be as diſtin&t as the 
Hebrew and the Britiſh; and yet a critical 
etymologiſt may diſcover in both, common 
radicals enough to convince him that both 
are the offspring of the ſame parent. 


 HiTntRTo our reſearches have ' thrown 


but little light upon the preſent Engliſh 


language. For the ſubſtance of this we 


muſt look to the Saxon branch of the Teu- 


tonic 55 
| a Tux 


*« ExAT autem illa Anglo- Sax onum lingua antique Teu- 
ionicæ propago, (niſi antiquæ Gothicæ ſeu Geticæ potius 
dixeris, forſan ipſa eutonica duxerit origmem) ut et 
Francica illa in Galliam advecta, et hodierna Germanica, 


Belgica, Danica, Suevica, Boruſſica, aliæque affines lin- 


gut. — Warri. 


r , . x y ß x. 
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Tus Teutones and Goths or Getæ were 
the nations that inhabited the north. of 
Europe. They were in a rude ſtate and 
had no hiſtorical records by which their de- 
ſcent could be aſcertained. They however 
had a claſs of men under the denomina- 
tion of Scalds or Bards, whoſe , buſineſs it 
was to recount in verſe the illuſtrious ac» 
tions of their heroes, and to preſerve their 
traditions. Theſe Scalds agree that 
their anceſtors came from the eaſt ;* and 
it is well known alſo that Herodotus men- 
tions the Germans as a Perſian people. 
It is probable that they extended their ſet- 
tlements gradually, or were driven from 
Aſia by the Roman invaſions under Pom- 
pey, during the reign of Mithridates, and 
under the conduct of Odin, their hero and 
lawgiver, eſtabliſhed themſelves on the 
ſhores of the Baltic. 


From theſe nations proceeded thoſe fierce 
and numerous warriors, who, under dif- 
ferent leaders mvaded and ſubdued all the 
ſouthern parts of Europe ; changed the 
government, the manners and the language 

| of 


*MaLiter's North, Antiq. 


A d Hepcas 0s ode, IasbiA as, Atpouriaues, i 
Toppany,” — Herodotus in Clio. ed. 1570, page 34. 
D 3 
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of the primitive inhabitants, and gave them 
their preſent complexion. The Saxons, 
who inhabited the northern parts of Ger- 
many, or Denmark, were the tribe that 
conquered England, and introduced a lan- 
guage and a form of government, the prin- 
ciples of which are ſtill exiſtent among 
their deſcendants, both in England and A- 
merica. This happened in the fifth and 
fixth centuries. enosth 


Ovnx language is therefore derived from 
the ſame ſtock as the German, the Dutch, 
the Daniſh, the Swediſh, and the Swiſs. 
Of all theſe branches, the German 1s per- 
haps the principal, and that which has ſuf- 
fered the leaſt by the violence of conqueſt 
or the changes of time. Between this and 
the pure Engliſh, there is a cloſe affinity, 
as may be obſerved by any perſon indiffer- 
ently well acquainted with both. + 


- From the eſtabliſhment of the Saxons 
in England, to the Norman conqueſt, the 
language of the country ſuffered but little 
variation. The invaſions of the Danes and 
their government of the kingdom, during 
a ſhort period, could not but affect the 
language, yet not materially, as the iſland 


fuflered a change of maſters, rather my 
0 
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of people or laws; and indeed the Danes 
themſelves ſpoke a dialect. of the Saxon. 
language. A 10 #5 E 

Bur the conqueſt by William, the Nor- 
man, in 1066, introduced important chang-* 
es into tlie language, as elf the goverti- 
ment of the Engliſh nation. William was” 
followed by multitudes of his countrymen ;/ 
theſe formed his court, and filled the rich 

livings, temporal and ecclefiaſtical, which 
were forfeited or left vacant by the death 
of their former poſſeſſors who were ſlain in 
the battle of Haſtings. The language of 
the conquerors, which was a mixture of 
Latin and Norman, immediately became 
faſhionable at Court, and was uſed in all 
legiſlative and judicial proceedings. It 
continued to be the polite and law language 
of the nation about three centuries; when, 


in the thirty ſixth year of Edward III.“ an 


act of parliament was paſſed, ordaining 
that in future all pleas in courts ſhould be 


made in Engliſh and recorded in Latin. 
In the preamble to this act, the reaſon aſ- 


ſigned for making it is, that the people 
of the realm did not underſtand French. 
THis 


* 1362. 


+ In this act of Edward III. there is an expreſs reſerva- 


tivn in favor of particular law-phraſes or technical terms, 
which, 
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Tas proves that the Norman French 
was ſpoken only by the nobility, who were 
moſtly of Norman extraction, and by the 
higher orders of men m office, at court, or 
in the cities. The body of the people, de- 
ſcendants of the Saxons, ſtill retained their 
primitive tongue.“ * this period, 

when French was the polite, and Saxon 
the vulgar language of the Engliſh, the 
Latin was alſo underſtood by the learned, 

who were moſtly the regular and ſecular 


"gy On the revival of literature in 


Europe Latin was ſtudied with claſſical 
| eſs, and the number and excellence 
of the _ and Roman a with 
the elegance of the languages, have recom- 
mended them tothe attention of ſucceeding 


generations. The records of parliament 


and of judicial proceedings were kept in 
Latin, 


which, by long uſe, had peculiar fores and ri- 
ety, ic, esc - — r be well fp lied by 221 | 


words or- es. B the har hos. bc A words 
Rill uſed in law proceedings, 


Wr have the teſtimony of Robert, Earl of Glouceſter 
(who wrote under Henry III. and Edward I.) to this pur- 
pole. Page 364. | 

« Vor bote a man couth French, me tolth of hym well lute, 

% Ac lowe men holdeth to Englyſs and to her — ſpeeche yute. 


For but a man knoweth French, men told of him well lit- 
fle, and lowe men holdeth to Engliſh and to their native 
tongue,——That is, unleſs a man could fpeak French he 
was little eſleemed. 


4 bd LS * be 4 by « — 0 = . 
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Latin, from the thirty ſixth of Edward III. 
to the fourth of George H.“ when, by act 
of parliament, the Engliſb was ordered to 
be the language of the Engliſb laws and 
public records. Of theſe three languages, 
the Saxon, the Norman French and the 
Latin, our preſent Engliſh is compoſed. 


THz incorporation of the Roman and 
other foreign tongues with the Engliſh, 
took place principally under the firſt Nor- 
man kings. It was attended with ſome 
difficulty, and Chaucer has been cenſured 
by his cotemporaries for introducing cart- 
loads of French words into his writings. 


LANGUAGE is the effect of neceflity, 
and when a nation has a language which 
is competent to all their purpoſes of com- 
municating ideas, they will not embrace 
_ words and A 5 18 — rea- 
on why the yeomanry of the Engliſh na- 
tion kad never adopted the im AIR 28 

0 


* 1731. 


*. Ex hac maleſano novetatis pruritu, Belgæ Gallicas 
voces paſhm civitate ſua donando gu ſermonis puritatem 
nuper non leviter inquinarunt, et Chaucerus Poeta, peſſimo 
exemplo, integris vocum plauſtris ex eadem Gallia in naſtram 
linguam invectis, eam, nimis antea a Normannorum vidtori 
adulteratam, omni fere nativa gratia et nitore ſpoliavit. —— 
Skinner Etymol, L, A, Pref, 
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of the Engliſh tongue. The Saxon was 
competent to moſt of the purpoſes of an 
agricultural people; and the claſs of men 
who have not advanced beyond that ſtate, 
which in fact makes the body of the na- 
tion, at leaſt in America, — uſe any 
words except thoſe of Saxon original. 


Bur as men proceed in the progreſs of 
ſociety, their ideas multiply, and new words 
are neceſſary to expreſs them. They muſt 
therefore either invent words, or combine 
thoſe before uſed into compounds, or bor- 
row words of ſuitable import from a for- 

eign — The latter method was 
princip 7 f mers by the Engliſh. The 
learned of the nation ſpoke and wrote Lat- 

in, which had been the language of a po- 
lite and improved nation, and conſequent- 
ly abounds with terms in the various arts 
and ſciences. When the Engliſh found 
their native tongue deficient, they had re- 
courſe to the Roman or Greek, where they 
were immediately ſupplied with words, ex- 
preſſive of their new 1deas, and eaſily con- 
forming to the genius of the Engliſh lan- 


guage. 
Tux Engliſh retained its Saxon appear- 


ance till the twelfth century.[C] From this 


period 
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period to Chaucer, who wrote in the reign 
of Edward III. about the year 1360 or 70, 
the changes were flow and gradual. Chau- 
cer was à man of a very liberal education; 
well verſed in the Greek and Roman au- 
thors; and his mind had been improved hy 
his travels. His genius and acquirements 
led him to ſtray from the common ſtile of 
dev, 2 enrich = es with the ele- 
ce e Provengal language, at that 
Gow the moſt poliſhed in Europe.“ His 
abilities, his reputation and his influence 
at court, enabled him, in oppoſition to 
his adverſaries, to introduce many beau- 
ties and much energy into our language. [D] 


From Chaucer to Addiſon our language 
was progreſſively refined, and enriched 
with a variety of words, adequate to all 
its uſes among a people highly improved. 
The French language has furniſhed us with 
military terms; the Dutch with ſea phraſes; ' 
the Greek and Roman with words proper to 
form and poliſh the poetical, hiſtorical and 
rhetorical ſtiles, and with terms in mathe- 
matics, philoſophy and phyfic ; the mod- 
ern 


RAM IV. of Aragon, countof Provence, rendered 
his Court a temple of the muſes, and to this reſorted the 
lovers of the Belles Lettres from every part of Europe. A- 
bout the year 1300, a taſte for the Provengal language and 
poetry was imbibed in Italy, and ſoon after in England. „ 
Denina, Chap. 4. 


only been enriched with a copious ſupply 
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r. 
munc, painting Ppture; Aa 

Saxon, the ground- work of the whole, the 
yeomanry all the words for which 
they have any uſe in domeſtic life or in 
the agricultural and moſt ſimple mechan · 
ical employments. vb 240 


In this progreſs {, the | 


: iT © 
£ * x 
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of words, but the accent of words has gen- 
erally been eſtabliſhed in ſuch a manner 
as to render pronunciation melodious. 
The ſ language is alſo ſoftened, by an 
omiſſion of the harſh and guttural ſounds 
which originally belonged to the language, 
and which are ſtill retained by the Ger- 


mans, Scotch and Dutch. At the ſame 


time, it is not, like the French, enervated 


by a loſs of conſonants, It holds a mean 


between the harſhneſs of the German, and 


5 the feebleneſs of the French. It has more 


ſmoothneſs and fluency than the northern 
languages, and leſs muſic in its vocal 
ſounds, than the Spaniſh and Italian. As 
the Engliſh have attempted every branch 
of ſcience, and generally proceeded farther 
in their improvements than other nations, 
ſo their language is proportionably copi- 


ous and expreſſive. 
| REMARKS, 
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F HAVING wi this Wan W an 
the preſent ſtate of the language, I proceed 
60 Roni Kata ee t from 
* PRE: E 5 | 


1. Tut pritiltive 14igus; of the E - 

liſh nation was the Saxon, 5 the 8 
derived from that, now conſtitute tlie 
ground. work of modern En gliſn. Hence 
all the rules of inflection, and moſt of the 
rules of conſtruction, are Saxon. The plu- 
ral terminations of nouns, the variations 
of the pronouns, the endings which mark 
the compariſon of adjectives, and the in- 
flections of the verbs, are wholly of Teu- 
tonic origin. - For this reaſon, the rules 
of grammatical conſtruction and the pro- 
pricty of particular phraſes, can be aſcer- 
ained only y by the ancient Saxon, and the 
modern Engliſh writings. The Greek and 
Roman languages were conſtructed on dif- 
ferent principles, which circumſtance has 
not been ſufficiently attended to, by thoſe 
who have attempted to compile Engliſh 
Grammars. The conſequence is, that 
falſe principles have been introduced and 


/ 


ane a as the rules of the Engliſh lan- 


Suage, 8 


— 
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guage, by which means very eminent writ- 
ers have been led into miſtakes. | 


- - 
* 
- * 


2. Ir has been remarked that the com- 
mon people, deſcendants of the Saxons, 
uſe principally words derived from the na- 
tive language of their anceſtors, with few 
derivatives from the foreign tongues, for 
which have no occaſion. This fact 
ſuggeſts the impropriety of writing ſer- 
mons, or other diſcourſes deſigned for gen- 
eral uſe, in the elevated Engliſn ſtile. To 
adapt a ſtile to common capacities, the 
language ſhould conſiſt, as much as poſſi, 
ble, of Saxon words, or of Latin and French 
derivatives which are introduced into fa- 
miliar diſcourſe. The modern taſte for in- 
troducing uncommon words into writings, 
for rounding periods, and riſing into what 
1s falſely cal 455 elegant and ſublime ſtil 
has had an unhappy effect in renderin 
language obſcure or unintelligible.* 

1 74 E 3. Tux 


* A REMARKABLE example of this kind of ſtile, we have 
in Elphinſtone's principles of the Engliſh Language, The 
author has taken great pains to be obſcure, and has ſucceeded 
to admiration, | f 

Or this kind of tile, the reader may ſee a ſpecimen in the 
following paſlage, taken from Young's ſpirit of Athens, 
Page 6, „ 

| « SURELY, 
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3. Tux number and perfection of the 
languages from which the Engliſh is col- 
lected, muſt account for its copiouſneſs and 
the multitude of ſynonimous words with 

which it abounds. . 


A PRIMITIVE unmixed language rarely 
contains two words of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion. On the contrary, rude nations often 
uſe one word to expreſs ſeveral ideas, which 
have ſome reſemblance or analogy to each 
other, in the conſtitution of things. 

42 | From 


«SURELY, in every mind, there is an emulation of virtuous 
ſuperiority, which, however fortune or the meaner paſſions 
may hebitate its powers, ſtill, at every example of ſucceſs 
in the particular object of its predilection, glows into a mo- 
mentary flame, which from frequent reſuſcitation may ac- 
quire a ſtability and ſtrength ſufficient to reach at the at- 
tainment of what, at firſt, was regarded ſolely as matter of 
admiration ; the idea of imitation which hath thus enraptur- 
ed the fancy, may in times of perilous crifis ſomewhat ele- 
vate the mind and influence the conduct; and if ſuch ever 
may be the effect, what other lecture can ballance the utili- 
ty of that, which thus animates the man, and urges him to 
_ and dilintereſted ſervices in a good, great and public 
Ca e. 6 f 


Tue author could hardly have invented an arrangement, 
better calculated to obſcure his meaning. 
[ 


IT is ſaid of Moliere, that before he would ſuffer a new 
play of his to be acted, he read it to an old woman, and 
Judged, by the effect it had upon her, what reception it 
would meet with on the ſtage. It is a pity, ſome modern 
writers do not copy the example, | 


advantages to a judicious writer, may = 


* 
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From the poverty of à language pro- 
ceed repetitions of the ſame word, to ex- 


eſs an idea with force, or in the 
uperlative degree. Hence the Hebraiſf ms, 
as they are called, of the Bible; to r goice 
with joy ; to fear with great fear. This 
mode of ſpeaking is frequent among all 
nations whole languages are imperfect. 


Bur the Engliſh, on the other hand, a- 
bounds with ſynonimous terms, ſo that a 
repetition of words is generally unneceſſary, 
even when there is a neceſſity of repeat- 
ing the idea in the ſame ſentence. 


Tuts copiouſneſs, while it affords great 


be abuſed, and become the cauſe of a 
lix verboſe ſtile. Inſtances of this uſt 
occur in almoſt every author; it is one 
of the greateſt, as well as. moſt frequent 
faults in writing, and yet has —_— been 
cenſured by critics.“ 

THERE are indeed but few 8 in 
which two or three words expreſs preciſe) 

| e 


* Da, Blair has made a few excellent remarks on this 
Ault, under the article Precifion, Lecture 10, I do not re- 
member to have ſeen any other criticiſms upon this ſub- 


Jett. 
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the ſame idea; but there are inſtances 
of words conveying nearly the fame ſenſe, 
which are thrown together by careleſs 
writers without the leaſt occaſion. Take 
for example a paſſage of Mr. Addiſon's 
Cato : | 


« So the pure, limpid ſtream, when foul with ſagins 

Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, | 

Works itſelf clear and as it runs refines, - 
Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhines,” | 


Punx and limpid are here too nearly ſy- 
nonimous to be applied to the ſame object. 
The ſame objection lies to the uſe of foul 
with fains.” Between working clear and 
refining, there is perhaps no difference in 
idea : And the arrangement in the fecond 
line is objectionable, for the conſequence 
is placed before the cauſe ; ruſhing torrents 
being the conſequence of deſcending rains. 
Such an aſſemblage of ſynonimous words 
clogs and enfeebles the expreſſion, and fa- 
tigues the mind of the reader. Writers 
of an inferior claſs are*particularly fond of 
crouding together epithets. If they would 
deſcribe a man they hate, he is a /ow, vile, 
mean, deſpicable, contemptible fellow. If 
they would deſcribe a man of an amiable 
character, he is the moſt kind, humane, lov- 
F ing, tender, affectionate being imaginable. 

E - Epithets, 
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Epithets, ſo liberally beſtowed, confuſe our 
ideas and leave the mind without any diſ- 
tinct knowlege of the character. [E] 

To a copiouſneſs of language, on the 
other — 4 may be aſcribed 6 decline 
of action in ſpeaking, and the want of an- 
imation. hen nations have but few 
words to expreſs their ideas, they have re- 


_ courſe to figures, to ſignificant tones, looks 


and geſtures, to ſupply the defect. Hence 
the — language of the Orientals of 
antiquity ; hence the wmagery of the Cale- 
donian Bard ;* . the bold horical lan- 
guage of the American natives, and the 
expreſſive tones and geſticulations that at- 
tend their ſpeaking. 8 


To this cauſe alſo muſt we aſcribe the 
muſic of the Greek language, and the ac- 
tion which accompanied the rehearſals on 
the ſtage. What was the effect of neceſſi- 


ty at firſt, became afterwards a matter of 


art. This was the origin of the panto- 
mime. Modern operas are alſo an imita- 
tion of the ancient muſical rehearſals of 
the theater. 
| BuT 
OssiAx. 


+$ee Blair, Lecture 6, and Condillac, in his Eſſay on 
me Origin of Human Knowlege. The dancing of 2 and 
3 others, 
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Bur as languages become rich and fur- 
niſh words for eommunicating every idea, 
action muſt naturally ceaſe. Men will not 

ive themſelves the pain of exerting their 
imbs and body to make themſelves under- 
ſtood, when a bare opening of their lips 
will anſwer the purpoſe. This may be 
aſſigned as one principal cauſe of the de- 
cline of eloquence in modern ages, partie- 
ularly among the Engliſ n. 


To the ſame cauſe, in part, may we aſ- 
cribe the difference in the French and Eng- 
liſh manner of ſpeaking. It is a common 
obſervation, that the French uſe more ac- 
tion and are more animated in converſa- 
tion, than the Engliſh. The cauſe uſually 
aſſigned, is, the natural vivacity of the 
French nation; which appears to me not 
ſatisfactory; for the Germans, who A 


others, mentioned in the Old Teſtament, was a ſolemi ex- 
2 in Vhich action was joined with words to expreſs i- 
eas. ä 


Ir is ſaid to have been a diſpute between Cicero and 
Roſcius, whether the former could expreſs an idea by a2 
greater variety of words, or the latter by a greater variety of 
geſture. « Satis conſtat, contendere eum (Ciceronem) 
cum ipſo hiſtrione (Roſcio) ſolitum, utrum ille ſæpius ean- 
dem ſententiam variis geſtibus efficetet, an ipſe per eloquen- 
i copiam ſermone diverſo pronunciaret;”——Macrob, 
Saturn. 2, 10, t 

E 2 
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ble the French, in ſome degree, in their 
manner of ſpeaking, are nevertheleſs a 
more grave people the Engliſh. 

I svsrrer that the difference may in 
part be thus accounted for. The French, 
tho by no means a barren language, wants 
words to expreſs many ideas, for which the 
Engliſh is provided. For example, the 
Engliſh has two forms for the future tenſe 


.=' of verbs; ſhall and will; each of which 

4 has a diſtinct meaning. Shall expreſſes 
5 event in the firſt perſon, and promiſe, 
$1 command or threatning in the ſecond and 
el third. Vill, in the rſon, promiſes; 
kl in the ſecond and third, foretells. The 
976 French has no ſuch diſtinction. The 
* | phraſe je lui payerai, the only form of the 
16.0 uture, cannot convey ſuch diſtin mean- 
fr ings, as promiſe and event, unleſs accompa- 
Fl nied with ſome expreſſive tone or geſture, 
i” A Frenchman therefore, to expreſs the force 
ii of the Engliſh, I will pay, muſt ſupply the 
169 want of a diſtinct word by action, or have 
i; recourſe to a circumlocution. The ſame 
WH « remark holds with reſpect to would and 
11 ſhould, which, in a variety of combinations, 
My retain diſtinct ſignifications. 

17 Tux French has properly but one word, 

16 plume, for the three Engliſh words, feather, 
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pen and quill. Its verbs — * a 
variety of combinations to expreſs the pre- 
ciſe time of an action as the Engliſn. Fe- 
cris is the only phraſe for the Engliſh, 7 
write and I am writing, which have diſtin&t 
uſes ; and I do not know whether there is 
any phraſe uſed in French which will ex- 
actly correſpond with the Engliſh phraſes 
anſwering to the inceptive verb of the Ro- 
mans, 1 am going to write, or, am about 
writing.* | 


Tuis ſolution of a difficulty, which has 
occurred to many people, in comparing the 
5 manners 


I cAxxor think the French devenir prefixed to a verb 
anſwers exactly to both theſe Engliſh forms. The defi- 
ciency of the French in this reſpect, may be obſerved in 
the following paſſage : 


«S'1L eſt vrai que vous aimiez la juſtice, & que vous al- 
lie: en Crete pour apprendre les loix du bon ro: Minos, n'- 
endurciſſez point votre cœur contre mes ſoupirs & contre 
mes larmes,” ——Telemaque, Liv. 4. 


Ir we tranſlate the paſſage thus: If it is true that you 
love juſtice and go to Crete,” &c. we loſe the force of the 
verb alliez ; for the ſenſe is evidently, are going, are now on 
your journey, If it is true that you love juſtice and are 
going to Crete,” &c. 


In French the verbs aimiez and allicz are both in the ſame 
tenſe, and have the ſame form of conſtruction; in Engliſh” 
the verbs ſhould be in'the ſame tenſe, but have different forms 
of conſtruction. In French the force of alliez is collected 
from the ſenſe of the paſſage ; but in Engliſh, it is expreſſed 
by a particular conſtruction. 


E 3 
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manners of the Engliſh and French,” may 
not be the true one; but it appears ration- 
al. Other cauſes alſo have a material 
influence upon eloquence, particularly the 
form of government and the ſtate of bocie 
ty. In theſe reſpects England and France 
may not be ſo favorable to the cultivation 
of oratory, as were the republics of Greece 
and Rome. Burt if a free government is 
the beſt ſoil for the growth of eloquence, 
why ſhould it flouriſh in France rather 
than in England, which 1s ſaid to be the 
fact with reſpect to pulpit eloquence ? The 
81 of the nation may have its effect ; 

ut it is preſumed, the ſtate of the lan- 
guage may be conſidered as an auxiliary 
caule, if not a principal. 


From the foregoing hiſtory of the lan- 
guage, we learn the cauſes of its incorrect 
orthography, The Saxon characters, ſome 
of which were Roman, both in ſhape and 

er, while others were peculiar to the 
language, continued in uſe till the four- 
teenth century. Theſe were afterwards laid 
aſide for the Old Engliſh characters, as they 
are uſually called ; which were introduced 
with the art of printing from Ram 

an 


. 


Ox the firſt invention of printing, letters were cut in 
wood and fixed. They were afterwards engraved N 
metal, 


r , wa , ⁊ 2X Mr A. _ 


% 
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and continued in uſe, till within a century. 
But both the Saxon and German letters 


were much inferior to the Roman in the 


ſimplicity and elegance of their form ; for 
which reaſon moſt of the European na- 
tions have rejected their primitive charac- 
ters and adopted the Roman.* 


In changing the characters of an alpha- 
bet, as well as in expreſſing the ſounds of 


one language by letters of an other, ſome 


difficulty will often ariſe from the want of 
a perfect correſpondence between the true 
ſounds of letters m both. Altho there 1s, 
and muſt be, a great uniformity in the ar- 
ticulate ſounds of all men, yet there are al- 
ſo differences peculiar to each nation, which 
others have not proper characters to ex- 
preſs. | 


Tuus the Romans, when they would 
expreſs the ſound of the Greek 9 and of 


x» for want of ſuitable characters, wrote 
| | th 


metal, ſtill fixed. The third ſtage of improvement was the 
calling of moveable types. It 1s probable that this was a 
work of labor and expenfe ; and it muſt have been a long 
time, before they caſt more than one kind of character. 
Hence the German character was uſed in England. 


Tux Germans and Dutch are exceptions : They uſe 
their old characters in their own language; but they ule the 
Latin character and language in works of ſcience. 
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th and ch. We conclude from this eir- 
cumſtance, that the Greek ſound of tho 
former was that of 7 followed by an aſpi- 
rate, and the latter, that of & with an aſ- 
irate. Yet it is very probable that the 
ounds were guttural in Greek, and not 
exactly repreſented by the Latin combina- 
tions h and ch. | 


Tuus two Saxon characters are repre» 
ſented in modern Engliſh, by the Latin 
combination tþ, as in think, thou. Theſe 
Saxon characters were ſingle letters, and 
had diſtinct powers. We preſerve the diſ- 
tinction of ſounds to this day, but are ſub- 
ject to the inconvenience of having na 
mark by which the eye can diſcern that 
diſtinction. | | | 


Ox the other hand, /b was uſually writ- 
ten by the Saxons ſc, as ſceaft, ſhaft ; ſceam, 
ſhame ; /ceal, ſhall. What was the pro- 
nunciation of e cannot be determined; 
but it is evident that each letter had a dif- 
tinct ſound. It is moſt probable that be- 
fore a, o, and u, /c were pronounced fe, or 
c might have had the force of ch in chooſe, 
It 1s very clear that c had this ſound be- 
fore e and :; for the Saxon words in which 
cb now precede e or i, were formerly ſpelt 

WIT 


* 
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with c only; as child from the Saxon cild; chill 
from cele ; chink from cinnon, to gape z chick 
from cicen. If therefore c before e and i had 
the force of ch, ſceaft muſt have been pro- 
nounced ſcheaft, which would eaſily be Et 
ened down and contracted into ſhaft, - 


Bur whatever was the ſound of /c in the 
Saxon, the ſound derived from. it is now 
ſimple, and has no ſingle character to rep- 
reſent it in our language; for the proper 
ſounds of / and þ combined, do not form 
the ſound which we invariably annex to 
. By not retaining the primitive Saxon 
c after / we have probably laſt the pronun- 
ctation and introduced an irregularity. 


IT is not certain however that a change 
of the alphabet was prior to the change of 
pronunciation; for the latter might —— 
produced the former. But the effect is 
certain; we have a ſimple ſound without 
a * character, which 1s always an im- 
perfection. | 1 1 


Wr have therefore in Engliſh the two 
ſounds of 7h, the aſpirate in think, and the 
vocal in this, both of which are ſimple con- 

ſonant 


Tais may be ſupplied by uniting the two characters / 
and 4 in one, and naming the combination Ei. 
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ſonant ſounds, liar to the language, 
and derived Kn 1 two fingle char e 
Each ought ſtill to be repreſented by a diſ- 
tin ſingle letter. Sh, on the other hand, 
expreſs a ſimple ſound, derived from two 
ſeparate Saxon conſonants, which muſt 
have been originally pronounced as two 
letters. Theſe irregularities muſt have 


been partly owing to a change of alpha. 


bet.“ 


Ornrx irregularities have been occa- 
fioned by an injudicious application of the 


letters of one alphabet to the ſqunds of an- 


other language. 


Tux Roman c fome writers ſuppoſe was 


hard, like &, before all the vowels and diph- 
thongs. It certainly was ſo before all except 
e and i; where, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
it had the found of ch or ts. It is very ev- 
ident that it had not the found of /, which 
we now annex to it in civil, cellar. When 


the Roman alphabet, therefore, took place 


of the primitive Engliſh characters, the 


Greek & ſhould have been always written. 


before 


Tus Germans, who invented — had not proper 
types for the two Saxon or Engliſh characters; they there- 
fore made uſe of th as a ſubſtitute for both, which defect 
Ve have not yet ſupplied, ge | | h 


: 
| 
T 
, 
Z 
| 
* 
: 
: 


. 
n 


2 
5 
d 
i 
: 
: 
| 


» 
4 — 
4 — ie; r 
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before a, o, u, as in cat, cord, cup; and / 
before e and i. Or c ſhould have been 
called ke, limited to one ſound, and always 
uſed inſtead of łæ. If our anceſtors had re- 
tained the Roman pronunciation of e be- 
fore e and i, they would probably have 
It cera, eivilis, chera, chivilis,* ch having 
its Engliſh ſound of 1%, as in charm. But 
if they pronounced theſe words as we do, 
they ſhould have ſubſtituted, / ſera, ſvilis. 
In ſhort, they ſhould have limited every 
character to one ſound; in which caſe, one 
of the three letters, c, E, /, would have been 
entirely omitted as uſeleſs. This would 
have delivered us from a large claſs of dif- 
ficulties. | ; 


WHETHER the ph and ch, in Greek de- 
rivatives, were originally introduced into 
Engliſh, becauſe our anceſtors preſerved 


the aſpirate; or whether the þ was retain- 


ed merely to ſhow the etymology of words, 
it is not eaſy to decide. The probability 


1s, that theſe letters were never aſpirated 


in Engliſh, but that ph has ever been pro- 

nounced /, and ch generally &; as in Phil- 

ip, chorus. It is probable however that the 

Romans, from whom the Engliſh borrow- 

ed their characters, preſerved the aſ Pon 
| or 


Or tera, tfvilis, 
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for they very ſcrupulouſly retained the 5 
after p and c; and they attempted to copy 
exactly the Greek pronunciation.“ They 
borrowed all words in pb, ch and th from 
the Greeks. We have preſerved the char- 
acters, but have moſtly loſt the aſpirate; 
pb has invariably the ſound of /; cb, in 
Greek derivatives, generally that of &; and 
th has betome the repreſentative of two 
ſimple conſonants. With this change of 
pronunciation, the orthography ſhould 
have changed ; philoſophy ſhould now be 
written filoſofy ; and chorus, korus ; th might 
become a ſingle character and be called 
Etb. [F. 


Bur it was the fate of our language to 
be ſhaken by violent revolutions, and aban- 
doned to accident or the caprice of un- 
ſkillful heads. The operation of imper- 
ceptible 
*« Eunpem olim (pk ) ſonum habuiſſe ae f inſcriptiones 
veteres confirmant, in quibus alterum pro altero promiſcue 


adhiberi cernimus : ut phideli“ fidelis,) ——Middle- 
ton de Lat. Liter. Pron. Dif, oy | 


Ov letter f has ſome degree of aſpiration in its ſound ; 
a but had its orginal Roman ſound been preciſely that of the 
. Greek @ phi, it is probable that f would have been whol- 
FN ly uſed in derivatives where the phi occurred, I ſuſpect 
that pk in Latin muſt have been originally more ſtrongly 
aſpirated than /; but the tranſition the ſound of t 
one to that of the other was eaſy,and the diſtinction was grad» 
ually loſt, | 
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ceptible cauſes, common to all languages, 
in all ages, has alſo been gradually chang- 
ing the ſpelling and pronunciation. 


In Chaucer's time, the infinitive mode 
and plural number of verbs, in the preſent 


tenſe, ended often in en; as loven, for to 


hve or they love. But loveth was ſome- 
times uſed in the plural, and n began to be 
omitted in the infinitive. The French 
termination eſſe, as in Goddeſſe, richeſſe, was 
uſed, and the final e was often pronounced. 
The plural number of nouns uſually end- 
ed in es, as houndes; and in the ſame man- 
ner terminated the genitive caſe. Nouns 
now ending in y, ended then in ze, as ſtorie; 
y was ſtill prefixed to participles, as ybent ; 
and y was often uſed where we now write 
g, as yeve for give. . 


From that period the orthography was 
ſtill varying, at leaſt in ſome particulars, 
till the beginning of the — centu- 
ry. The group of eminent writers who 
were cotemporary with Swift, gave great 
ſtability to the ipelling s yot {ome good au- 
thorities differ trom in ſeveral points, 
Johnſon, who has been uſually followed by 
ſucceeding compilers of dictionaries, pre- 
ſerves the # in honour, favour, and fimilar 

| words ; 
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words; as alſo the final + in publick, Kc. 
Aſh, followed b by many writers, very pro 
erly reſtores theſe words to the Roman fel 
=. by omitting the # and x. Exc _ 
theſe particulars, the orthography 
language is nearly fixed. 


Tur pronunciation has been neglected 
till a few years ago; when Sheridan and 
Kenrick, with ſeveral compilers of leſs note, 
attempted to give us a ſtandard, Unluck- 
ily they have all made the attempt on 
falſe principles ; and will, if followed, 
multiply the mbcmalies, which already 
deform the language and embarraſs the 
learner.* 


Tux language, is compoſed of a va- 
riety of materials, and it requires ſome 
labor to adjuſt the parts and reduce them 
to order, 


To accompliſh this purpoſe, we muſt 
ſearch for ſuch principles of analogy as 
ſtill exiſt in its conſtruction, and make 
them the pillars of a regular ſyſtem. Where 
ſuch principles cannot be .found, let us 
examin 


Wi may except Kenrick, who has paid mala to 


principles, i in marking the pronunciation, 
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examin the opinions of the learned, and 
the practice of the nations which ſpeak 
the E Engliſh, that we may determine 
by the weight of authority, the common lau 
of language, thoſe queſtions which do not 
come within any eſtabliſhed rules. 
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of the ENGLISH ALPHABET." 


n ROM a Ra. 
2 the Engliſh language, and 


5 ſome remarks upon that 
s Ml 5 ſubject. I proceed to exam 


Ain its elements, or the | 
ers of the letters which 


— our r alphabet. 


Turxx are in Engliſh, twenty five char- 

acters or letters which are the repreſenta- 

tives of certain ſounds, either Lani or 

2 a, Sui d, e, f. 5 * ke | m, 

qr, ſ. t, u, v, w, x, y, 2. The 

Eng a” the character h, which 
marks 


k Pale © © n Af eg" an! WES "2 ' 3 Lein of 
* * —_ a e PFF. ͤ 885 oe EEE... 
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marks an aſpiration or ſtrong breathing, 


but has very little found of its own. [G] 


LTT RS, according to the ſounds they 
repreſent, or the purpoſes they ſerve, are 


very naturally divided into three kinds 5 


vowels, dipthongs, and conſonants. 


Ix order to obtain clear ideas of our 
alphabet, let us RNA + to "00 nein 
definitions: 

1. A vocar ſound, formed by opening 
the mouth, and by a ſingle poſition of the 
organs of ſpeech, is a ſimple ſound or vow- 
el. Moſt of the vowels in Engliſh are ca- 
pable of being prolonged at pleafure, with- 
out varying the poſition of the organs. 


2. No more than one ſimple found can 
be formed ol one aperture of the mouth, 
ti 


and one ion of the organs of ſpeech. 


The . difference that can — made with 


the ſame poſition of the organs, is, to Ls 
long and ſhorten the ſame found. 


3. Two ſimple ſounds, cloſely united in 
pronunciation, or following each other ſo 
rapidly that the diſtinction is ſcarcely per- 


ceptible, form a dipthong. In pronoun- 
eing 


28. 


08 


” qc by od 
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ing a dipthong, two poſitions of "the 


& 
— . ; 
8 — — [Fi 


4. Tuosx letters which are not marks 
of articulate ſounds, but repreſent indiſtint 
ſounds, formed by ſome contact of the 
parts of the mouth, or by compreſſing thoſe 
parts, check all ſound, are denominated 


c nts. © 


Br the firſt definition we aſcertain the 
number of vowels in Engliſh. In pro- 
nounting each of the letters a, 2,2, e, o, o, u, 
we obſerve but one poſition or aperture of 
the mouth; the ſounds are therefore ſim- 
ple, and the letters are called vowels. The 
ſix firſt ſounds are capable of being pro- 
longed at pleaſure. 7918 


By the ſecond definition, we determine 
which ſounds are the ſame in quality, and 
different only in the time of being pro- 
nounced. Thus i in t has the ſame qual- 
ity of ſound as ee in feet, for both are pro- 
nounced with the ſame diſpoſition of the 
organs; but the firſt is the ſhorteſt artie- 
ulation of the ſound, and the laſt, a long or 
grave articulation. The other vowels have 
alſo their ſhort or abrupt ſounds ; a * late 

F 2 | 
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its ſhort ſound in it; f in cart ha 
its tp dls wy carry z à in fell has iu 
ſhort ſound in folly ; oo in fool its ſhon 


ſound in full, O is ſometzmes ſhortenelſf 


in common parlance, as in colt; but the 
diſtinction between o in co and alt, ſeems 
to be acgidental of cle] by the final con- 
ſonant, and not fyfficiently 7 fettled or im. 
portant to require A ſeparate conſideration 


* the third definition we are enabled 
to aſcertain the dipthongs in our lan- 


the vowels ; but the firſt q 


among 
— g ſound of each requires, in pronuncis- 


tion, two poſitions of the of 
ar — e 
neceſſary to rm one le 
poſition n to — another fim- 
ple ſound. We rc, 
aperture ttis, a 
we do the broad 4 or a; The apertur 
however is not quite ſo great: We rapidly 
cloſe the mouth to the poſiion mh: 6 we 


Flv lv ee, and \ Bog the ſound. 
his letter is therefore a dipthong. I 
has no property but what. belongs to 4, 


. _ Uago is not ſtrictiy a vowel ; nor is 
it, as it is commonly repreſented, mpeg 


The letters 7, u and y are uſua 
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/ and o We de not begin the fotind * 
+ the poſition neceflary to ſoumd ce, as is 
wöous in the words falute; ſalubrious, reu- 
ion; 1 e e 
ouch and with a poſi 

d natural. Front —— apps — 


5 the a x with mhich we An 


Fr Ry however! be obſerved pid with 
te letters, 5, u are followed by d conſo- 

, the two ſounds of the dipthong are 
+ clearly diſtifiguiſhable, We de not, 
e, hear the und of (ce nor the ſound 
0 in cube. Fhe conſonant congreſſes 
and clofes the ſound of the 
io feddenly, that the ear can diſtin- 
hut a ſimple vocal ſound: And not- 
thitanding theſe letters are diptkongs, 
en conſidered by themſelves, yet in com- 
lation with conſonants; they” ue gg 
n of de ſounds or vowels.” 


HE ſhore found of 3 4 „ is merely 
rt er. The found of u in tun, is a ſep- 
te vowel, which has no affinity 6 any 


der found | in e p04, 08 


HE ound of oi or oy is „ Gpthanigat: 
poſed of the third. or broad ay 4. * ee. 


e 


{ 
* 
"7 | 
of 
a- 
bh, 
77 
he 
Ne 
Iſs 
as 
le 
ly 
We 
nd. 
7 
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The ſound of ou or om is alſo dipthong: 
compounded of third a and o. The four 

however does not require quite ſo great ; 
apertute of the mouth as broad a the g 
ſition is more natural, and the aruc ati 
roquares-Jels exertion. wt 1 


Tur e los has b . 
very erroneouſly. conſidered a 1 
Whatever might have been the 
pronunciation of theſe letters and i 
Probable that good reaſons operated 
produce their union) they now exhibit | 
8 ſimple vocal ſound. The ſame n 
be ohſerved of ce, 90, au, ai, eq, ei, ie, en 
= 4d perhaps ſome other combinations, e 
of which actually exhibits the ſound of 

letter only, Which found: hs en ast 
1 @ ar . - 


; Unpuz tho head of A we 
perhaps range wa, we, 100, wi, &c. W 
nearly the ſhort ſound of oo; for will 
are pronounced as if written oil, 4 

It is a controverted point, whether v ſui 
be claſſed with the vowels or conſon: 

1 ſhall only obſerve, that it is pronou | 
by opening the 1 N a con 


|; *. Sheridan has coined a word for theſe ct 
tions; he ca. m digraphs, that is, double written. 
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of the parts; altho, in a rapid pronuncia- 
tion, it approaches ta a conſonant. [I] It 
is however very immaterial, whether we 


claſs it with vowels or conſonants; 
as all marians agree that its ſound is 


that of oo ſhort. It ought to be named c 
or wwe ; which would fave children much of 
the trouble they now experience, in learn- 
ing 2 r ſound from that awkward 
name double u. | M !!s 


Tux ſound of y in the beginning of 
words, is, by — „called a — 
but hy moſt of them a conſonant. Lowth 
has aſſerted, that it has every property of a 
vowel and not one of a conſonant. Sher 
idan conſiders y in youth, year, &c. as the 
ſhort er. But if theſe writers would at- 
tend to the manner in which we pronounce 
yes, ye, they would acknowlege that y has 
ſome property different from e; for it is 
very evident that they are not pronounced 
ee-es, ee-e. The fact is, that in the American 
pronunciation of , the root of the tongue 
is preſſed againſt the upper part of the 
mouth, above the palate, more cloſely than 
it is in pronouncing ee, and not ſo cloſely 
as in pronouncing g hard. The tranſition 
however from y to ee or to g, is extremely 

eaſy, and hence the miſtake that y is ſhort | 


ee, 
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oe; ns alſo the convertibility of y with g. I)] 
It appears to me that y in the . 
of words, is more clearly a conſonant than ⁊v. 


o 


- In many. words, 5 has the power of y 
conſonant z particularly after | and n a 


Tun vowels therefore in Engliſh are 
all heard in the following words; late, 
half, hall, feet, pool, note, tun, fight, truth. 
The five firſt have ſhort ſounds or dupli- 
cates, which may be heard in let, hat, hot, 
fit, pull ; and the letters i and are but 
| — — The pure primitive 
vowels in Engliſh are theretore ſeven. 


Tus dipthangs may be heard in the 
following words; lie or defy, due, voice or 
joy, round or now. To theſe we may add 
ua m perſuade; and perhaps the combina- 

ions of and the vowels; in well, will, 
. g in To 9, ANY "> 


Tur conſonants in Engliſh are nine- 
teen; but for want of proper characters, 
five of them are e or marked by 
double letters. We annex two ſounds to 
th; one to ſb; one to ng ; and one to j r 
a, as may be heard in the following words; 


2 
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think, this, ſhall, bring, | confuſion. or 
pleaſure. Theſe charaQters ſhould be call- 
ed, eth, eſb, eng, ezh; and th ſhould 
have two names, the aſpirate as in think, 
and the vocal as in this; the latter ſound 
might be diſtinguiſhed- by a ſmall mark 
drawn thro tb. This improvement. is ſo 
obvious and eaſy, and would be ſo con- 
venient. for the learners of the language, 
that I muſt believe it will ſoon be intro- 
duced. 5 2 > n 4s 


Tur 9 may be dads into 
mutes and ſemivowels, When a conſonant 
compreſſes the lips, or the tongue and roof 
of the mouth, ſo cloſely as to check all found, - 
it is call a Fee Such are p, E, 
and t, as may be perceived by pronouncing 
the {lables, ep, ck, et, When the com- 
preſſion of the organs is more gentle and 
does not ſtop. all | ſound immediately, the 
letters are called mutes ; ſuch are 6, d, and 
g. as may be perceived by pronouncing the 
ſyllables, eb, ed, eg. When a conſonant 
has an imperfect ſound, or hiſſing, which 
may be continued, after a contact of the 
organs, it is denominated a ſemivowel. 
Of this kind are ef, el, em, en, er, es, ev, 
nee cſh, cab, wg: Of theſe, four. 

— 


$ ver and aſpirate, 
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are aſpirates, ef, es, eth, and eſn. The oth 
ers are vocal, e en arg nn 
l 
Tur whole may be thus arran F 
þ Perfect mu Fro t. 22 
a d, g 1 
. „ 1. 
7.1 7 2 % ) 


| h, | 

aſpirate f, J. th, th ö 
Tuer may alſo be claſſed var yh to 
the manner in which they are formed on 
the organs: Thus, thoſe formed 
By the lips, are called labials—b, p, Fin v. 
„ er e FO. i 

ei | 


By the-palate, os called palatine—g, k, hr. 
By "_ noſe, are called nalal—m, n, 85 
[ 


o the ſubje& as the alphabet, 1 Ss 
this remark further; that for want of a 
proper knowlege of the powers of /þ and 
7b, ſome material errors in printing have 
obtained in common practice. Sh are u- 
ſually united in printing, and generally 
with propriety, for the combination repre- 
ſents a ſimple conſonant. But in ſeveral 
compound words / and h have been im- 
properly united, where one is ſilent or 
where each retains its own power, as in 


dishonor 3 8 
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dighonor 2? dichoneft,  dishabille, -hogs 25 
houſchold, and — 

_ The union — ſin thee. words, 
is embarraſſing, eſpecially to children, who 
are led to pronounce them di/b-onor,, diſb- 

cnet, - This error ſtill prevails in printing. 
except in the laſt mentioned word, which 
is ſometimes correctly Printed ee 


* tho not united in BEL * have a 
tendency to produce,” in ſome words, a 
wrong pronunciation. For inſtance, we 
are very apt to ſay Wren-tham inſtead of 
VMrentClam. Hotham is alſo, ambiguous ; 
there is nothing in the orthography to di- 
rect us, whether to pronounce, it Hor. ham i 
| 3 Ho-tham, altho eee in fayor, ( 

of the latter, portion? 1 12242" S 


| HIV JIE | 
Tursr remarks ſhow 33 5 propriety of | 
attending to our orthography, and of at- 
tempting to remove cauſes of error, when 
it can be done without much. trouble or 
W of ging, 188 8 


, 


RULES of PRONUNCIATION. 


7 HAVING briefly es Jained-the-Engliſh | 
| alphabet, en wee rules of roms 


clation. 
LS 101315 Is 
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- In pronunciation, two things demand 
our notice; the proper ſounds of the vow- 
r e e : ok 


7 boch ane abb 
= manits, the g rule is, that fimilar com- 
42 — of drtovs ſhould be alike, 
| except when general cuſtom Ae ae 
wiſe. Thus if i in the words, bind, find, 
nnd, has its firſt ſound, it ought to ave 
the ſame ſound in other ſimilar combitia- 
2 R grind, This is the rule 
— principle 4 
ſhould regulate the —— — of all 2 
guages.' But as langtages are not formed 
at onee by fyſtem, and ate ever — 4 
changes, it muſt neceffarily h + that 
WW there will be in all lan Ex 
W ceptions from any general rule; ſome. de- 
FPertures f from the privcipl e of uniformity. 


2 86 
Ta pracdiee of K naten, whine biber . 
fal or ancient, has, in moſt caſes, the force 
and authority of law; it implies mutual and 
general conſent, and becomes a rule of 
proprietr. On this ground, ſome devia- 
| | tions from the analogy of conſtruction and 
| ation muſt be admitted in all 
l Thus from the analogy: al- 
| | ready mentioned , windis an exception; for 
| general 
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has determined that 
D n JR: e 


ſhoxt ſound. Whether this deviation was 
admitted at firſt to diſtinguiſh this word 
from the verb to wind, or whether there 
were other good reaſons hich cannot now 
be explored, or whether it was merely the 
work of jgnorance or accident, it is un- 
neceſſary to enquire; the common con- 
ſent of 4 E eee 


wath propriety. 

Arne rule j in Engliſh, which admits 
of no exception, 1s, when the accent falls 
on a vowel, it is long, as o in ho- ly; but 
when the accent falls on a conſonant, the 


ing v vowel? is pet, as in auer. 


Ar ald a rule, that let's a 
conſonant cloſes a 175 llable, the preceding 
vowel is ſhort, a in fan an-cy, habit; altho 
this rule has its exceptions, as Cam-bridge 
ge; and perhaps man ger. ; 


| From this rule, the Engliſh except mY 


ny oncient, In this all the ſtandard au- 
thors 


it is ſometimes p —— i long, 
ay In the Ay of rhime, or in Feder to be heard, Mr. 
Sheridan marks it both ways; yet in common diſcourſe hs 
progounees it with i ſhort, as do the nation in general. | 


thors agree, except Kenrick and Buri; 
who mark aut ancient both long and ſhort, 
The Engliſn pronunciation is followed in 
the middle and ſouthern ſtates; but the 
eaſtern univerſities have reſtored theſe words 
to the analogy of the language, and give 
a its ſecond ſound. It is preſumed that no 
reaſon can be given for making theſe words 
exceptions to the general rule, but prac- 
tice ; and this-is far from being univerſal, 
there being many of the beſt ſpeakers in 
America, who give a, in the words men- 
tioned, the ſame found as in anguiſh, annali, 
angelic, antiquity. © 
Tux practice of the eaſtern univerſities 
therefore ſnould be encouraged, rather than 
diſcountenanced ; as it diminiſhes the num- 
ber of anomalies. I ſhall only remark fur- 
ther, that @ in theſe words muſt wares 
have had its third or fourth ſound ; whic 

1s evident from the old orthography ; for 
angel, at leaſt, was ſpelt like grant, com- 
mand, &c. aungel, graunt, commaund. In 
giving a its firſt ſound therefore, the mod- 
ern Engliſh have not only infringed the 
rule of analogy, but have deviated from 

former practice. ; 


In the word chamber, a has its fourth 
ſound. It is neceſſary to remark this ; as 
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there are many people i in America, who. 
give & its firſt ſound, which is contrary to 
analogy and to all the A re- 


. Wrru regard to accent, that 


ſtreſs of voice which ſhould — ary fore 
ſyllable of a word from others, three things 


are to be conſidered ; the importance of 
the ſyllable; the derivation of the word ; 
and the eprom wa. ſyllable. [24,0 


11 


Tur importance of a ſyllable is abe 
ered by reſolving a word into the 
which - compoſe it, or reducing it to its 
radicals. Thus ſenfible is derived from 
enſus in Latin or ſenſe in Engliſh: The 
firſt ſyllable therefore is that on which the 
meaning of the word principally depends ; 
the others being an accetlary termination. 


"Tas firſt ſyllable then is the War im- 
portant and requires the accent. For the 
lame reaſon, admire, compare, deſtroy, &c, 
have the accent on the ſecond ſyllable in 
ben to the firſt; the laſt ſyllables 

ng all derived from verbs, and the firſt 
bein ng mere particles: "ag 

ANOTHER 


The moſt ſignificant words, and conſequently the moſt 
important, are nouns and verbs; then follow adjeftives, 
E auxiliary verbs and participles.— Particles are the 


important. 
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Axorurx rule for laying the accent of 
words ariſes from derivation. Thus all 
words that take the terminations ing, ful, 
105 neſs, ed, eſt, it, hy, retain the accent on 
the ſyllable where it is laid in their primi- 
tives; as proceed, proceeding, wonder, wonder. 
Ful, &c. | a+ | 


Bur the moſt important article to be 
conſidered in the accentuation of words, is 
the terminating ſyllable. From the differ- 
ent terminations of words ariſe various a- 
nalogies, the moſt of which are enumerat- 
ed in the firſt part of my Inſtitute. - The 
principle which has operated to produce 
theſe analogies, is the eaſe of ſpeaking or 
the harmony of enunciation, Conſequent- 
ly this principle muſt take place of all oth- 
ers ; and we find that it frequently inter- 
feres with the two foregoing rules, and reg- 
ulates practice in oppoſition to both, 


Tur general rule, grounded on this 
principle, is, that words, having the /ame 
terminating ſyllable, have the accent at the 
ſame diſtance from that termination. Thus 
all words ending in tron, fon, cion, cial, 
cian, have the accent on the laſt ſyllable 
but one ;* and this without any regard to 

derivation 


| ®1 cons theſe terminations as ſingle ſyllables, 


, 
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gieren * to the number of yon in 

Tube mold with in 5 X te? conſiſt 
of more ſyllables than two; have the acz 
cent or the antepenult; as proty, abſard 
ity, pribability. recoflect biit two excep 
tions, viz. romMundlty, admiratty ; the 55 
of which is laid upon the firſt TOES 


in their prumitves.” nh | 


| Bot V un or the fler if the laſt 
tute, in oppoſitio to the others. Mottal 
has tlie accent on the firſt ſyllable. Here 
the firff rule takss place, Eel the firſt ſylla- 
ble, having mors, death; for its g is the 
moſt important. But.the derivative, mor- 
tality, cbnforms to the analogy of words 
ending im ty and Has the accent ori the laſt 
fyllabſe bat two. . That the euſe or har- 

mony of pronunciation, is the cafe of this 
chan accent, will be 7 to any 
perforr. who {hall atremipt to pronounce 
words of this clafs, with the accent on any 
other Lon than the Foot | 


| MosrT 


. Sach is Me — of pebple to uniformity, that FR 
for the moſt patt,-form the word regularly, and 
pronounce it commonality. Analogy requires that both theſe 
words ſhould end in ity; but cuſtom has eſtabliſhed them 
as exceptions, 


J , 447 
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Mos of theſe rules admit a few excep- 
tions, which are to be learnt by practice. 
Cuſtom has made ſome inroads upon the 
rules of uniformity, and. caprice is ever 
buſy in multiplying anomalies. Still, 

will be of great ſervice in aſcertaining a 


fixing our Janguage ; for tho they may not 


root out old errors, they may prevent the 
introduction of others, sick 36 


Bur beſides the principal accent, there 
1s, in moſt polyſyllables, an inferior accent 
laid on the third or fourth ſyllable from 
the principal. Indeed in ſome words, the 


two accents are ſo nearly equal, as to be 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, 


Ir is denied by ſome critics that there 
are more accents than one, in any word. 
Wl the s of words, 2 — the 

peaking, both require a plurality 

accent in 8 79. — 
and our ears inform us that ſuch a plu- 
rality actually exiſts in practice. If a man 
will aſſert that in ſuch words as defignation, 
exaltation, there is but one ſyllable diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others by a ſuperior ſtreſs 
of voice, he muſt deny the evidence of 
ſenſe, and would not liſten to 1 | 

| N MUST 


o 
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usr however femark that moſt, if 
all ſyllables, derived. from ſome impor- 
t word, have ſome degree of accent:“ 
that in compounds, there are uſually as 
y accents as radicals; Thus in ſunct i- 
which is compoſed of two radicals, 
Zu; and fio, we obſerve two aceents 
ſtrongeſt on the firſt ſyllable. The 
e may be obſerved in magnanimity; from 
nu and animus; in promogeniture, &. 
pt that in theſe the principal actent is 
2 n 
oTWITHSTANDING it 18 à general rule, 
there are as many accents in à word, 
adicals, e of them at leaſt — fre- 
tly removed from the principal ſylla- 
by the analogy of e 
als over all other reaſons. Thus in 
ematics, the two accents lie on the 
er ſyllables; but in matbematici an, the 
accent is removed to a leſs im t 
. In imperceptible, the principal ac- 
Tag cent, 
5 remark we muſt except ſome derivatives 
; Ge. which og Zemde — 
theſe words to be accented on the firſt and third Ja 
ut the genius of the latiguage; ot the analogy of termi- 
has prevailed over etymological reaſons. Etymology 
er reſumes her rights it the derivatives, geographical, 
% &e; where each radical ſyllable is diſtinguiſhed, 


accent. : 2 
G 2 


9 
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eent; with pr opriety, lies on the third ij 
ble, which b — derived from a verb b 
pio) is the moſt important. The pany 
im, being the privative, or that tyll 
which changes the meaning of the » wh 
word from affirmative to negative, beca 
important and has ſome degree: of act 
But in the derivative imperceptsbzlity, wi 
the firſt and third ſyllables retain an ac 
the anglegy of terminatianccenitathey | 
eipal accent my _ ſyllable, Which! 
ventitio e EI | 
others.. . _ 


v2 i 34 hb 2 T7790 

In many compounds, as, earthy 
rain-bou, each ſyllable is pronounced 
the ſtreſs that —— accented ſylla 
and there is little or no diſtinction of 
gent. The reaſon is obvious: Then 
no difference in the importance of the 
lables; both are equally. neceſſary to« 
vey the idea. e 
"YT -» whd 


ee e of ovine grkg the bg 
tion of words, it is only tieceſlary to adyert to: th 
words omiſſion and commiſſiom. Theſe words have 
cent.on the ſecond ſyllabie; but when we uſe them )f 
of contraſt, we lay a ſtrong. accent on the firſt — | 
each, by which the ition of ſenſe. is diſt 
Sins of ol miſſion and com miſſion.” Thus when 
the word regain, we often lay an accent on re almoſ 
to that on gain; becauſe the ſenſe of the, word 
much, or rather wholly, on the particle, 
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ole accent, fuch a word loſes its original 
zaning, or at leaſt its force, as may be 
rved in the word buffy, a corruption of 
— whith, from an affectation of a 
ity of accent, and a hafty 1 ronunciation, 
ſunk into a low word. From the ſame 
jiculous affectation, work-huuſeas, _ 1 
ople, er ne Ik 


On this head, I ſhall n 
er, that ſome words of many 
ve three accents ; of which we © 
* ample 1 in vaters/dindrian. Hor 


f Ir has been already W thirithe 
mrofttion of words, and the eaſe of 

ting, require a plurality of accent. 
ws. 5 why words of many ſyllables 
we two or three accents, is plain to any 
an that attempts: to JEN From. 
ithout an accent: 


r 


4 fur⸗ 
Hables 


Ve an 


Wr cannot pronounce more r ö two 
ccented ſyllables with eaſe ; but 
ur or five can hardly be articulated with- 
t an intervening accent. We glide over 
te 'unaccented fyllables with ſuch rapid- 
that we have hardly time to place the 
gans in a poſition to articulate them. 
be difficulty is in proportion to the num 
G 3 ber: 
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ber; 80 that after calling over two 
three, the voice very naturally reſts or | 
forceably upon a articular ſyllable. He 
the words moſt di alt to e i 
are thoſe of four ſyllables, accented on 
firſt; as eee, noma aye * 
Tbe difficul w 
middle ſyllab — — canſo 
even in crifſyllables, as 4 grandize ; ; bu 
itſelf a ſufficient reaſon for not accent 
the firſt ſyllable of ſuch words as acch 
ble and "refrattory., When one of 1 
words which have the accent on the fi 
and three ſucceeding unaccented e | 
is follawed by two or three 
paſſage is weak and often oecaſions ef 
tion in à ſpeaker; as“ e {yt 
fan of common life,” W 2 


A REMARKABLE: der . this 
find ; in Prieſtley's Preface to Letters U 
Philoſophical Unbeliever; Whether d 
pleaſureable ar of 4 painful nature. 
this example there are ſix weak fl 
following each other without interrupti 
and ſuch paſſages are not reduceable to! 
kind af poetic feet. This aſſemblage 
unimportant ſyllables makes a hiatus 
language, — ſhould, as far as poſi 
be avoided by : a writer; for the _— 

* Prot 
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proſe conſiſts in a proper mixture of im- 
portant and unimportant ſyllables IRI 


' DIFFERENCES of PRONUNCIATION 
' 2nd CONTROVERTED POINTSEX- 
| AMINED. gs | ; 


HAVING laid down ſome general rules 
reſpecting pronunciation, I proceed to ex- 
amin local differences, and the moſt mate- 
rial points of controverſy on this ſubject. 


- In the eaſtern ſtates, there is a practice 
prevailing among the body of the people, 
of prolonging the ſound of i in the termi- 
nation ive. In ſuch words as motrve, rela- 
tive, &c. the people, excepting the more 
poliſhed part, give 7 its firſt ſound. . This 
is a local practice, oppoſed to the general 
175 EL pronunciation 


* In the following paſſage, alliteration or the fimilarit 
of 3 ſyllables, EN bad effect. We tread, 
as within an enchanted circle, Where nothing appears as it 
truly is. —— Blair Serm. 9. 7 . 


A piyricurry of neiation is obvious in the fob 
2 This caution while it admirably protetta 
the public liberty, can never bear hard upon individuals.” 
Change the accent from the firſt to the lecond ſyllable of 
admirably, and the difficulty vaniſhes, "nn 


« And yet the labyrinth is more admirable than the Py- 
tamids,” ——Tranſ, of Herodotus, Euterpe. | 


— 
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_ accents, this reaſan has leſs force, but the 
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pronunciation of the-Englih on both fic 
of the atlantic, fometimes to the rules of gc- 
cent, and always to derivation. In diſſyl- 
lables, as motive, active, the genius of our 
language requires that the accent ſhould 
be Reid on ene Gyllabls, and thay che other 
ſhould be ſhort.“ But by prolonging i in 
the laſt, the diſtinction of accent is total. 
ly.deſtroyed; ©: ot n 


YET WO FF] 7! 1 
£7 04 i 1 
ten have two 


CHEFS (0 26 VE 
— <.* * . - © 


In polyſyllables, which 


derivation, which is from the French mo- 
tf; relatif, always requires that i in the 
termination ive ſhould have the ſound of 
er ſhort, as in live, give. - This is merely 
the ſhort ſound of the French 7, and tha 
conſequence of the Engliſh actent on tha 
— — gr reaſons, with the au- 

ity ot the „approved practice, 
ih 2 the ſin- 
gular drawling pronunciation of the eaſt- 


X , . ce —_— 
ß nts; ann nt 5 Tub 
* — . "att . * *# j , [ s 
+5349 3 : * ? * : CP 1 23 56411 a 1 * 413 he 
P 1 | : : * 
* Exczir compounds, as boolean ð ©» 
& * 2 8 * 9 » | * 
' i p SE 4 = : ; 
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+ Tux final e muſt be conſidered as the cauſe of this vul- 


Aar dialeft. . It is wifthes that ſome bold genjus-would dere 


io be Aen. and ſpell this claſs of words without e, motiv. 
By realon of an embartaſſing orthography,..one half the 
uouble of learning-Engliſh, 2 in acquiring errors, 
and corretting them aſter they are formed into habits, Ta 
prevent the continuance of this erronecus practice, I have, 
in the arſt part of the Inſluute, diſtinguiſhed the fileut e; by 
an Italic character. nr. abi 


TION 


2 ** — — a a 
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2 fame reaſans are ap ta anoth- 
. local pradhice. of 3 


mate ſtates ; 5 le pro- 
115 a ee bk 


he 
— 1 it 
e Mt ted: 2555 


de ere, art hem 


. ＋ Mer ry 


"oY OTHER. x: 5 or, i ons 
in New, fol 1s. the r Fe 
N 7. e 3 a5, MArCY Epos MA 

miſtake ap; . origina bo 
the na br jk moſt. o 
our {ic hoet books, called ar, This fin 

iel has ſpread a falſe pronunciation 9 


ſeveral 0 aha Gf ullons 
people, e u zock Lzrckreg ee out {1 
"© vg an ! larityx 
eme f fine ae run 1 ee | 


extreme, by . N e before , like 2, 
murcy T is an one] The tric found 

of the fon e, AS, tet, is the correct and | 
ts a. of this letter in all 
this claſs. r rage t 20 sen 


V. 
* 


2 1 oo 
ERE 


„ 


Jo remedy che evil in ſome degree, this letter is named 

, in the Inſtitute, In a few inſtances this pronunciation 
e general among polite ſpeakers, as clerks, ſer 

keant, &c. | 
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Turkt is a vulgar ſingülarity in the 

ronunciation of the eaſtern people, which 
very incorrect, and diſagrecable to ſtran - 
gers; that bf 17 und of i ſhortor 
e, before the — — ; as Lib, piower 
or peower. This fault ufually occurs after 
P, c hard; or thoſe other conſbnants which 
are formed near the ſeat of e? in the mouth; 
or in paſſing from which to the ſucceeding 
vowel, the organs naturally take the poſi- 
tion neceſſary to pronounce ee. But the 
moſt awkward countryman pronounces 


round, gin be. with tolerable propriety 
Tus, with ſome other peculiarities which 
revail among the yeomanry of New Eng- 
nd, ſprings from cauſes that do not exiſt, 
in the ſame degree, in any other part of A- 
merica, perhaps not in the world. It may 
ſurprize . thaſe who have not turned their 
thoughts to this ſubject, that I ſhould aſ- 
cribe the manner of ſpeaking among a peo- 
ple, to the nature of their government and 


a diſtribution of their property. Vet it is 
an undoubted fact that the drawling naſal 
manner of ſpeaking in New England ariſes 
almoſt ſolely from theſe cauſes. — 


Perorrx of large fortunes, who pride 
themſelves on family diſtinftions, poſſeſs a 
7 certain:: 
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certain bokineſh, digni v and independenct 
in their manners, 55 give hom yer 
ent air hai their mode of f Thoſe 
. ves form 
a habit of expreſſing chemſelves with the 
mne ee 


et 
In New England, where there are hs 
ſlaves and ſervants; and leſs family diſtinc- 
tions than in any other part of America, 
the people are accuſtomed to addreſs each 


other with m_ —— or 7 attention to 


—— y hey aſk with an air of 
doubtfclneb, is "ie Pon Mr yy or give 

opinions with an indeciſive tone; 
better, I believe, Not poſſeſſin g that pride 
and conſciouſneſs of ſuperi 
tend birth and fortune, their intereourſe 
with each other is all conducted on the 1- 


dea of equality, which gives a ſingular tone 
to their ane ny Fr p to _ 


anne, 


Tursz remarks on not at ply the the com- 
W towns; for 1 who are con- 
verſant with a variety Lo company loſe moſt 
of their ſingularities, and hence well bred 


people 


ority which at- 


= 
$3” +8 


and be taken 10 reforům the prac- 
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1 Lee ef m al} countries, 
the peculiar traits of. national charac- 
are ſgund in the internal, parts of a 
country among that claſs of people who | 
de not travel, nor are tempted-by-an;inter- 
courſe with JoreigneFh.to: quit: their own 
In 
2 22 422 * Wn”! knob OL 13 WY id | 
are the cauſas of the local, peculi» 
arities.in pronunciation, Which prevail. a- 
mag the country people in New England, 


and,ayhich,: to foreigners, are tha object 
of. ridicule. Thee great error: in their man 


ne of ſpeaking proteeds immediately from 


-- 
* 


nor opening the month fuſlciently; Hence 


words are drawled out; in a garelels A 
manner, or the a. paſſage thro 
noſe. {103 Stab: N — Lol W RAC: bg 


$4.45 £ — 
- * 


* 
$2 Log 426 * 


Norhine can be lo difugrecale, as that 
Aer ' whining, cant that diſtinguiſh- 
es a certain claſs of people: and too much 


/ 79117 02 1. 12% 02 Re- s 4 D ö 8 * 4 tice. 1 
* Hencz the e ſimilarity between the idioms 


| = - the gras England people and thoſe of Chaucer, Shake- 


ongre ve, &c. Who wrote in the true Engliſh tile. 
1 is 1 ed by a certain author, that the inhabitants of 
iſlands beſt preſerve their native tongue. New England — 
been in the Gtuation of an iſſand during a 60 years, the Love #7 
except ina few commercial towns, have not been expoſed 
to any of the cauſes which effect W in lnnguage 
and manners, 
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tics. Great efforts ſhoũld — by 
teachers of ſchools, tovinake their pupils o- 
pen — And — — ſound 
ta every dyila 92 ſpeaking 
5 gonfiſts: in giving cack letter and ſyllable 
is due proportion of 7 n A (Rom 


u M51 fit e 67 10 At 
| 1 9126 1 288117 Sem! EA 21 71 Non 
; „Tube ü ordlerto pronounce'ev, u 
er Fun wich propriety, the pupil ſhould 
be taught, after placing the organs in the 
poſition required by the firſt conſonant, to 


open his mouth vides before he begins the 
found of o : Otherwiſe in paſſing! from 


that poſition to tlic re neceſſary to 
2 n inevitably articulate 
3 29 reit i fight in 


— 


bas f 561 VAI ᷣ eee 

: A at methode ieee to | 
thoſe polite: 's who are ſo fond of 
imitating the Engliſh ſtage pronunciation 
as to embrace as futarivp/? ee un 
diſagreeable. I refer to the very modern 
pronunciation of kind, Ay, aide, &e. in 
which we hear the ſhort e before i, keind; ar 
kyind, ſeey, &c. This is the fame barba- 
rous dialæct, as the l and ver of the 
eaſtern country people. Yet, ſtrange as ĩt 
may ſeem, it is the elegant pronunciation 


of the faſhionable * both in England 
and 


Vith the ſound of a, 
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ani] America. Even Sheridan, Who has 


tion of ſuch bariſms will be: ſufficient 
to reſtrain their progreſs, both in New Eng · 
land and on the Britiſh theater. Fr 3187 24 


555 
larly in Virginia, almoſt * the ſound 
of r as in ware, there. In the beſt Engliſh 
ronunciation, the ſound of 7: is much 


11 fofter than in ſome of the neighboring 
languages, particularly the Iriſh and Span- 
ich; and probably much ſofter than in the 
ancient Greek, But there ſeems to be no 
I good reaſon for omitting the ſound alto- 
8 gether ; nor can the omiſſion be defended 
on the ground, either of good practice or 
of rules. It ſeems to be a habit contracted 
by careleſſneſs. til n 207 D 


Ir is a cuſtom very prevalent in the 
middle ſtates, even among ſome well bred 
people, to pronounce /, ſoft, drop, crop, 

[> aft. IDE 
8 
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This ſcems to be a foreign and Teal di- 
2 * Ig cannot be advocated by any 


perſon. who underſt⸗ correct Eng: 
h. [LI | „ 0 * 3 


In: the. middle ſtates alſo, many people 
pronounce 2 t at the end of once iy people 


oncet and twicet. This groſs proper 
would not be mentioned; but for its prev. 
alence among a claſs of very ok educa 
Balint. 24 in. Phi Weines 


T1 


Foren for Py is very common, in Ke 
2 e but not among the better claſſ- 
Catched for caught is more 


of people. 
frequent, and equally barbarous. 7 


220 IE 


Sexovp and "Rroug e for croud, are e ſome- 
times heard among people that 2 be 
aſhamed of the e leaſt n., 


121 for an; 217 i is. heard 1 in. molt of 
the ſtates, but — frequently except in a 
few towns. [ M) 


Horex for help 1 have rarely heard | . 
cept in Virginia. Tore is local in Virgin- 
ia and its neighborhood, In meaning it 


is nearly equivalent to carry. I have tak- 
en 
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en rent pars to diſcbver the Etymology 
of the a tocat terms uſed in the 7 
ſtates; but this word has yet eluded my 
diligence.“ | ff CET P74 PIC 


een ver pe of chr, is Big: 

England, as # char man, 4 chur-600tan, 
dein e 55 ede coined 46 
New England. It figniftes ſtralf domeſ- 
tic jobs of work; and its place cannot be 
ſupplied by any other ſingle word in the 


aeg e, i n tun 

Tuxer local words, and others of left 
note, are gradually growing into difuſe, 
and will probably be loſt: Except ſuch 
as are neceſſary in ſome particular occupa- 
Hon. 1 d ASFS ene L . 4. iS A i 
e. 


Tux pronunciation! ef w for v is a pre- 
vailing practice in England and America: 
Kin particularly reren ie Boſton and 


I nave once met with the word in Chaucer's Plow- 
Z G47, ALS £5 lt 


Tux other fide ben pore and pale; 
And _ yput out of preſeg” 
And ſemin caitiffs ſore a cal 

And er in one without encreaſe 3 

Iclepid Lollers and Londleſe | 

Who roteth-on hem thei ben untallj 
They ben arayid all for pece 
But falſhed foule mote it befall.”? 


is Bn 


* 


- - 
n 
* 


1 ws 


” 
4 1 
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Philadelphia.“ Many people lay weal, weſe 


THzss letters are eaſily miſtaken for 
each other, and the name of the letter ww 
now uſed, is a proof that the letter v was 
formerly called or o The letter in the 
Roman language had the ſound we now 
give ww in will. Via and vinum, pronoun- 
ced wia, winum, have ſuffered but a ſmall 
change of pronunciation in our way, wine. 
In old Engliſh books, down to Shakeſpear, 
v wag written for the ſhort 4, as vp, vn- 
der; for up, under; On the other hand, « 
was written where we now Write v, as uery, 
every, for very, every. It ſeems therefore, 
that v had formerly the ſound of 0 or vo ; 
and that inſtead of corrupting the language, 
the Cockneys in London, and their imita- 
tors in America, who ſay weal, wery, have 
retained the primitive pronunciation. In 
confirmation of this opinion, it may be ob- 
ſerved that the Danes, who ſpeak a dialect 
of the Saxon, have no w in their language, 
but where we write v, they write v, and 

| * where 

1 at a loſs to determine, why this practice ſhould 
prevail in-Boſton and not in Connecticut. The firſt and 
Pogue ſettlers in Hartford came from the vicinity of 

oſton. Vaſt numbers of pou in Boſton and the 


neighborhood ule w for 9. 3 Vet never once heard this 
pronunciation in Connecticut. | | 


H 
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where we write wh, m invariably write 
hy ; as vind, uind; vej, way; vader, wade ; 
vad, what ; hvide, u te; hui, why. The 
Germans,whoſe language is another branch 
of the fame ſtock, invariably pronounce 0 
as we do v; wall, vall ; wir, vir, ue; wol. 
En, vollen, will; and v they pronounce as 
we do /; as vergeſſen, fergeſſen, Whack? is the 
ſame as the Engliſh forger. 


Tur retaining the old ſound of v is a 
proof of the force of cuſtom; but ſince the 
nation in general have annexed to it a pre- 
ciſe ſound, as well as to w, every perſon 
ſhould reſign his ap! ang for the ſake 


of uniformity. 


Bur there are ſome ts in pronun- 
ciation, in which the be —— people 
_ differ, both in opinion m2 practice. 


Tur words ſhall, quali ty, quantity, qual; FA 
quandary, quadrant, are differently pronoun- 
ced by good ſpeakers. Some give @ a broad 
ſound, as ſbol, quolity; and others, its ſecond 
ſound, as in hat. With reſpect to the four 
firſt, almoſt all the ſtandard writers* agree 
_ to pronounce a ſhort, as in hat: And = is 

e 
. 


* By ſtandard writers, I mean, Kenrick, Sheridan, Burn, 
Perry and Scott, 
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the ſtage pronunciation. It is correct, for 
it is more 5 v 
lan e; that being the proper ſound o 

the Engliſh a which 4 heard — bat or bar. 
With reſpect to the two laſt, authors differ; 
ſome give the firſt, ſome the ſecond, and 
others the fifth ſound. They all pretend 
to give us the court pronunciation, and as 
they differ ſo widely, we muſt ſuppoſe that 


N differ in practice. In 
ſuch a caſe, we can hardly heſitate a mo- 


ment to call in analogy to decide the queſ- 
tion, and give à in all theſe words, as alſo 


in quaſh, its ſecond ſound. “ 


* ww «c. 4 


Tux words either, neither, deceit, conceit, 
receipt, are generally pronounced, by the 
eaſtern people, ither, nither, deſate, conſate, 
reſate. Theſe are errors; all the ſtandard 
authors agree to give ei, in theſe words, the 
ſound of ee. This is the practice in Eng- 
land, in the middle and ſouthern ſtates, 
and, what is higher authority, analogy 
warrants the practice. Indeed it is very 
abſurd to pronouce the verb concei ve, con- 
ceeve, and the noun concert, conſate. Such 
| an 


Tus diſtinction in the pronunciation of à in quality 
when it ſignifies the property of ſome body, and her it is 
uſed for hi ranks appears to me without foundation in 


H 2 


h 
rule or practice. 


eeable to the analogy of the 


7 . 
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an inconſiſtency will hardly find adyocates, 


CE OY Tr oo 
e 


; 


| TuroRTancs „ by" a few yeopils, pro- 


h importance; with the firſt ſound 
of o. The reaſon alleg ed is, that it is a 
derivative of import, 7 o ſhould Pere, 
the ſame ſound it has in the original. It 
ſeems however to be affectation, for the 
ſtandard writers and general practice are 
oppoſed to it. Indeed it may conſider- 
ed as a mere imitation of the F rench. pro- 
nunciation of the ſame word. 


uu Dcnurs for dishes is mes alla 


H_ A oo two nm 


— 


Rezsrv for oaths is very proilegt in two 
or three principal towns in America. One 
of the ſtandard authors gives us this pro- 
nunciation ; and another gives us both 
raiſin and reg . But all the others pro- 

nounce the word rain, with a long; and 
derivation, analogy and general cuſtom, 
all decide in favor of the practice. 


LET Lznz is ſometimes pronounced /eeſure, 
3 and Jometimes lezbure : : The latter is the 
= moſt 
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moſt general pronunciation in America. 
It is almoſt ſingular in its ſpelling ; ſerzure 
being the only word in analogy with it; 
and this is a derivative from eise. The 
true original orthography of eiſure was 
laſure ; this was in analogy with pleaſure, 
meaſure, and its ancient pronunciation ſtill 


Dicriowary has been uſually pronoun- 
ced icſonary; But its derivation from dic- 
tion, the analogous pronunciation of tion 
in other caſes, and all the ſtandard writers 


require d:c/hunary, or digſbonary. 


Ont author of eminence pronounces de- 
le in three ſyllables, def-i-le. In this he 
is ſingular ; neither general practice, nor 
rules warrant the pronunciation; and all 

the other authorities are againſt him. 


W1Tn reſpect to oblige, authorities dif- 
fer. The ſtandard writers give us both 
lige and obleege, and it is impoſſible to de- 
termine on which ſide the weight of au- 
thority lies. The direct derivation of the 
ord from the French would incline us to 
refer cbleege, in the analogy of fatigue, ma- 
line, antique, pique, marine, oblique, which 
niformly preſerve the French i or 2p g- 


5 S ro roar > — —— 


4 
= 
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_— analogy requires i long in oblzge ; 


liſh ee. Yet Cheſterfield called this affect. 
ation, and it might be ſo in his age; for 
the opinions of men are capricious. - The 


perhaps this ſhould incline all parties 
to meet each other an that beſt principle. 


Some people very erroneouſly pronounce 
chaiſe, ſha in the ſingular, and ſhaze in the 
plural. The ſingular number is ſhaze, and 
the plural, ſhazes. 


Ov modern faſhionable ſpeakers ac. 
cent European on the laſt ſyllable but one. 
This innovation has happened within a 
few- years : I ſay innovation; for it 184 
violation of an eſtabliſhed principle of the 
language, that words ending in earn have 
the accent on the laſt ſyllable but two: 
Witneſs Mediterranean, Pyrenean, Herci. 
lean, ſubterra nean. I do not advert, to au 
exception,“ and why European ſhould be 
made one, it is difficult to determine. The 
reaſon given by ſome, that e in the penul- 
tima repreſents the Latin dipthong æ, which 
was long, is of little weight, oppoſed to 
the general practice of a nation, and to a 

eſtabliſned 


„ HYMENEAN and hymeneal are, by ſome writers, 20 
cented on the laſt ſyllable but one; but erroneouſly, Other 
authorities preſerve the analogy, 


F 
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eſtabliſned principle. The ſtandard au- 
thors, in this inſtance, as in all others, 
where practice is not uniform, very ab- 
ſurdly = both pronunciations, that we 
may take our choice, As this is a very 
eaſy method of getting over difficulties, and 
paſſing along without giving offence, ſo it 
15 a certain way to perpetuate differences 
in opinion and practice, and to prevent the 
eſtabliſhment of any ſtandard. Analogy 
requires European, and this is ſupported 
by as good authorities as the other. 6 


Rou is very. frequently pronounced 
Room, and that by people of every claſs. 
The authors I have conſulted give no light 
upon this word; except Perry, who directs 
to that pronunciation. The practice how- 
ever, is by no means general in America: 
There are many good ſpeakers who give 0 
its firſt ſound. It ſeems very abſurd to 
give o its firſt ſound in Romiſh, Romans, 
and pronounce it oo in Rome, the radical 
word. I know of no language in Europe, 
in which o has not one uniform ſound, viz. 
the ſound we give it in roſe. It 1s perhaps 
the only vowel, in the ſound of which all 
nations agree. In Englith it has other 
ſounds ; but the firſt is 1ts proper one. A 
great proportion of people in America have 

reſtored 
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reſtored the analogy of pronunciation in 
giving o its firſt ſound in Rome ; and a de- 
fire of uniformity would lead us to enn 
the Practice. q 


Ix the recinnriation of arch in many 
compound words, people are not uniform, 
The diſputed words are ' archangel, arche- 
type, architecture, architrave, archives. There 
feems to be no ſettled principle of analogy, 
by which the queſtion can be determined. 
Etymology would require ch, in Greek and 
Hebrew derivatives, to have uniformly the 
found of ; but before moſt conſonants, 
ſach a-pronunciation is harſh ; for which 
reaſon it is generally ſoftened into the 
Engliſh cb, as archbiſhop.” But before vow- 
els, as in the words juſt enumerated, the 
belt practice has decided for the ſound of 
þ and euphony, as well as derivation, fa- 
vors the deciſion. IN) 0 


Tur ſound of ch in chart is likewiſe Af: 
puted ; and the ſtandard authors are di- 
rectly oppoſed to each other. There is as 


good 


* Tars is the found which the rhime requires in the fol- 


lowing verles : 


- © Give eare to me that ten years fought for Rome, 
Vet reapt diſgrace at my returning home.“ 


Rel. An, Poet, p. 204, 
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good foreign authority on one fide-as the 
other; but in America, ch has generally 
its ſoft or — ſound. This ml per- 
| haps be preferred, con to ology; 

= we en — that fo Gini in 
charter, which 1s {5m the ſame original; 
and this alſo diſtinguiſhes' the word from 
cart; a reaſon. Te: is not e its 


weight S321 5 


Tuxun are many pl et omit the 


af irate in moſt wo 
ud as white, whip, &c. ech 


&y Pro- 
nounce vwite, ip. To ſuch 3 it is —— 
only to obſerve, that i in the pure Engliſh _ 

ronunciation, both in Great Britain and 

ew England, for it is exactly the ſame in 
both, þ is not ſilent in a fingle word begin- 
ning with 256. In this point our ſtandard 
authors differ; two of them aſpirating the 
whole of thats words, and A markin 
bin moſt of them as mute. But the omiſ- 
ſion of þ ſeems to be a foreign corruption; ; 
for in America, it is not known among the 
unmixed deſcendants of the Engliſh. Sher. 
idan has here given the true Engliſh pro- 
nunciation. In this claſs of — W 18 
ſilent in four only, with their derivatives; 


Vz. who, whole, whoop, whore. 


Ong 
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Our or two authors affect to pronounce 


human, and about twenty other words be- 


ginning with b, as tho they were ſpelt yu- 
man.“ This is a grols error. The only 
word that begins with this ſound, is humor, 
with its derivatives. In the American pro- 


nunciation, + is ſilent in the following, 


boneft, honor, hour, humor, | herb, heir, with 
their derivatives. To theſe the Engliſh 
add hoſpital, hoſtler, humble; but an imita- 
tion of theſe, which ſome induſtriouſly af- 
fect, cannot be recommended, as every o- 


miſſion of the aſpirate ſerves to mutilate 
and weaken the language. WED 


 * ParTIevianty Perry, I am ſurprized that his pro- 
nunciation has found ſo many advocates in this country, as 
there 1s none more erroneous. | 


I wovrD juſt remark here that many writers uſe an be- 
fore h aſpirate, inſtead of a; which prattice ſeems not well 
founded. The rapid ſound of the article à is indiſtintt, 
but opens the mouth to a proper poſition to pronounce ; 
whereas u places the end of the tongue under the upper 
teeth, and the mouth aſſumes a new poſition, before the aſ- 
piration can be formed. A hundred, à houſe, &c. are 
Nn much more eaſily articulated, than an hundred, 
an ho ICs | 


Tuus a ſhould always be uſed before y conſonant, and 
conlequently before u when it has the ſame ſound, as in 
union, univerſal, &c, Indeed I cannot account for the uſe of 
an before y, on any other principle than this, that the perſons 
who ule it do not pronounce y at all, If they make y the 
- ſame as ec, it is ere ene to write an before it ; but this is an 

error. b 


* 
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Tux word yelk is ſometimes written yt 
and pronounced yoke, But yelk is the moſt 
correct orthography, from the Saxon gealk- 
we; and in this country, it is the general 


- 


pronunciation. / 
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Ex is, by the Engliſh, often pronoun- 
ced yo ; which is ſometimes heard in A- 
merica. But analogy and the general cor- 
reſponding practice in this country, with 
the authority of ſome of the moſt accurate 
writers, decide for yew. ee 


Tux Engliſh ſpeakers of eminence have 
ſhortened the vowel in the firſt ſyllable of 
tyranny, zealous, ſacrifice, &c. altho in the 
primitive words, all agree to give the vow- 
el its firſt ſound, This pronunciation has 
not ſpread among the people of this coun- 
try ; but our learned men have adopted 
it ; and it ſeems in ſome degree to be the 
genius of our language. In child, clean, 
holy, &c. we uniformly give the firſt vowel 
its long ſound ; but when a ſyllable is add- 

ed, we always ſhorten it; children, clenly, 

bolyday. and 


On the other hand, many people in A- 
merica ſay pat-ron, mat-ron ; whereas the 
Engliſh fay either pa-tron or pat-ron, ma- 

| fron 
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tron or mat-ron; but all agree in ſaying, 
pat-ronage. In patriot, patriotiſm, the Eng- 
liſh give @ its long ſound; but a great part 
of the Americans, its ſhort ſound. In all 
theſe caſes, where people are not uniform, 
I ſhould prefer the ſhort ſound ; for it ap- 
pears to me the moſt analogous. - 


- Warn, the Engliſh pronounce with the 
third ſound of 2 or aw; but the Americans 
_ almoſt univerſally preſerve. the analogous 

ſound, as in bath, paths, This is the cor- 
rect pronunciation; and why ſhould we 
reject it for wrotb, which is a corruption? 
It the Engliſh practice 1s erroneous, let it 
remain ſo ; we have no concern with it: 
By adhering to our own practice, we pre- 
ſerve a ſuperiority over the Engliſh, in 
thoſe inſtances, in which ours 1s guided by 
rules; and ſo far ought we to be from con- 
forming to their practice, that they ought 
rather to conform to ours. W $217 


Ir is diſputed whether g ſhould have its 
hard or ſoft found, in homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous: On this queſtion the ſtandard au- 
thors are not agreed. The hard ſound, as 
in go, coincides with etymology ; but anal- 
ogy requires the other, as in genius. The 
ſame remarks apply to g in phlogifton. F 

N 


* 
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In the middle and fouthern ſtates, ferce, 
pierce, tierce, are pronounced feerce, peerce, 
teerce. T my ce. the people of the im- 
ronunciation, it might 
— r to in orm them, that it is not 
faſhionable on the Engliſh theater. For 
thoſe who want better proofs, before they 
relinquiſh their practice, I would. obſerve, 
that theſe words are derived to us from the 
French; ferce, tierce, from. fiers, tiers, and 
pierce from percer. In the two former, 
the French pronounce both i and e; but 
it is evident the Engliſh originally pro- 
nounced e only; for the i was omitted in 
the ſpelling of feerce, and was not intro- 
duced into pierce tall after Spenſer wrote. 


as he him hw ad hath ale herd, | 
As fers a as a leon V out his ſwerd. T“ , 
| " Chaucer, Knightes Tale 1600, 


6 Tus 2 March bath _ to the rote,” 
Canterbury Tales, 


«For SLY Noce attended ; in whoſe ſteed, 


Oblivion laid him down on Laura's herſe: 
Hereat the hardeſt ſtones were ſeen to bleed, 
And | Exp of buried ghoſts the heavens did perſe.” 
| Verſes to Edmond Spenſer. 


Puxcr is alſo made to rhime with re- 
bearſe. Pope makes it n with uni- 


verſe. 
« Ws 
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2 * Spenſer's writings, are to me ſat- 
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nnn igiaionce. £1 
See worlds on worlds compole one univerſe.” 
” Eſſay on Man, 23- 


Tux rhime in the laſt quotation, is not 
We. uivocal 155 oof of the pronunciation in 
pe's time; but the orthography in Chau- 


is factory evidence that e in theſe words was 
ſhort. The ſtandard Engliſh pronuncia- 
tion now is ferce, perce, terce, and it is u- 
niverſal in New England. I have only to 
add, that the ſharp abrupt ſound of e in 
the two firſt words is moſt happily adapted 
to expreſs the ideas, 


Tur Engliſh pronounce * and 
that in the preſent tenſe as well as aſt. 
Some of our American horſemen won 

learnt the practice; but among other peo- 
ple, it is almoſt unknown. It is a breach 
of analogy, at leaſt in the preſent tenſe ; 
the American pronunciation, lep, is there- 
fore the moſt correct and ſhould not be re- 


Iinquiſhed. 


Ix the . world, . is pro- 
nounced herd or hurd. This was jr | 
unknown in America till the commence- 


ment of the late war, and how long it has 
been 
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been the practice in England, I cannot de- 
termine. By Chaucer's orthography, one 
would imagine that it had been handed 
down from remote antiquity ; for he writes 
herd, herde, and herden.* In reading more 
modern „I have rarely found any in- 
ſtance of a verſe's cloſing with this word; 
ſo that it is difficult to ſay what has been 
the general practice among the learned. 
But for centuries, the word has been uni- 
formly ſpelt heard; the verb hear is in an- 
alogy with fear, ſear, and yet e in the paſt 
time and participle has been omitted, as 
heard, not beared. That herd was not form- 
erly the pronunciation, is probable from 
this circumſtance; the Americans were 
ſtrangers to it when they came from Eng- 
land, and the body of the people are ſo to 
this day.+ To moſt people in this coun- 
try, the Engliſh pronunciation appears like 
| | affectation, 


Ser Canterbury Tales and Prologue, L. 221, 955» 
1599, 15382. 


To prove that the Americans have a corrupt un- 
ciation, we zre often told that our anceſtors came from the 
veſtern counties of England. This 1s but partially true, 


Tus com that purchaſed New England, was indeed 
called the Phmouth — weny being compoſed principally of 
perſons belonging to the county of Devon, But many of 
the principal ſettlers in theſe ſtates came from London and 
ts vicinity; ſome from the middle counties, the ancient 

kingdom 
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| J 
affectation, and is adopted only in the caps 
ital towns, which are always the moſt ready 
to diſtingutſh themſelves by an 1mplicit 
imitation of foreign cuſtoms. Analogy 
requires that we ſhould retain our former 
practice; for we may as well change fear- 
ed, ſeared, into ferd, ſerd, as to change heard 
into berd. 03,8355 Fad $7281 « 
BAD is ſometimes, but, erroneouſly, 
pronounced beerd. General practice, both 
in England and America, requires that 
ſhould: be pronounced as in were, and 1 
know of no rule oppoſed to the practice. 


© Ds4x is generally pronounced deef. It 
is the univerſal practice in the eaſtern 
ſtates ; and it 1s general in the middle and 
ſouthern ; tho ſome have adopted the Eng- 
liſh pronunciatian, def, The latter is evi- 
dently a corruption; for the word is in 
analogy with /zaf and /heaf, and has been 
from time immemorial. So in Sir William 
Temple's works, Virg. Ecl. - 


——o {ing not to the deaf, * 
An anſwer comes from every trembling leaf.“ 


„ 
* 


Lg 4? 


kingdom of Mercia; and a few from the northern counties, 
To ſhow the falſchood of the charge, with reſpe& to the 
language, it may be aſſerted with truth, that there is not the 
leaſt affinity between the language of the New England 

ople and the ſpecimens of the Devonſhire dialect, given 
in the Engliſh Magazines, | | 


Eren 
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Laar and teaf, with a different 
V are repeatedly- made to rhime in 
. works; e pn Wily of Bath 2 
Prologue, L. 62 my" FO 


«Non ther Lena eh bathe. res ; 
Thai of the ſtroke myn ere wex al defe.” a ob: 11 


so allo line 6249. e 


Turs was 'the 
and an almoſt concluſtye evidence that deaf 
was pronounced den. This pronuncia- 
tion is generally retained in 3 and 
ie eee . w 

Tms difſertation wilt be clofed with « one 
obſervation, which the reader may have 
made upon the foregoing criticiſms : That 
in many inſtances the Americans ſtill ad- 
here to the analogies of the language, where 
the Engliſh have infringed them. So far 
therefore as the le , of conſtruction 
is concerned, we ought to retain our own 
E and be our own ſtandards. The 

ngliſh practice is an authority; but con- 
ſidering the force of cuſtom and the caprice 


of 83 their practice muſt be as liable 


to 


Tun graph es ſeems not to have been much uſed in 
that * for ſpeai authors wrote ſpete; for dear, dere; for 
lee 


iy of dis üme, Ne 


5 
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to changes and to errors, as the practice 
of a well educated yeomanry, who are gov- 
erned by habits and not eafily led aſtray by 
novelty. In the inſtances where we have 
adhered to analogy, no conſideration can 
warrant us in reſigning our practice to the 
authority of a foreign court, which, thro 
mere affectation, may have embraced many 
obvious errors. In doubtful caſes, to pay 
a ſuitable deference to the opinions of oth- 
ers, is wiſe and prudent ; but to renounce 
an obvious principle of propriety becauſe 
others have renounced it, is to carry our 
complaiſance for the faults of the great, 
much farther than we can juſtify, and in a 
nation, it is an act of ſervility that wants a 


5 
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mination of oceans Pointe, continu- 
4, modern Cerruptions in the E 5 iſh 


ronunciat ion . 
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NATION of CONTROVERT- | 
ED POIN TS, continued. 


2 the ting diſſertation 
I have endeavored to ſettle 
a number of controverted 


N points and local differences 
| 4 in T nmts. on the 
moſt ſatisfactory principles 

erto diſcovered. I now proceed to F 


other differences of conſequence to 
language, and particularly in America, 


01D is differently pronounced b | —_ 
ers, and differently marked * 5 | 
ard writers. Two of them give us | 
I 2 :# oold | g 
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goold, as the — and three, gold 

goold. But we may find better princypk 
than the opinions or practice of individ 
als, to direct our judgement in this parti 
lar. The word indeed has the pronunci 
tion, goold, in ſome of the collateral brand 
es of the Teutonic, as in the Daniſh, wha 
it is ſpelt guid. But in the Saxon, it 
written gold, and has been uniformly wn 
ten ſo in Engliſh, Beſides, we have gu 
reaſon to believe that it was, in early tim 
138 gold, with the firſt ſound of 

or the poets invariably make it rhime wi 
old, behold, and other words of ſumilar ſou 
Thus in Chaucer: —_ 

t Wirn nayles yelwe, and bright as any gold, 


He hadde a bere's ſkin, cole blake for old.. 
6 Knight's Tales, L. 414 


Ix Pope: 1 75 
« Now Europe's taurels on their brows beliold 
But ſtain'd with blood, or ilt exchang d far gal. 
Eſſay on Man, Book 


Tux rhime is here a preſumptive | 
that the pronounced this word 
the firſt ſound of o, and it is a ſubſtant 
treaſon why that pronunciation ſhould 
preferred. But analogy is a ſtill ſtroꝶ 
reaſon; for bold, told, Told, and I 
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ery ſimilar word in the language, has the 

ſound of o. Theſe are good reaſons 
hy gold ſhould have that ſound ; reaſons 
ich are permanent, and ſuperior to any 
nvate opinions. | 


SIMILAR reaſons, and equally forceable, 
> oppoſed to the modern pronunciation 
wound, I ſay modern; for in America 
and is a recent innovation. It was per- 
aps an ancient dialect ; for the old Saxon 
d modern Daniſh o aphy warrant 
is conjecture. 


gor in Engliſh the ſpelling has uni- 
rmly correſponded with hound, found, and 
we may judge from the rhimes of qur 
ts, the pronunciation has alſo been an- 
0gous. Thus in Skelton's Elegy on Hen- 
, Earl of Northumberland, 1489, we 
we the following lines: Fry 


«Mosr noble erle'! O foul myſurdꝰ“ ground 
Whereoa he gat his finall deadly wounde. 
Rel. An, Eng. Poet. vol. 1. page 113. 


So in a ſong which ſeems to have been 
tten in the reign of Henry VIII. 


«© WHERE 


\ 
2 
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„Wur zx griping grefes the hart would woune 
And doleful dumps the mynde opprefle, _ 
There muſicke with her ſilver ſound, 
With ſpeed is wont to fend redreſſe. I 
oY One im. page 165. 


- SIMILAR rhimes occur in almoſt 
page of modern poetry. | 
„% Warnr1ons the fires with animated ſounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds.” 
* ung er 
Tux faſhionable pronunciation of un 
deſtroys the rhime and infringes then 
of analogy ; two objections to it whit 
can be removed only by univerſal pm 
tice. Does this practice exiſt? By | 
means. One good authority“ at leaſt, 
rects to the analogous pronunciation ; a 
another compiler directs to both the i 
ular and the faſhionable. But were wn 
the univerſal practice in Great Britain, t 
ſhould not induce us to lay aſide our 0 
practice for a foreign one, There is | 
a ſmall part, even of the well bred peg 
in this country, who have yet adopted 
Engliſh mode; and the great body of 
people uniformly purſue analogy. 
authority 
* Keys1cx, who was not guided ſolely by the faſhi 
the day, but paid ſome regard to the regular conſtrulli 
he language. | 


1 
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authority of practice therefore, is, in this 
country, oppoſed to the innovation. Shall 
we then relinquiſh what every man muſt 
acknowlege to be right, to embrace the 
corruptions of a foreign court and ſtage ? 
Will not the Atlantic ocean, the total 1; 
aration of America from Great Britain, ” 
pride of an independent nation, the rules 
of the language, the melody of Engliſh po- 
etry, reſtrain our rage for imitating the er- 
rors of foreigners? | 


Bur it is ſaid that woond is ſofter than 
wound, and therefore more agreeable; Sup- 
poſe the aſſertion to be true, will it follow 
that the ſofteſt pronunciation ſhould be 
preferred ? ee 


Ir is acknowleged on all hands, that a 
correſpondence between ſound and ſenſe is 
a beauty in language, and there are man 
words in our language, the ſounds of whic 
were borrowed from the ſenſible objects, the 
ideas of which they are deſigned to expreſs. 
Such are the daſbing of waters, the crack- 
ling of burning faggots, the Hing of ſer- 
pents, the /;/þping of infants, and the futter- 
ing of a ſammerer. Theſe are conſidered 
as beauties in a language. But there are 


other words, the ſounds of which are not 
GG, adopted 
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tude of others. On the fu 
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adopted in imitating audible noiſes, which 
are either ſqft or harſh, and by the help of 
aſſociation are particularly calculated to 
expreſs ideas, which are either agreeable or 
diſagreeable to the mind. Of this kind are 
ſoft and harſh, feet and four, and a multi- 
ſition there- 
fore, that wwoond is the ſofter pronuncia- 
tion, this is a good reaſon why it ſhould 
not be adopted; for the idea it conveys is 
extremely diſagreeable, and much better 
repreſented by a harſh word.“ 


A 


Sxeeric for ſceptic is mere pedantry ; a 
modern change that has no advantage for 
its object. The Greek derivation will be 
pleaded as an authority; but this will 
not warrant the innovation, without ex- 


tending 
* SHERIDAN has repeated with approbation, a cele- 
brated ſaying of Dean Swift, who was a ſtickler for analogy, 


in pronouncing wind like mind, bind, with the firſt ſound of 


i. The Dean's argument was,“ I have a great mind to nd 


2 
why you pronounce that word ind.“ I would beg leave 
to aſk this gentleman, who directs us to ſay woond, if any 
good reaſon can be fand why he foonds that word woond; 
and whether he expects a rational people, will be boond ta 
follow the roond of court impropricties ? We acknowlege 


2 
that wind is a deviation from analogy and a corruption; but 
who pronounces it otherwiſe ? Practice was almoſt wholly 
againſt Swift, and in America at leaſt, it is as generally in 


favor of the analogy of wound, A partial or local 


may be brought to ſupport analogy, but ſhould be no aus 
thority in deſtroying it, 
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tending it to ſcene, ſcepter, and many oth- 
ers. Will the advocates write and pro- 
nounce the latter ſtene, ſtepter ? If not, 
they ſhould be ſatisfied wit and 
former practice. It is remarkable howev- 
er, that notwithſtanding the authority of 


almoſt all the modern dictionaries is in 


favor of ſkeptic, no writer of reputation, 
whoſe works I have ſeen, has followed the 


_— The old orthography, ſceptic, 


ill maintains its ground, 


Suck with the fourth ſound of à is ac- 


counted vulgar ; yet this is the ancient, 
the correct, and the moſt general pronun- 
ciation. 'The aw of the North Britons 1s 
much affected of late; ſauce, hawnt, vawnt; 
yet the true ſound is that of aunt, jaunt, 


and a change can produce no poſlible ad- . 


vantage, 


* 


Tux words advertiſement and chaſtiſement 
are differently accented by the ſtandard 


authors, and by people on both ſides of the 


Atlantic, Let us find the analogy. The 
r__ words, advertiſe and chaſtiſe, are 
ver 


s, accented uniformly on the laſt ſyl- 


lable. Let us ſearch thro the language for 


verbs of this deſcription, and I preſume we 


ſhall not find another inſtance, where, in 
| nouns 
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nouns formed from ſuch verbs, by the ad. 
dition of ment, the ſeat of the accent is 
changed. We find amuſement, refinement, 
refreſhment, reconcilement, and many, 

perhaps all others, preſerve the accent ” 
their primitives ; and in this analogy 

find the reaſon wh y chaſtiſement and y + Kang 
tiſement {ſhould be — on the laſt ſyl- 
lable but one. This analogy is a ſubſtan- 
tial and permanent rule, that will forever 
be ſuperior to local cuſtoms. #: 


.- SIMILAR remarks may a made reſpect- 
ing acceptable, admirable, diſputable, compar- 
4 which our polite ſpeakers accent on 
the firſt ſyllable. The firſt is indeed ac- 
cented on the ſecond ſyllable, by moſt au- 
thors, except Sheridan, who retains 
the accent on the firſt. | 


IT was an old rule af grammarians, that 
the genius of our language requires the ac- 
cent to be carried as far as poſſible to- 


wards the beginning of the word. This 


is ſeldom or never true; on the contrary, 
the rule 1s directly oppoſed to the melody, 
both of poetry and proſe. Under the in- 


fluence, 


* COVE RNMENT management, retain alſo the accent of 
their eee and the nouns teſtament, compliment, Ke. 


form another analo CY» 


- 
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fluence, however, of this rule, a long cat- 
alogue of words loſt their true pronuncia- 
tion, and among the reſt, a great number 
of adjectives derived from verbs by an ad- 


dition of the termination able. Some of 


theſe are reſtored to their analogy ; others 
retain the accent on the firſt ſyllable. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the authority of 
Sheridan, I preſume few people will con- 


tend for the privelege of accenting accept= 


able on the firſt ſyllable. How the organs 
of any man ean be brought to articulate 
ſo many conſonants in the weak ſyllables, 
or how the ear can reliſh ſuch an unnatu- 
ral pronunciation, is almoſt inconceivea- 
ble. In ſpite of the pedantry of ſchol- 
ars, the eaſe and melody of ſpeaking, have 


almoſt wholly baniſhed the abſurd prac- 


tice, by reſtoring the accent to the ſecond 
ſyllable, | | 


Bur with reſpect to admirable, compara- 
ble and diſputable, the authors who are 


deemed authorities are divided ; ſome are 
in favor of the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
and others adhere to analogy. 


 SeTTING aſide cuſtom, every reaſon for 
accenting thefe words on the firſt ſyllable, 
will apply with equal force to adviſeable, 

04 inclineable, 


7 ; r Kc. j - a * — 
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inclincable, requireable, and a hundred oth- 
ers. They are all formed from verbs ac- 
cented on the laſt ſyllable, by annexing the 
ſame termination to the verb, and they are 
all of the /ame part of ſ Let us exam- 
in them by the rules for accentuation, laid 
down in the preceding diſſertation. 
Tux primitive verbs of this claſs of 
words are uſually compounded of a parti- 
cle and principal part of ſpeech ; as ad-mi- 
v, com-paro, re-quero, &c. The laſt fyl- 
lable, derived from a verb, is the moſt im- 
nt, and in the primitives, 1s invaria- 
ly accented. This is agreeable to the firſt 
* rule. In nine tenths of the derivatives, 


| i the fame ſyllable retains the accent; as, 


 percetveable, available, deploreable. In theſe 
therefore both rules are obſerved. The 
third rule, or that which ariſes from the 
terminating ſyllable, is alſo preſerved in . 
moſt of this claſs of words. It is there- 
fore much to be regretted, that a falſe rule 
ſhould have introduced an irregularity in- 


do the language, by excepting a few words 
from an analogy, which unites in itſelf ev- 
ery principle of propriety. 


Bur the practice, with reſpect to the 


= three words under conſideration, is by no 


means general. I have taken particular 
1 | notice 
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notice of the pronunciation of people in 
every part of America, and can teſtify that, 
in point of 3 the practice is in fa- 
vor of e people at large ſay 
admi reable, diſpii te — 2 * reable; and 
it would be akut to lead them from this 
eaſy and natural pronunciation, to em- 
brace that forced one of ad mirable, &c. 
The people are right, and, in this particu- 
lar, will ever have it to hoaſt of, that among 
the unlearned is found the Prue of Tings 
1 pronunciation 


Or this claſs of words, ce are a 25 
which ſeem to be corru ted in univerſal 
practice; as reputable, The reaſon why the 
accent in this word is more generally con- 
firmed. on the firſt ſyllable, may be this ; 
there is but a fingle conſonant between the 
firſt and ſecond ſyllable, and another be- 
tween the ſecond and third; ſo that the 

ronunciation of the three weak ſyllables is 


m 7 which all authors, and as far as I know, 
all men, agree to lay the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable, and the orthog nography of which ren- 
ders the pronunciation eaſy, muſt perhaps be 
admitted asan epa tothe general a.” ty * 
Acckss aur 

Ir is e that the adjectives, indifſoluble irreparable 


were derived immediately from the Latin, ind: — ir- 
reparabi My 


y no means difficult. This word therefore, 
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 Access arr or acceſſory, are differently ac- 
cented by the beſt writers and ſpeakers, 
But the eaſe of ſpeaking requires that they 
ſhould follow the rule of derivation, and | 
retain the accent of the primitive, acceſfary. 


Taz: faſhionable pronunciation of ſuch | 
words as immediate, miniſterial, commodious, 
is liable to particular exceptions. That 7 
has a liquid found, like y, in many words 
in our language, 1s not diſputed ; but the 
claſſes of words which will admit this 
ſound, ought to be aſcertained. It appears 
to me that common practice has determin- 
cd this point. If we attend to the pronun- 
= ciation of the body of people, who are 
led by their own eaſe rather than by a nice 
regard to faſhion, we ſhall find mr 
* * 3” oh 


= por and not from the Engliſh verbs, diſſolve, repair. 
et difſolvable, indiſſoluable, repairabie and trrepatrable, are 
better words than indiſſolulle, reparable, irreparable. They 
not only preſerve the analogy, but they are more purely 
Engliſh words ; and I have witneſs to a circumſtance 
which alone ought to determine their excellence and give 
them currency : People of ordinary education have found 
difficulty in underſtanding ſuch derivatives as irreparable. 
indiſſoluble; but the moment the words irrepairable, indiſ- 
folveable are pronounced, they are led to the meaning by a 
_—— acquaintance with the words repair and diſſolve. 

umberleſs examples of this will occur to a perſon of ob- 
ſervation, ſufficient to make him abhor and reje& the pe- 
dantry of authors, who have labored to ſtrip their natwo 
tongue of its primitive Engliſh dreſs, and — it with fan- 
taſtic ornameats, 
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make i liquid, or give it the ſound of y con- 
ſonant, after thoſe conſonants only, which 
admit that ſound without any change f 
their own powers. Theſe conſonants are 
„ n, v, and the double conſonant &; as 
valiant, companion, bebavior, flexion. Here 
ʒ might be ſubſtituted for i, without any 
change, or any tendency to à change, of 
the preceding conſonant; except perhaps 
the change of / in flexion into ſb, Which is 
2 general rule in the language, as. it is to 
change ti and ci into the ſame ſound.* 


Bur when i is preceded by d, change it 
into y, and we cannot pronounce it with 
our uſual rapidity, without blending the 
two letters into the ſound of /, which is a 
compound of dab; at leaſt it cannot be ef- 
fected without a violent exertion of the 
ſpeaker. Immedyate is fo difficult, that ev- 
ery perſon who attempts to pronounce it 
in that manner, will fall into zmmejate. 
Thus commodious, comedian, tragedian, are 
very politely pronounced commojus, come- 
Jan, trajejan. Such a pronunciation, chang- 
ing the true powers of the letters, and in- 
troducing a harſh union of n. 

is 4 ? | 


* FLEXION reſolved into its proper letters would be 
ae that is flekfhun ; and fleks-yun would give the ſame 725 
und. | 
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deb, in the place of the ſmooth ſound of 
Go, muſt de conſidered ana palpable . 


. 


Wrru reſpect to the terminations 1a, 
ble to blend theſe letters in one ſyllable. 
In the word miniſterial, for example, I can- 
not conceive how ial can be pronounced 
yal, without a pauſe after the ſyllables, 
mini ter- Sheridan's manner of pronoun- 
_ cing the letters ryan; ryal, in a ſyllable, ap- 
pears to be a groſs abſurdity : Even allow- 
ing y to have the ſound of e, we muſt of 
neceſſity articulate two ſyllables. 


Bur ſuppoſing the modern pronuncia- 
tion of immediate to be liable to none of 
theſe exceptions, there is another objection 
to it, ariſing from the conſtruction of our 
poetry. To the ſhort ſyllables of ſuch 
words as every, glorious, different, bowery, 
commodious, harmonious, happier, ethereal, 
immediate, experience, our poetry is in a 
great meaſure indebted for the Da#y/, the 
 Amphibrach, and the Anapœſt, feet which 
are neceſſary to give variety to verſification, 
and the laſt of which 1s the moſt flowing, 
melodious and forceable foot in the lan- 
guage. By blending the two ſhort LK 

| | es 
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bles into one, we make the foot an lambic; 


and as our poetry conſiſts . principally of 
iambics, we thus reduce our heroic verſe 


to a dull uniformity. Take for example ' 
the following line Pope. - 


Tur ſees immediate good by prfen lenſes" 


Ir we pronounce it thus: ; 


Tuar ſees| imme jats good|by preſſ ent ſenſe'; 


the line will be compoſed woes jc. of Iam- 
bics, But read it thus: 


Tuar ſees |icums [di-ats good | by dale ſenſe ; . 


and the third foot, becotning an — 
gives variety to the verſe. a 


Is the following line: 
— Wand in the watery walls o I 


If we read happier and watry, as words 
of two ſyllables, the feet will all be Iam- 
bics, except the third, which is a Pyrrbic. 
But if we read happier and watery, & in three 
ſyllables, as we ought, we introduce two 
ana give variety and flowing 

melody to the — 


Tur 8E 


* To an ignorance of the laws of verſification, we muſt 
aſcribe the unwarrantable contraction of watery, wonderous, 
&c, into 99, wondrous, 
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Tuxsz remarks will be more fully con- 


firmed by attending to che laſt . of the 
following diſtich: 15 


. «Ix martial pomp he clothes the angelic train, 
. ſhake|the ethe| rial plain. 
Philoſophic Solitude. 


On Sheridan's rm and by an eliſ- 
jon of e in the, the laſt line is compoſed of 


pr Iambics ; whereas in fact, the three 


feet are anapæſts; and to theſe the 
verſe is, in ſome meaſure, indebted for its 
melody and the ſablimity « of the deſcrip- 

tion. 


_ confidenttions dre diredtty oppoſ- 
ed to the faſhionable pronunciation of im- 
mediate, and that whole analogy of words. 
In addition to this, I may remark, that it is 
not the practice of people in general. What- 
ever may be the charcter ang rank of its 
advocates, in this country they compoſe 
but a mall part, even literati. 


Of MODERN CORRUPTIONS in the 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


I PROCEED now to examin a mode 
of pronouncing certain words, which pre- 


vails in England and ſome parts of Amer- 


ica, 


tt 
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a, and which, as it extends to a vaſt num- 

r of words, and ereates a material differs 

ce between the orthography and pro- 

unciation, is a matter of ſerious. conſe- 
Ice. 02 7 


To attack eſtabliſhed cuſtoms is always 
azardous ; for mankind, even when they 
and acknowlege their errors, are ſeldom 
liged to the man who expoſes them; 
he danger is encreaſed, when an oppoſi- 
on is made to the favorite opinions of the 
eat; for men, whoſe rank and abilities 
title them to particular reſpect, will 
ner diſmiſs their friends than their prej- 
lices. Under this conviction, my preſ- 
t ſituation is delicate and embarraſſing: 
t as ſome ſacrifices muſt often be made 
truth; and as I am conſcious that a re- 
d to truth only dictates what I write, I 
n ſincerely : declare, it is my wiſh to 
form the undertapgang of every man, 
* wounding the feelings of an indi- 
Aẽal. | | 


Tur practice to which J allude, is that 
pronouncing 4, t, and & preceding u; 
ch letter, it is ſaid, contains the ſound 
eor y and oo; and that of courſe edu- 
inn maſt be pronounced edhucation; na- 
K 2 ture, 
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ture, natyure; and ſuperior, fy uperior : Fro 
the difficulty of pronouncing which, 
naturally fl into the ſound of dab, j 
and /: Thus education becomes ed] 
cation or ejucation ; nature becomes natf 
or nachure ; me. ſu perior | gen fy 
rior. 


How long this practice 10 pron | 
London; 1 aſcertain. There are 
few words, in which it ſeems to have be 
univerſal from time immemorial; as, 5 
ſure, and the other words of that analy | 
But I find no reaſon to ſuppoſe the pra 
of pronouncing nature, duty, nachure, j 
prevailed before the period of Garni 
reputation on the ſtage. 4.4 


On th this dung the writers on ti 
language have been filent upon this pon 

| till within a few years; and Kenrick ſpei 
of it mw M. itan pronunciation, ſi 
ed by certain mighty fine ſpeaker, 
bhch implies that the — ice 1 | 
and proves it to be local, even in Gf 
Britain. But the practice has prevailed! 
court and on the ſtage for ſeveral years, u 
the i corarg; of a Garrick, a _ 


* Rhetorical Grammar, prefixed to his Dictionary, 
London, 1773. 
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d a Siddons, has given it a very rapid 
d extenſive diffuſion in the polite world, 
the innovation is great and extends to 
multitude of words, it is neceſſary, before 
e embrace the practice in its utmoſt lati- 
de, to examin into its propriety and con- 
quences. 8 


Tur only reaſons offered in ſupport of 
practice, i are, the Engliſn or Saxon 
und of u, which is ſaid to be yu; and 
phony, or the agreeableneſs of the pro- 


inciation. 


Bor permit me to enquire, on what do 
advocates of this practice ground their 
tion, that u had in Saxon the ſound of 
or yu ? Ate there any teſtimonies to 
port it, among old writers of authori- 
In the courſe of my reading I have 
covered none, nor have I ever ſeen one 


oduced or referred to. 


Wirr it be ſaid, that yu is the name of 
letter ? But where did this name orig- 
ate ? Certainly not in the old Saxon 
tice, for the Saxons expreſſed this ſound 
ew, or eo: And I do not recollect a ſin- 
word of Saxon origin, in which the 
umeſt ſticklers for the practice, give 1 
3 e 
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this ſound, even in the preſent age. Ke 
_ rick, who has inveſtigated the powers | 
the Engliſh letters with much more acc 
raey than even Sheridan himſelf, obſerve 
that we might with equal propriety, nan 
the other vowels in the ſame manner, a 
ſay, ya, ye, yi, yo, as well as yu.“ 


dm union, ufe, &c. has the found of 5 

but theſe are all of Latin origin, and d 
be no proof that « had, in Saxon, the ſou 

of e or yu, 7: 847405. 


Tux whole argument is founded on an 
take. U in pure Engliſh has not tlie ſow 
of ew; but a ſound that approaches it 
which is defined with great accuracy by f 
learned Wallis, who was one of the fi 
correct writers upon Engliſh Gramm 
and whoſe treatiſe is the foundati 
of Lowth's Introduction and all the bt 
ſubſequent compilations. 


Tuis writer defines the Engliſh let 
# in theſe words, Hunc ſonum Extra 
fere aſſequenter, ſi dipthongum i « 

D naentur 
*Ruzr, Gram. 33. 


His grammar was written in Latin, in the rep! 
Charles IId. The work is ſo {catce, that I have never 
able to find but a fingle copy. The author was one 
founders of the Royal Scl. 
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nentur pronunciare ; nempe i exile literæ 
u, vel w preponentes ; ; (ut m Hiſpanorum: 
ciudad, civitas.) Non tamen idem eft omnino 
onus, quamvis, ad illum proxime, accedat ; eſt 
enim iu ſonus compoſitus, at Anglorum et 
Gallorum ſonus ſimplex. ram. 

Ling. Angl. Sect. 2, | 


Tuts is preciſcly the idea I avid had 
of the Engliſh ; except that I cannot al- 
low the ſound to be perfectly ſimple, If 
we attend to the manner in which we be- 
n the found of in flute, abjure, truth, we 
Fan obſerve that the tongue is not preſſed 
to the mouth ſo cloſely as in pronounc 
e; the aperture of the organs is not 
ſmall ; and I preſume that good — 
and am confident that moſt people, do not 
ether de theſe words fleute, aljeure, treuth. 
either do they pronounce them flote, ab- 
joore, trooth ; but with a ſound: formed by an 
eaſy natural aperture of the mouth, between 
iu and 09; which 1s the true Engliſh ſound; 
This ſound, however obſcured by affecta- 
tion in the en e of Great Britain . 
. 5 t 


0 Tur {ound of u, foreigners will nearly obtain, by r. 
tempting to pronounce the Sed 4 that 1s, the narrow 


i before u or wz * in the word ciudad, a city.) 
Yet the ſound 00 1) is not ly the ſame, altho it a 

proaches very near to it; for the ſound of iu is ces. 
Whereas the u of the Engliſh and French is a ſimple found,” 
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the capital towns in America, is ＋ 
ſerved by the body of the people in both 
countries. There are a million deſcend. 
ants of the Saxons in this country who re. 
tain the ſound of z in all cafes, preciſely 
according to Wallis's definition. Aſk any 
lain countryman, whoſe pronunciation 
bas not been expoſed to e e by 
nounces the letters, r, , u, tb, and he will 
= ſound like eu, xls mart r 
real primitive Engliſh uv. Nay, i 
with to make an accurate trial, let 
rect any child of ſeven years old, who 
has had no previous inſtruction reſpecting 
the matter, to pronounce the words ſuit, 
tumult, due, &c. and they will thus aſcer- 
tam the true ſound of the letter. Children 
pronounce x in the moſt natural manner ; 
whereas the found of i requires a conſid- 
erable effort, and that of ©, a forced poſi» 
tion of the lips. Ilhterate perſons there- 
fore pronounce the genuin Englith a, much 
better than thoſe who have attempted to 
ſhape their pronunciation according to the 
polite modern practice. As ſingular as 
this aſſertion may appear, it is literally 
true. This circumſtance alone would be 


ſufficient to prove that the Saxons never 
pronounced # like yu ; for the body of a 
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nation, removed from the reach of con- 
queſt and free from a mixture of foreign- 
ers, are the ſafeſt repoſitories of ancient 


Bur another ſtrong argument againſt 
the modern practice that the pretended 
dipthong, iu or yu, is heard in ſcarcely a 
ſingle word of Saxon origin. Almoſt all 
the words in which 4, ? and / are convert. 
ed into other letters, as education, due, vir. 
tue, rapture, ſuperior, eme, &c. are de- 
rived 7 the Lan e ad ; ſo that 
the practice itſelf is a proof that the prin- 
ciples on which it is built, are falſe. It is 
pretended that the Engliſh or Saxon ſound 
of u requires the pronunciation, edzhuca- 

tion, natſhure, and yet it is introduced al- 
moſt ſolely into Latin and French words. 
Such an inconſiſtency refutes the reaſoning 
and is a burleſque on its advocates. © 


t 


Tuis however is but a ſmall part of the 
inconſiſtency. In two other particulars 
the abſurdity is ſtill more glaring. 5 


1. Tux modern refiners of our language 
diſtinguiſh two ſounds of « long ; that of 
yu and oo; and uſe both without any re- 
gard to Latin or Saxon derivation. The 

diſtinction 


— 


di 
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_ diftintion they make is founded on a cer - 


tain principle; and yet I queſtion whether 
one of a thouſand of them ever attend- 
ed to it. After moſt of the conſonants, 
ive u the dipthongal ſound of en; 
as in blue, cube, due, mute ; but after r they 
almoſt in variably pronounce it oo; as rule, 
truth, rue, rude, fruit. Why this diſtinc- 
tion ? If they contend for the Saxon ſound 
of u, why do they not preſerve that ſound 
in true, rue, truth, which are of Saxon o- 
riginal; and uniformly give its Roman 
Jound, which 1s acknowleged on all hands to 
have been co, in all words of Latin original, 
as rule, mute, cube The fact is, they miſ- 
take the principle on which the diſtinction 
is made; and which is merely accidental, 
or ariſes from the caſe of ſpeaking. 


In order to frame many of the conſonants, 
the organs are placed in ſuch a poſition, 
that in paſſing from it to the aperture nec- 
eſſary to articulate the following vowel or 
g, we inſenſibly fall into the ſound 
of ee. This in particular is the caſe with 
thoſe conſonants which are formed near 
the feat of e; viz. 4 and g. The. cloſing 


of the organs forms theſe mutes ; and a wy 


{mall opening forms the vowel e. In paſl- 


ing from that cloſe compreſſion occaſioned 


by 
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by A and 8 to the aperture neceſſary ta 
form any vowel, the organs are neceſſarily. 
placed in a ſituation to pronounce es. From 
this ſingle circumſtance, have originated 
the barbarous dialects or ities 
in ſpeaking Engliſh, which ahn the ear, 
either in Great Britain or America. 
Tuis is the origin of the New. England 


. 


keow, keoward ; and of the Engliſh keube, 


N 


Turkx is juſt the ſame ee in one 
Cw as the other, and are equally 
onious. 58 1 


Fon ſimilar reaſons, the labials, m 
and p, are followed by e: In New Eng- 
land, we hear it in meow, peower, and 
in Great Britain, in meute, peure. With 
this difference however, that in New Eng- 


land, this pronunciation is generally con- 


fined to the more illiterate part of the peo- 
ple, and in Great Britain it prevails among 
thoſe of the firſt rank. But after » we. 
never hear the ſound of e: It has been be- 
fore obſerved, that the moſt awkward coun- 
tryman in New England pronounces round, 
ground, brown, as correctly as men of the 
firſt education; and our fathionable ſpeak- 
ers pronounce # after 7 like co. T 7 rea- 

| an 
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ſon is the ſame in both caſes: In pronoun4 
„ eee eee eee 

the glottis) to n for articu- 
i a broad fell ound.” 8o that the vul- - 


an accidental or careleſs narrow way of 
articulating certain combinations of letters; 
both are corruptions of pure Engliſh ; e- 
qually diſagreeable and iefenfible. Both 


may be eaſily a th, ag arm Hil lg 


Hans t to open the 


2. Bur another 8 in the 
modern practice, is the introducing an * 
before the ſecond ſound of u as in fun; or 
rather changing the preceding conſonant ; 
for in nature, rapture, and hundreds of 
82 t is changed into ; and yet 

pretends. that u, in theſe words; 
— a Ap ſound. On the other 
hand, pre E and his copier, Scott, _ 


Lowrn testet a phraſe as, ( the —— an 
and ſays it ſhould be, * the introducing of an e.” This iy 
but one inſtance of a great number, in which he has re- 
jeRed good Engliſh. n this ſituation, introducing is a pars 
ticipial noun ; it may take an article before it, like any other 
noun, and yet govern an objective, like any tranſitive wy 
This is the idiom of the language : but in moſt caſes, the 
writer may uſe or omit of, at pleaſure, 
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in theſe and ſimilar words marked u for its 
ſhort ſound, which is univerſally acknowl- 
eged to be ſimple. I believe no perſon 
ever pretended, that this ſound of u cons 
tains the ſound of z of y ; why then ſhould 
we be directed to pronounce nature, mats 
yur ? Or what is equally abſurd, agb ? 
On what principle is the ? changed into a 
com conſonant ? If there is any thing 
in this ſound of « to warrant this change, 
does it not extend to all words where "thi 
ſound occurs? Why do not our ſtandard 
writers direct us to ſay t/hun' for tun, and 
t/humble for tumble? I can conceive no rea- 
ſon which will warrant the pronunciation 
in'one caſe, that will not apply with equal 
force in the other. And 1 challenge the 
advocates ' of the practice, to produce 4 
reaſon for pronouncing natſhur, rapiſbur, 
captſhur, which will not extend to author- 
ize, not only ſhun, burn, for run, turn, but 
alſo fatſbal for fatal, and immoriſbal for im- 
mortal. Nay, the latter pronunciation is 
actually heard among ſome very reſpecta- 
ble imitators of faſhion ; and 1s frequent 
2 r 


* I uusr except that reaſon, which is always an invinc- 
ible argument with weak people, viz. It is the praftice of 
ſome great men. This common a t, which is unan- 
ſwerable, will alſo prove the propriety of imitating all the | 
— and dete ſtable vices of the great, which are now un- 

nown to the little vulgar of this country, 


o 


— 


* 


/ 
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among the illiterate, in thoſe ſtates where 
the t7/bu's are moſt faſhionable. How can 
it be otherwiſe ? People are led by imita- 
tion; and hen thoſe in high life embrace 
a ſingularity, the multitude, who are un- 
acquainted with its principles or extent, 
will attempt to imitate the novelty, and 

probably carry it much farther than was 


Wurs a man of little education hears 


in nature, he will naturally be led to change 
the ſame letter, not only in that word, but 
wherever it occurs. This is already done 
in a multitude of inſtances, and the prac- 


tice if continued and extended, might e- 


ventually change t, in all caſes, into th. Eh 
1 ade fanible that fs weltard of nov= 


3 * els and plays have ridiculed the common 


pronunciation of creatur and nutur, by in- 


WE troducing theſe and ſimilar words into low 
my Characters, ſpelling them creater, nater: 


And the ſupporters of the court pronunci- 
ation allege, that in the vulgar practice of 
ſpeaking, the letter e is ſounded and not « : 
So extremely ignorant are they of the na- 
ture of ſounds and the true powers of the 


Engliſh letters. The fact is, we are fo far 


from 
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from pronouncing e in the common pro- 
nunciation of natur, creatur, &c. that e is 
always ſounded like ſhort , in the unac- 
cented ſyllables of over, ſober, banter, and 
other ſimilar words. Nay, moſt of the 
vowels, in ſuch ſyllables; found like 7 or # 
ſnort.“ Liar, elder, factor, are pronoun- 
ced liur, eldur, factur, and this is the true 
ſound of u in creatur, nature, rapture, legifs 
latur F) . | | 42a 3 
I wovLD juſt obſerve further, that this 
pretended dipthong in was formerly ex- 
preſſed by ew and eu, or perhaps by eo, and 
was conſidered as different from the found 
of v. In modern times, we have, in many 
words, blended the ſound of ꝝ with that of 


ew, or rather uſe them promiſcuouſly. It 
is indifferent, as to pronunciation, 


whether we write fuel or feel. And yet 
in tais word, as alſo in new, brew, &c. we 
do not hear the ſound: of e, except among 
the Virginians, who affect to pronounce 
it diſtinctly, ne-ew, ne-00, fe-00. This af- 
fectation is not of modern date, for _ 


* As: obſerves, that . in unaccented, ſhort and inſagnifi- - 
cant ſyllables, the founds of the five vowels are nearly coins 
cident, It muſt be a nice ear that can diſtinguiſh the dif 
ſerence of ſound in the concluding ſyllable of the followin 
words, altar, alter, manor, murmur, ſatyr,”-——(Gtam, Dif, 
pref, to Dic. P. 1. 7 f 


* 


affe 


# 
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lis mentions it in his time and reprobates it, 
t En, ew, eau, ſonanter per e clarum et 
w; ut in neuter, few, beauty, Quidem ta- 
men accutius N acſi ſcriberentur 
niew ter, fiew, bieuty. At prior pronunci- 


H xxx this author allows theſe combina» 
tions to have the ſound of yu or iu; but 
diſapproves of that refinement which ſome 

2X in giving the # of f ſhort its diſlink 


found. | 

Tux true ſound of the Engliſh u, is nei - 
ther ew, with the diſtinct ſounds of e and 
0 ; nor is it ao; but it is that ſound which 
every unlettered perſon utters in pronoun- 

eing ſolitude, rude, threw, and which: cannot 
| y be miſtaken, 80 difficult is it to 2. 
void the true found of 2, that I have never 
found a man, even among the ardent ad- 
mirers of the ſtage unciation, who 
does not retain the found, in mom 
than half the words of this claſs which he 
uſes. There is ſuch a propenſity in men 
to be regular in the conſtruction and uſe 
of language, that they are often obliged, 
by the — of the age, to ſtruggle a- 
inſt their inclination, in order to be 
wrong, and ſtill find it impoſſible to be u- 
niform in their errors. Tux 
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Tux other reaſon given to vindicate the 
polite pronunciation, is euphony, But 1 
mult ſay with Kenrick,* I cannot diſcover 
the euphony ; on the contrary, the pro- 
nunciation is to me both diſagreeable and 
difficult. It is certainly more difficult to 
pronounce two conſonants than one. Ch, 
or, which is the ſame thing, 2%, is a more 
difficult ſound than ?; and dab, or j, more 
difficult than 4. Any accurate ear may 
diſcover the difference in a ſingle word, as 
in natur, nachur. But when two or three 
words meet, in which we have either of 
theſe compound ſounds, the difficulty be- 
comes very obvious; as the nachural . fea- 
churs of indivijuals, The difficulty is in- 
creaſed, when two of theſe churs and jurs oc- 
cur in the ſame word. Who can pro- 

| nounce 


Fo my part I cannot diſcover the euphony ; and tho 
the contrary mode be reprobated, as vulgar, by certain 
mighty fine ſpeakers, I think it more conformable to the 
general ſcheme of Engliſh pronunciation ; for tho in order 
to make the word but two ſyllables, ti and te may be requir- 
ed to be converted into ch, or the i and e into y, when the 
preceding ſyllable is marked with the accute accent as in 
fu ion, minion, courteous, and the like; there ſeems to be 

ittle reaſon, when the grave accent precedes the t, as in na- 
ture, creature, for converting the t into ch; and not much 
more for joining the 7 tò the firſt ſyllable and introducing the 
before the ſecond, as nat-yure. y the t when followed 
neither i nor e, is to take the form of ch, I cannot con- 
ceive: It is, in my opinion, a ſpecies of affectation that 
ſhould be diſcountenanced,— Kenrick Rhet. Gram, page 


32. Dic. 
L 
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 nounce theſe words, * at this junffr it 


was conjeftſhured”—or © the act paſſed in a 
tſhumultſhuous legiflatſhur,” without a pauſe, 
or an extreme exertion of the lungs ? If 
this is euphony to an Engliſh ear, I know 


not what ſounds in language can be diſa- 
greeable. To me it is barbarouſly harſh . 


and unharmonious. 


Bur ſuppoſing the pronunciation to be 


Treliſhed by ears accuſtomed to it (for cuſ- 
tom will familiarize any thing) will the 
pleaſure which individuals experience, bal- 
ance the ill effects of creating a multitude 
of irregularities ? Is not the number of a- 
nomahes in our language already ſufficient, 
without an arbitrary addition of many hun- 
dreds ? Is not the difference between our 
written and ſpoken language already ſuffi- 
ciently wide, without changing the ſounds 
of a number of conſonants ? 


Ir we attend to the irregul arities which 
have been long eſtabliſhed in our language, 
we ſhall find moſt of them in the Saxon 
branch. The Roman tongue was almoſt 
perfectly regular, and perhaps its orthog- 
raphy and pronunciation were een, 
correſpondent. But it is the peculiar miſ- 
fortune of the faſhionable practice of pro- 

nouncing 


3 ; 
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ſtroys the analogy and regularity of the 


conſonants are not changed in many words 
of Saxon original. Before this affectation 
prevailed, we could boaſt of a regular or- 


which had preſerved a regular conſtruction, 
are attacked, and the correſpondence be- 
tween the ſpelling and pronunciation, de- 


the firſt to oppoſe the innovation.“ 


Suovi p this practice be extended to all 


ble, it would introduce more anomalies 
into our tongue, than were before eſtab- 
a liſhed, 


Wert might Mr. Sheridan aſſert; that . Such indeed is 
the ſtate of our written language, that the darkeſt hiero- 
uc, or moſt difficult cyphers which the art of man has 
hitherto invented, were not better calculated to conceal the 
lentiments of thoſe who uſed them, from all who had not 
the key, than the ſtate of our ſpelling is to conceal the true 


ducated natives,” Rhet; Gram, p. 22. Dic. But if theſe 
ell educated' natives would pronoutice words as they 
bught, one half the language at leaſt would be regular. The 
Latin derivatives ate moſtly regular to the educated and 


m hietoglyphical obſcurity will forever 
tw well educated natives in Great Britain. 45 


L 2 


conlined to 6 


nouncing d, t, and /, before , that it de- 
Reman branch of our language; for thoſe 


thography in a large branch of our lan- 
e; but now the only claſs of words, 


ſtroyed, by thoſe who ought to have been 


words, where d, t and / precede u, as it 
muſt before it can be conſiſtent or defenſi- 


pronunciation of our words, from all, except a few well 


neducated of America ; and it 1s to be 5p that the mod 


— 
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liſhed, both in the orthography and con- 
ſtruction, What a perverted taſte, and 
what a ſingular ambition muſt thoſe men 
poſſeſs, who, in the day light of civiliza. 
tion and ſcience, and in the ſhort period of 
an age, can go farther in demoliſhing the 
analogies of an elegant language, than 
their unlettered anceſtors proceeded in cen- 
turies, amidſt the accidents of a ſavage life, 
and the ſhocks of numerous invaſions | 


Bur it will be replied, Cuſtom is the hy: 
ilator of language, and cuſtom authorizes 
the practice I am reprobating. A man can 
hardly offer a reaſon, drawn from the prin- 
ciples of analogy and harmony in a lan- 
guage, but he is inſtantly filenced with the 
deciſive, jus et norma loquendi.* 


WuaAr 


*: Otyra penes arbitrium eſt, et jus et norma 1 
di.“ E Nothing,” ſays Kemick, &« has cond 
uted more to the adulteration of living languages than the 
too extenſive acceptation of Horace's rule in favor of cul 
tom. Cuſtom is undoubtedly the rule of preſent pradtice; 
but there would be no end in following the variations da 
ly introduced by caprice. Alterations may ſometimes be 
uſetul—-may be neceſſary; but they ſhould be made ini 
manner conformable to the genius and conſtruftion of the 
language. Modus eſt in rebus. Extremes in this, as in il 
other caſes, are hurtful, We ought by no means to ſhut 
the door againſt-the improvements of our language ; but 
it were well that ſome criterion were eſtabliſhed to diſtis 

gui between improvement and innovation.” Rh 
ram. page 6, Dig. | 
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WHrarT then is cuſtom ? Some writer 
has already anfwered this queſtion; © Cuſ- 
tom is the plague of wiſe men and the idol 
of fools.” This was probably ſaid of thoſe 
cuſtoms and faſhions which are capricious 
and varying; for there are many cuſtoms, 
founded on propriety, which are perma- 
nent and conſtitute laws. 


Bur what kind of cuſtom did Horace 
deſign to lay down as the ſtandard of ſpeak- 
ing? Was it a local cuſtom ? Then the 
len of New England; the oncet and twicet 
of Pennſylvania and Maryland ; and the 
teind and ſtey of the London theaters, form 
rules of ſpeaking. Is it the practice of a 
court, or a few eminent ſcholars and ora- 
tors, that he deſigned to conſtitute a ſtand- 
ard? But who ſhall determine what 
of men forms this uncontrollable legiſ- 
lature ? Or who ſhall reconcile the differ- 
ences at court ? For theſe eminent orators 
often diſagree. There are numbers of 
words in which the moſt eminent men dif- 
ter: Can all be right ? Or what, in this caſe, 
is the cuſtom which is to be our guide? 


Besrpes theſe difficulties, what, right 
have a few men, however elevated their ſta- 
tion, to change a national practice? They 

L3 may 


N \ 
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may ſay, that they conſult their own tar, 
— endeavor to pleaſe themſelves. This 
is their only apology, unleſs they can prove 
that the changes they make are real im. 
provements. But what improvement i 
there in changing the ſounds of three ct 
four letters into others, and thus multiply. 
ing anomalies, and encreaſing the df. 
ficulty of learning a language? Will not 
the great hody of the people claim th: 
privilege of adhering to their ancient uſa, 
ges, and believing their practice to be the 
moſt correct? They moſt undoubted 
will. 
I x Horace's maxim is ever juſt, it is on- 
ly when cuſtom 1s national; when th 
ractice of a nation is uniform or general 
this caſe it becomes the common law di 
the land, and no one will diſpute its pro- 
priety. But has any man a right to devi 
ate from this practice, and attempt to e 
ſtablith a ſingular mode of his own ? Har 
two or three eminent ſtage players ab- 
thority to make changes at td, and 
palm their noyelties Upon a nation-unde 
the idea of — The reader will pardot 
me for tranſcribing here the opinion of tht 
celebrated Michaelis, one of the moſt learn- 
ed philologers of the preſent century. 
1 


teem with them no le 
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is not,” ſays he, for a ſcholar to give laws 
nor proſcribe eſtabliſned 2 . 
he takes ſo much on hinfſelf he is ridiculed, 


and deſervedly ; it is no more than a juſt 


mortification to his ambition, and the pen- 
alty of his uſurping on the rights of tho 


people. Language is a democratical ſtate, 


where all the learning in the world. does 
not warrant a citizen to ſuperſede a receive . 


ed cuſtom, till he has convinced the whole 


nation that this cuſtom is a miſtake, Schol- 
ars are not ſo infallible that every thing is 
to be referred to them. Were they allow 
ed a deciſory power, the errors of language, 
I am ſure, inſtead of diminiſhing, would 
be continually ern, Learned heads 

than the vulgar ; 
and the former are much more imperious, 


that we ſhould be compelled to defer to 


their innovations and implicitly to receive 
every falſe opinion of theirs. 


Yer this right is often aſſumed by in- 


dividuals, who dictate to a nation the rules 


of ſpeaking, with the ſame imperiouſneſs 
as a tyrant gives laws to his vaſfals : And, 
| {trange 


* Sz a learned 4 Diſſertation on the influence of o- 


pinions on language and of language on opinions, which 
ined the prize | Ro 


ain the Pruſſian 


Mr, Michaelis, court councellor to his Britannic Mai- 
eſty, and director of the Royal Society of Gottingen.“ 


yal Academy in 1759. 
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ſtrange as it may appear, even well bred 
people and ſcholars, often ſurrender their 
right of private judgement to theſe literary 
governors, The ih dixit of a Johnſon, 
a Garrick, or a Sheridan, has the force of 
law ; and to contradict it, 1s rebellion.” Aſk 
the moſt of our learned men, how they 
would pronounce a word or compoſe a ſen- 
tence, and they will immediately appeal to 
ſome favorite author whole deciſion is fi- 
nal. Thus diſtinguiſhed eminence in a 
writer often becomes a paſſport for innu- 
merable errors, | | 


Tux whole evil originates in a fallacy, 
It is often ſuppoſed that certain great men 
are infallible, or that their practice conſti- 
tutes cuſtom and the rule of propriety, 
But on the contrary, any man, however 
learned, is liable to miſtake ; the moſt 
learned, as Michaelis obſerves, often teem 
with errors, and not unfrequently become 
attached to particular ſyſtems, and imperi- 
ous in forcing them upon the world.“ It 
is not the particular whim of ſuch men, 
that conſtitutes cſtom; but the common 
| practice 


Tux vulgar thus by imitation err, 
As oft the learn'd by bein ſingular, | 
So much they ſcorn the croud, that if the throng, 


By chance go right, they purpoſely go pee 2 
| or. 
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practice of a nation, which is conformed 
to their general ideas of propriety. The 
pronunciation of Leo, keind, drap, juty, 
natſhur, &c. are neither right nor wrong, 
becauſe they are approved -or cenſured by 

rticular men ; nor becauſe one 1s local 
in New England, another in the middle 
ſtates, and the others are ſupported by the 
court and ſtage in London. They are 
wrong, becauſe they are oppoſed to nation- 
al practice; they are wrong, becauſe they 
are arbitrary or careleſs changes of the true 
a of = letters ; they _ wrong, 
becauſe reak in u lar 
— vc of the * ; . ay 
wrong, becauſe they render, the pronunci- 
ation difficult both for natives and foreign- 
ers; they are wrong, becauſe they make 
an invidious diſtinction between the polite 
and common pronunciation, or elſe oblige 
a nation to change their general cuſtoms, 
without preſenting to their view one na- 
tional advantage, Theſe are important, 
they are permanent conſiderations ; they 
are ſuperior to the caprices of courts and 
theaters ; they are reaſons that are inter- 
woven in the very ſtructure of the lan- 
re or founded on the common hw 
of the nation; and they are a living ſat- 


ire upon the licentiouſneſs of modern 
| ſpeakers, 
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ſpeakers, wno dare to ſlight their author- 
ity. | E 1 W 1:26 oh 


Bur let us examin whether the practice 
I am cenſuring is general or not ; for if 
not, it cannot come within Horace's rule, 
If we may believe well informed gentle- 
men, it is not general even in Great Brit- 
ain. I have been perſonally informed, and 
by gentlemen of education and abilities, 
one of whom was particular in his obſerv- 
ation, that it is not general, even among 
the moſt eminent literary characters in 
London. It is leſs frequent in the interi- 
or counties, where the inhabitants ſtill 
ſpeak as the common people do in this 
country. And Kenrick- f of it as an 
affectation in the metropolis which, ought 
to be diſcountenanced. 1, © _ 


Bur whatever may be the practice in 
England or Ireland, there are few in Amer- 
ica who have embraced it, as it is explained 
in Sheridan's Dictionary. In the middle 
and ſouthern ſtates, there are a few, and 
thoſe well bred people, who have gone far 
in attempting to imitate the faſhion of the 
day.* Yet the body of the people, even 
| in 
Turn are many people, and perhaps the moſt of them 


in the capital towns, that have learnt a few common place 
| wor 
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in theſe ſtates, remain as unfaſhionable as 
ever ; and the eaſtern ſtates generally ad- 
here to their ancient cuſtom of ſpeaking, 
however vulgar it may be thought by their 
neighbors.* Suppoſe cuſtom therefore to 
be the jus et norma, the rule of correct 
ſpeaking, and in this country, it is directly 
oppoſed to the plan now under conſidera- 
tion. f | EY 


As a nation, we have a very great in- 
tereſt in oppoſing the introduction of any 
plan of uniformity with the Britiſh lan- 
Suge, even were the plan propoſed per- 
fectly unexceptionable. This point will 
be afterwards diſcuſſed more particularly ; 
but I would obſerve here, that the author 
who has the moſt admirers and imitators 
in this country, has been cenſured in Lon- 
don, where his character is highly eſteem- 
ed, and that too by men who are confeſſ- 
edly partial to his general plan. In the 
critical review of Sheridan's en 

1781, 


words, ſuch as forchin, nachur, virchue and half a dozen 


© Others, which they repeat on all occaſions ; but being igno- 


rant of the extent of the practice, they are, in pronouncing 
moſt words, as vulgar as ever, W 


Ir ſhould be remarked that the late Preſident of Pennſyl- 
vania, the Governor of New Jerſey, and the Preſident of 
New York college, who are diſtinguiſhed for erudition and 


accuracy, have not adopted the Engliſh pronunciation, 


4 
x 
5 
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1781, there are the following exceptions to 
his ſtandard, 5 wy 
n NzveRTHELESS our author muſt not 


be ſurprized if, in a matter, in its nature 
ſo delicate and difficult, as that concerning 


which he treats, a doubt ſhould here and 


there ariſe, in the minds of the moſt can- 
did critics, with regard to the propriety of 
his determinations, For inſtance, we 
would wiſh him to reconſider, whether, in 
the words which begin with ſuper, ſuch as 
ſuperſtition, ſuperſede, he is right in direct- 
ing them to be pronounced ſhooper. What- 
ever might be. the caſe in Queen Ann's 
time, it doth not occur to us, that any one 
at preſent, above the lower ranks, ſpeaks 
theſe words with the found of h; or that 
a good reaſon can be given, for their being 
thus ſounded, Nay their being thus ſpo- 
ken is contrary to Mr. Sheridan's own rule; 
for he ſays that the letter / always preſerves 
its own proper ſound at the beginning of 


wards,” 


Hxxx we are informed by this gentle. 
man's admirers, that, in ſome inſtances, he 
h&1mpoſed upon the world, as the ſtand- 
ard of purity, a pronunciation which is not 
heard, except among the lower ranks of * 

ti e 


f 
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ple, and directly oppoſed to his own rule. 


The reviewers might have extended their 
remarks to many other inſtances, in which 
he has deviated from general practice and 
from every rule of the language. Yet at 


the voice of this gentleman, many of the 


Americans are quitting their former prac- 
tice, and running into errors with an ea- 
gerneſs bordefing on infatuation. - 


CusToms of the court and ſtage, it is 
confeſſed, rule without reſiſtance in mon- 
archies. But what have we to do with 
the cuſtoms of a foreign nation ? Detached 
as we are from all the world, is it not poſ- 


ſible to circumſcribe the power of cu/ftom, 


and lay it, in ſome degree, under the influ- 
ence of propriety ? We are ſenſible that in 
foreign courts, a man's reputation may de- 
pend on a genteel bow, and his fortune 
may be loſt by wearing an unfaſhionable 


coat. But have we advanced to that ſtage 


of corruption, that our higheſt ambition 

is to be as particular in faſhions as other 

nations? In matters merely indifferent, 

like modes of dreſs, ſome degree of con- 

formity to local cuſtom is neceſſary 55 
| | W 


Nor between different nations, but in the ſame nation. 


The manners and faſhions of each nation ſhould ariſe out | 


of — circumſtances, their age, their improvements in 
rce and agriculture. 
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when this conformity requires a facrifice 
of any principle of pr 2 priety or moral rec- 
titude, ſingularity becomes an honorable 
teſtimony of an independent mind. A 
man of a great ſoul would ſooner imitate 
the virtues of a cottage, than the vices of 
a court ; and would cem it more honor- 
able to gain one uſeful idea from the hum- 
ble laborer, than to copy the vicious pro- 
r ee =o a ſplendid court, or become 


icentious principles of a 
Roc ＋ a Littleton. 


Ir will not be diſputed that Sheridan 
and Scott have very faithfully publiſhed 
the preſent pronunciation of the Engliſh 
court and theater. But if we may conſult 
the rules of our language and conſider 
them as of any authority; if we may rely 
on the opinions of Kenrick and tlie re- 
viewers ; if we may credit the beſt inform- 
ed people who have travelled in Great Brit- 
ain, this practice is modern and local, and 
conſidered, by the judicious and impartial, 
even of the Engl nation, as a groſs cor- 
ruption of the pure re | 


sven errors and innovations ſhould not 
be imitated, becauſe they are found in au- 
thors of reputation. The works of ſuch 


authors 
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authors ſhould rather be conſidered as 


lights to prevent our falling upon the 


rocks of error. There is no more propri- 
ety in our imitating the practice of the 
Engliſh theater, becauſe it 1s deſcribed by 


the celebrated Sheridan, than there is in 
introducing the manners of Rocheſter or 
the principles of Bolingbroke, becauſe theſe 
were eminent characters ; or than there is 
in copying the vices of a Shylock, a Love- 


lace, or a Richard III. becauſe they are well 


deſcribed by the maſterly pens of Shake- 
ſpear and Richardſon. So far as the cor- 
rectneſs and propriety of ſpeech are con- 
ſidered as important, it is of as much con- 
ſequence to oppoſe the introduction of that 


practice in this country, as it is to reſiſt the 


corruption of morals, which ever attends 
the wealthy and luxurious ſtage of nation- 
al refinements. | 


Hap Sheridan adhered to his own rules 


and to the principle of analogy ; had he 


given the world a conſiſtent ſcheme of 2 
ad, 


nunciation, which would not have 


for its unſtable baſis, the fickle practice of 
a changeable court, he would have done 
infinite ſervice to the — Men of 


ſcience, who wiſh to preſerve the regular 
conſtruction of the language, would have 
rejoiced 
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rejoiced to find ſuch a reſpectable authori- 
ty on the ſide of propriety ; and the illit- 
2 copiers of faſhion muſt have rejected 
aults in ſpeaking, which they could not 
defend. . 9 


Tux corruption however has taken ſuch 
root in England, that there is little 
probability it will ever be eradicated. The 
ice muſt there prevail, and gradually 
change the whole ſtructure of the Latin 
derivatives. Such is the force of cuſtom, 
in a nation where all faſhionable people 
are drawn to a point, that the current of 
opinion is irreſiſtible; individuals muſt 
fall into the ſtream and be borne away by 
its violence ; except aps a few philoſ- 
hers, whoſe fortitude may enable them to 
hold their ſtation, and whole ſenſe of pro- 
priety may remain, when their power of 
oppoſition has ceaſed. 


Bur 


* SHERIDAN, as an improver of the language, ſtands a- 
mong the firſt writers of the Britiſh nation, and deſerved- 
ly. His Lectures on Elocution and on Reading, his Trea- 
lifes on Education, and for the moſt part his Rhetorical 
Grammar, are excellent and almoſt unexceptionable per- 
formances. In theſe, he encountered practice and preju- 
dices, when they were found repugnant to obvious rules of 
. But in his Dictionary he ſeems to have leſt 

is only defenſible ground, propriety, in purſuit of that 
122 faſhion. He deſerted his own principles, as the 


Reviewers obſerve ; and where he has done this, every 
rational man ſhould deſert his ſtandard, 
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Bur our detached ſituation, local and 
political, gives us the power, while pri 
policy, and a regard for propriety and uni- 
3 among ourſelves, ſhould inſpire us 
with a diſpeſtion, to oppoſe innovations, 
which have not utility for their object. 


Wi hall find it difficult to convince 
Engliſhmen that a corrupt taſte prevails 
in the Britiſh nation. Foreigners view the 


Americans with a degree of contempt ;_ 
they laugh at our manners, pity our 1gno- 


rance, and as far as example and deriſion 
can go, obtrude upon us the cuſtoms of 
their native countries. But in borrowing 


from other nations, we ſhould be exceed 


ingly cautious. to ſeparate their virtues 
from their vices ; their . uſeful improve- 
ments from their falſe refinements, Stile 
and taſte, in all nations, undergo the ſame 
revolutions, the ſame progreſs from purity 
to corruption, as manners and govern- 
ment; and in England the pronunciation 
of the language has ſhared the ſame fate. 
The Auguſtan era is paſt, and whether 


the nation perceive and acknowlege the 


truth or not, the world, as impartial ſpec- 
tators, obſerve and lament the declenſion 


of taſte and ſcience. | 
| M Tur 
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Tux nation can do little more than read 
the works and admire the beauties of the 
original authors, who have adorned the 
preceding ages. A few, ambitious of fame, 
or driven by neceſſity, croud their names 
into the catalogue of writers, by imitating 
ſome celebrated model, or by compiling 
from the productions of genius. Nothing 
marks more ſtrongly the declenſion of ge- 
nius in England, than the multitude of 
Plays, farces, novels and other catchpenny 
Do which ſwell the lift of modern pub- 

ications ; and that hoſt of compilers, who, 

in the rage for ſelecting beauties and a- 
bridging the labor of reading, disfigure 
the works of the pureſt writers in the na- 
tion. Cicero did not waſte his talents-in 
barely reading and ſelecting the beauties of 
Demoſthenes ; and in the days of Addiſon, 
the beauties of Milton, Locke and Shake- 
ſpear were to be found only in their works. 
But taſte is corrupted by luxury ; utility 
is forgotten in pleaſure ; genius is buried 
in ERpation, or. proſtituted to exalt and 
to damn contending factions, and to a- 
muſe the idle debauchees that ſurround a 
licentious ſtage,* e 


THESE 


Fa on this deſcription muſt be excepted ſome arts 
which have ſor their object, the pleaſures of ſenſe and im- 
| agination; 
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Tuxsx are the reaſons why we ſhould 
not adopt promiſcuouſly their taſte, their 
opinions, their manners. Cuſtoms, habits, 
and /anguage, as well as government ſhould | 
be national. America ſhould have her | 
gun diſtinct from all the world. Such is | "i 
the policy of other nations, and ſuch muſt 
be our 2 before the ſtates can be ei- 
ther independent or reſpectable. To copy 
foreign manners implicitly, is to reverſe 
the order of things, and begin our politi- 
cal exiſtence with the corruptions and vices 
which have marked the declining glories 
of other republics, ING 


agination ; as muſic and painting zand ſciences which depend 
on fixed principles, and not on opinion, as mathematics 
and philoſophy. The former flouriſh in the laſt ſtages of 
national refinement, and the latter are always proceeding 
towards perfection, by diſcoveries and experiment. Criti- 
ciſm alſo flouriſhes in Great Britain: Men read and judge 
accurately, when original writers ceaſe to adorn the ſci - 
ences, Correct writers precede juſt criticiſm, 
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Of the Formation of Language. Horne 
Tooke's Theory of the Particles. Examin- 
ation of particular Phraſes, 


, 
FORMATION of LANGUAGE: 


AVING diſcuſſed the ſub- 
ject of pronunciation v 
largely in the two preced- 
ing Diſſertations, 1 
0 
of 


- 
"Tr - 
' - 
— * 
Sis | 
"+ 1 
* 


SEVERAL Writers of eminence have at- 
empted to explain the origin, progreſs 
nd ſtructure of languages, and have han- 
led the ſubject with great ingenuity and 
rofound learning; as Harris, Smith, Be- 
le, Blair, Condillac, and others. But the 
3 diſcovery 


— 


. conveying ideas, but by looks, ſigns, and 
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diſcovery of the true theory of the con. 
ſtruction of language, ſeems to have bee 
reſerved for Mr. Horne Tooke, author d 


the © Diverſions of Purley.” In this tres 


tiſe, however exceptionable may be par. 
ticular inſtances of the writer's ſpirit ani 
manner, the principles on which the forn. 
ation of languages depends, are unfolde 
and demonſtrated by an etymological an. 
alyſis of the Saxon or Gothic origin d 
the Engliſh particles. From the prod 
which this writer produces, and from v 
rious other circumſtances, it appears prob. 
able, that the noun or ſubſtantive is th 
principal part of ſpeech, and from whid 


moſt words are originally derived, 


Tur invention and progreſs of articultt 
ſounds muſt have been extremely floy 
Rude ſavages have originally no method d 


thoſe inarticulate ſounds, called by gran 
marians, Interjeftions, Theſe are probe 
bly the firſt beginnings of language. The 
are produced by the paſſions, and are pe- 
haps very. little ſuperior, in point of arti 
ulation or fignificancy, to the ſounds whid 
expreſs the wants of the brutes,* , 
| Bur 


* IT is a diſpute among grammarians, whether the! 
terjection is à part of ſpeech ; and the queſtion, __ 
. ; otner 


rr K. ee 
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Bur the firſt ſounds, which, by being 
often repeated, would become articulate, 
would be thoſe which ſavages uſe to con- 


| vey their ideas of certain viſible objects, 


which firſt employ. their attention. Theſe 


. ſounds, by conſtant application to the ſame 


things, would gradually become the names 


manent ſignification. In this manner, 
rivers, mountains, trees, and ſuch animals 


of thoſe objects, and thus acquire a per- 


as afford food for ſavages, would firſt ac- 


quire names; and next to them, ſuch oth- 
er objects as can be noticed or perceived by 
the ſenſes. Thoſe names which are given 
to ideas called abſtraF and complex, or, to 
ſpeak more correctly, thoſe names which 
expreſs a combination of ideas, are invent- 
ed much later in the progreſs of language. 
Such are the words, faith, hope, virtue, 


| of IT 
others upon ſimilar ſubjects, has employed more learning 
than common ſenſe, The ſimple truth is this; the. invol- 


untary ſounds produced by a fudden paſſion, are the lan- 
Race of nature which is ſubjett only to nature's rules. 


ey are, in ſome degree, ſimilar among all nations. They 


do not belong to a grammatical treatiſe, any more than the 


looks of fear, ſurpriſe or any other paſſion, The words, 


ah me! oh mel are mere exclamations, as are bleſs. me! my 
gracious ! and numberleſs other founds, which are uttered 
vn any preciſe meaning, and are not ceduceable to any 
Jules. | 


s 
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Ir is unneceſſary, and impoſſi- 
ble, to deſcribe the whole e the 
formation of languages; but we may rea- 
ſon from Sms 5 _ —5 he — 
a arts wou the nr 
Amel ; and * evident from ety- 
mology that all the others are derived from 
theſe, either by abbreviation or combina- 
tion. The neceſſary parts of ſpeech are 
the noun and verb; and perhaps we ma 
add the article. Pronouns are not — 
ſary, but from their utility, muſt be a very 
early invention. TE. 4-9 * 


Tnar the noun and verb are the only 
parts of ſpeech, abſolutely neceſſary for a 
communication of ideas among rude na- 
tions, will be obvious to perſon who 
conſiders their manner of life, and the 
ſmall number of their neceſſary ideas, 
Their employments are war and hunting ; 
and indeed ſome tribes are fo ſituated as to 
have no occupation but that of procuring 
ſubſiſtence. How few muſt be the ideas 
of a people, whoſe ſole employment is to 


catch fiſh, and take wild beaſts for food 


Such nations, and even ſome much far- 
ther advanced towards civilization, uſe few 
or no prepoſitions, adverbs and conjunc- 
tions, in their intercourſe with each other, 


- 
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and very few. adjectives. Some tribes of 
ſavages in America uſe no adjectives at all; 
but expreſs qualities by a particular form 
of the verb; or rather blend the affirma- 
tion and quality into one word.“ 
have, it is ſaid, ſome c ing words in 
their on languages, ſome of which have 
advanced towards copiouſneſs and variety. 
But when they attempt to ſpeak Engliſh, 
they uſe nouns and verbs long before they 
obtain any knowlege of the particles. They 
ſpeak in this manner, go, way——ſun, - 
ſhine— tree, fall——gye, Uncas, rum; 
with great deliberation and a fhort pauſe 
between the words. They omit the con- 
nectives and the abbreviations, which may 
be called the © wings of Mercury.” Thus 
it is evident, that, among ſuch nations, a 
few nouns and verbs will anſwer the pur- 


poſes of language. 


Many of this kind of expreſſions re- 
main in the Engliſh language to this day. 
Go away is the 9 phraſe with the arti- 
ele a, derived perhaps from one, or what is 
more probable, added merely to expreſs 
the ſound, made in the tranſition from one 
word to the other; for if we attend to the 

| manner 


Sr Dr. Edwards on the Mohegan tongue. New:Hay 


ven, 1788, 
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manner in which we pronounce theſe or 
two - ſimilar words, we ſhall obſerve that 
5 we involuntarily form the ſound expreſſed 
by @ or aw. In ſome ſuch manner are 
formed aftray, awhile, adown, aground, a- 
ſhore, above, abaft, among, and many oth- 
ers. They are uſually called adverbs and 
prepoſitions ; but they are neither more 
nor leſs than nouns or verbs, with the pre- 
fix a.* That all the words called adverbs 
and prepoſitions, are derived in like man- 
ner, from the principal parts of language, 
the noun and verb, 1s not demonſtrable ; 
but that g of them are ſo derived, ety- 
mology clearly proves. | 


[ 


_ HORNE TOOKE's THEORY of tbe 


THIS theory derives great ſtrength from 
analizing the words called conjunt#:ons. 
It will perhaps ſurprize thoſe who have not 

attended to His ſubject, to hear it aſſerted, 
that the little conjunction /, is a verb in 
3 | the 


* WHILE is an old Saxon noun, ſignifying time ; and it 
is ſtill uſed in the famie ſenſe, one white, all this while, 
"Adown 1s of uncertain origin. The Saxon aduna cannot 
eaſily be explained. Above is from an old word, fignifying 
head.” Among is from the Saxon gemengan to mix. 
etymology of the others is obvious. „ . 


W > nos 
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the Imperative Mode. That this is the fact 
can no more be controverted than any 
point of hiſtory, or any truth that our 
ſenſes preſent to the mind. is radically 
the ſame word as give; it was in the Sax- 
on Infinitive, giſan, and i in the Imperative, 
like other Saxon verbs, loſt the an; being 
written gif. This is the word in its purt- 
ty; but in different dialects of the ſame 
radical ton gue, we find it written gfe, gif, 
8, V Js and yeve. Chaucer uſed 0 in 
ſtead of g.* » 9 
1 Ux ro the devil rough and blake of hewe 


Yeve I thy body and my panne alſo.” 
PFreres Tale, 7204. 


Bur the true Imperative is gf, as in the 
Sad Shepherd. Act 2. SC. 2. 


— « Mr largeſſe 
Hath lotted her to be your brother's miſtreſs 


Gif the can be reclaimed ; gif not, his prey.” 


Tuts is the origin of the conjunction /; 
and it anſwers, in ſenſe and derivation to 
the Latin ii, which is but a contraction of 
fit. Thus what we denominate the Sub- 
| junctive 


* Ir has been remarked that y and 5 are gutturals which 
bear nearly the ſame affinity to each other as 4 and 5. 
Thus it happens that we find in old writings a y in many 
words where g is now uſed ; as ayen, ayenſt, for again, Ma: 
Thus bayonet 18 provounced bagonet, 
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junctive mode 1s — my —_ 
ative. me, ye 
. is reſolvable in this — 
ner; Give, (Gre the following fact, or 
ſuppoſe it) ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments.” Or thus, Ye love me, 
ive that, ye will keep my commandments.” 
ut on this I ſhall be more particular when 
I come to ſpeak of errors in the uſe of 
verbs. FE | . | 


Ax is ſtill vulgarly uſed in the ſenſe of 
if. An pleaſe your honor,” is the uſual _ 
addreſs of ſervants to their maſters in Eng- 
land; tho it is loſt in New England. But 
a word derived from the ſame root, is ſtill 
retained ; viz. the Saxon anan, to give ; 
which 1s ſometimes progounced nan, and 
gp anan, It - uſed- for wht. or 
what do ay ; as when a on 
to 3 ſecond 1 5 — 
diſtinctly, replies, nan, or anan; that is, 
give or repeat what you ſaid. This is rid- 
iculed as a groſs vulgariſm ; and it is in- 
_ deed obſolete except among common peo- 
ple ; but is ſtriftly correct, and if per- 
' ſons deride the uſe of the word, it proves 

at leaſt that they do not underſtand its 

meaning, 


UNLzss, 
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_ Unusss, beſt and eiſa are all derivatives 
of the old Saxon verb leſan, to diſmiſi, which 
ve preſerve in the word lenſe, and its com- 
pounds. 80 far are theſe words from be- 
ing conjunctions, that they are, in fact, 
verbs in the Imperative mode; and this 
explanation ſerves further to lay open the 
curious ſtructure of our language. For 
example : 


« UnLzss ye deliver ye ſhall not . 
ſtand,” may be thus reſolved; © Ye believe; 
d:;ſmiſs (that fact) ye ſhall not underſtand.” 
Or thus, **Di/mſs ye believe, (that cir- 
cumſtance being away) ye ſhall not under 
ſtand.” Thus by «nal the ſentence 
we find no Suhjunctive mode; but merely 
the Indicative and Imperative. 


” K1ss the Son, leſt he be angry,” is 
reſolvable in the ſame manner Kiſs the 
2 V (that) he will be an * Ele 
nearly m the fame ſe , as in 
Chaucer, F — Tale, 7240: , 


Ans in eyfall, if thou dot welt me, 
Or elles ſtint a while and thou ſhalt ſee,” 


That is, © If thou doſt not believe me, aſk 
him thyſelf, or, diſmiſſing (omitting * 


wait and thou ſna t be convinced. 
THOUGH, 
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Tuovon, or tho, commonly called a con- 
junction, is alſo a verb in the Imperative 
Mode. It is from the verb thaſian or tha- 
gan, which, in the Saxon, ſignified — 
grant or allow. The word in its puri 


= or ＋ and ſo it is pronounc | 
common people in E J. 
3 ert 


* Tuo he ſlay me, yet will 1 uu! in 
him,” may be thus explained; * Allow 
(ſuppoſe) he ſhould ſlay me, yet will I truſt 
in im.” That this is the true ſenſe of tho, 

is evident from another fact. The old 
writers uſed alg:fe for although ; and its 
meaning muſt be nearly the ſame. 


«„ D— Wuosx pere is hard to find, | 


« Algife England and France were thorow ſaught.” 
Rel. An. Poet. 115. 


Simcs | 18 mans a participle of the old 
verb ſeon, to ſee. In ancient authors we 
find it variouſly written; as /ith,  ſithence,: 

Fun, fithen, &c. and the common people in, 
New * ſtill pronounce it /in, ſen 
or Of all theſe, /n or ſen, which 

is ſo conch ridiculed as vulgar, comes near- 
eſt to the original ſeen.* This - 4 


* Four haddeed years o, the pureſt author wrote en 
or fin which is now — wala 4 


6 $1N 
. 
ö 
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of ſince unfolds the true theory of lan- 
guages, and proves that all words are 0- 
riginally derived from thoſe which are firſt 
ud to expreſs ideas of ſenſible; objects. 
Mankind, inſtead of that abſtract ſenſe 
which we annex to fince, if we have any 
idea at all when we uſe it, originally ail. 
ſeen the ſun roſe, it has become warm; that 
is, after the fun roſe, or that circumſtance 
being ſeen or paſt. We uſe. the ſame word 
now, with a little variation; but the ety- 
mology 1s loft to moſt people, who ſtill em- 
ploy the word for a preciſe purpoſe, intel- 
ligible to their hearers, 


Bur has two diſtinct meanings, and two 
different roots. This is evident to any per- 
ſon who attends to the manner of uſing 
the word. We ſay, © But to proceed; that 
is, more or further, We fay alſo, All 
left the room, but one; that is, except 
one. Theſe two ſignifications, which are 
conſtantly and inſenſibly annexed to the 
word, will perhaps explain all its uſes ; but 
_ be well accounted for, without —4 
poſing it to have two etymologies. Ha 
pily the early writers Corniſh us with he 

| means . 


% Sz thou art rightful juge, how may it be, 

That thou wolt foffren innocence to (pill, 

And wicked folk to regne in proſfperitee ?** E 
Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 5234+ 
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f probably 
wrote the language in the purity af his 


and country. As the Scots in the 
——— are deſcendants of the Saxons, 
in common with the Engliſh, and from 
their local ſituation, have been leſs expoſed 
to revolutions, they have preſerved more of 
the Saxon idiom and orthography than 
their ſouthern brethren. In Douglaſs ve 
find two different words to expreſs the two 
different meanings, which we now anner 
to one; viz. bot and but. The firſt is uſed 
in the ſenſe of more, further or addition; 
and the laſt in the ſenſe of except or tali 
away. | 1 dy 
4 BOT thy work ſhall endure in laude and glorie, 
But Wen mn. memorie.“ 


The firſt Mr. Horne derives from botan, 15 
boot, to give more; from which our Eng- 
liſh word boot, which is now for the moſt 
part confined to jockies, is alſo derived; 
and the other from be utan,* to be out 
or away. „ 


e edge, a verb. So in the firſt line of the 
— Ap < 


| « Tur 
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;s probable, both from old writings and l 
from the preſent diſtinct uſes of the word 
but. This word therefore is the blending 


or corruption of. bot and beut, the Impera- f 
tives of two Saxon verbs, _y and be- 1 
lan. ane 1 Ar i 
4 The Perſe ow! of ee or 4 

And a vow to God made he,” Ke. | ds | & 

- I nave, in one or two cen A the uſe of it H 
ſtill among the lower claſſes of people, in this country ; and A 


Lind oe in los good writers, as late as Charles J. 


„Ms. Horne remarks that the French word 2 wad 
formerly uſed in the ſenſe of more, or bot. The u 
word more was formerly often ſpelt mo. 


4 « « Tarun: me anon withouten wordes 9. 
Chaucer, Prol. to ' Tales $10. 


Is it not poſſible that mo or morg and the French — may | 
be radically the ſame word ? 


Tur following paſſage will confirm we foregoirig ex- 
planation of AK. ge taken from the ee of 


the Goſpels.— Luke, chap. 1. v. 74. of the original. 


1 ege oſ ure feonda handa alyſede, him 
7 


Tuis verſion of the Goſpels was doubtleſs as early as the 
tenth or eleventh century. In Wickliffs verfion, made 
about three centuries later, the paſſage ſtatids thus: That 
we without drede, delyvered fro the hand of oure enemyes, 
ſerve to him,” Where we find butan and ' without are ſy- 
nonimous, 


Taz word bot or bote i is {till retained in the law language, ww 
as frre· bote, houſe-bote ; where it is equivalent to enough or 
7. 1 ri 1enc Ys 


. ® 2 iy "TX . . 7 Fe” 
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Av is probably a contraction of anan, 
to give, the verb before mentioned; and 
_ ad, the root of the verb ada, and ſignifying 
ag or remainder. An 4d, give the remain- 


Tun word with, commonly called a 
prepoſition, is likewiſe a verb. It is from 
the Saxon withan, to join; or more prob- 
ably from wyrth, to be, or the German 
werden, devenir, to be. The reaſon for 


this latter conjecture, is that we have pre- 


| ſerved the Imperative of wyrth or werden, 
in this ancient phraſe, © woe worth the 
day; that is, woe be to the day. The 
German verb, in its infleftions, makes 
wirſft and wurde; and is undoubtedly from 
the ſame root as the Daniſh værer, to be. 
But whether with has its origin in witban, 
to join, or in werden, to be, its ſenſe will 
be nearly the ſame ; it will {ill convey the 
idea of connection. This will plainly ap- 
pear to any perſon who conſiders, that by 
is merely a corruption of be, from the old 
verb beon ; and that this word is ſtill uſed to 
expreſs connection or nearneſs ; © He lives 
by me; © He went by me; that is, he 
lives be me. 


Tuis verb be was formerly uſed in this 
phraſe ; be my faith, be my troth ; _ is, 


— 
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my faith, as in Chevy Chace. We {till 


pounds, be-come, be-yond, be-tween, be-fide, 
before. Thus we ſee what are called prep- 
;fitions, are mere combinations or corrup- 
tions of verbs ; they are not a primitive 
part of language, and if we reſolve this 
phraſe, he went beyond me, we'ſhall find it 
compoſed of theſe words, he went, be, gone, 
ne; yond being nothing but the participle 


of go. 


WIIL my grammatical readers believe 


or yes, is a verb? That it is fo, is undenia- 
ble. The Engliſh yea, yes, and the Ger- 
man ja, pronounced yaw, are derived from 
verb in the Imperative Mode; or rather, 
they are but corruptions of aye, the Im- 
perative of the French avoir, to have. The 
pure word aye, is {till uſed in Engliſh. 


reſſion of aſſent, have what you ſay. 
i | | | THAT 


So in Mandeville's works. And right as the ſchip 
men taken here avys here, and govern hem be the lode 
ſterre, right ſo don ſchip men bezonde the parties, be the 
lere of the Southe, the which apperethe not to us.” 


The French oui is ſaid to be a derivative or participle of 
tte verb ouir to hear. The mode of aſſent therefore is by 
the word heard ; as what r ſay is heard ; a mode equally 


Xpreſhve with the Engli d 
N 2 


d the ſame verb in a multitude of com— 


me, when I aſſert that the affirmation yea, 


The affirmation yea or yes, is have, an ex- 
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THAT all the words, called adverbs, at 
abbreviations or combinations of noum 
verbs and adjectives, cannot perhaps be 
proved 3 for it is extremely difficult ty 
trace the little words, when, then, ten 
here, &c. to their true origin.“ But ex 
cepting a fe, the whole claſs of words 
denominated adverbs, can be reſolved inty 
other parts of ſpeech. The termination 

H, which forms a large proportion of thek 
words, is derived from the Saxon ich 
like. | ; 
1 And as an angel heavenlich ſhe 8 
Th Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 1057, 


Ws have in a few words retained the 
riginal pronunciation, as Goalile; but i 
ſtrictneſs of h, there is no difference 
between Godlile and Godly.F - 

L | NoTWITHSTANDING 


— 


Ir is moſt, probable that many of the Engliſh word 
inning with wk are from the ſame original as the Lan 
qui, quz, quod; and both coeval with the Greek. Qui n 
who; quod and what; are from the ſame rgot, and! 
blending of the Greek xa and xai ori, This ſuppoſition 
is ſtrongly ſupported by the ancient Scotch orthography 
what, where, &c. which was quhat, quhar. 


+ Tur termination ly, from liche, added to adjelim, 
forms the part of ſpeech called adverbs ; as great, gredth 
gracious, graciouſly. But when this termination is added u 
" a noun, it forms an adjective, as God, Godly ; heavh 
heavenly ; and theſe words are alſo uſed adverbially 1. 
they will not admit the addition of another 5. we, 

| W 
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— 
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NoTWITHSTANDING, it is evident that 


conjunctions, prepoſitions, and adverbs are 
not original and neceſſary parts of ſpeech, 
yet as ſpecies: of abbreviations, or com- 
pound terms to expreſs aſſemblages of i- 
deas, they may be conſidered as very uſe- 
ful, and as great improvements in lan- 
guage. Every perſon, even without the 
laſt knowlege of etymology, acquires a 
habit of annexing a certain idea, or cer- 
tain number of ideas to unleſs, left, yes, be- 


tween, and the other particles; he uſes 


them with preciſion, and makes himſelf 
underſtood by his hearers or readers. Theſe 
words enable him to communicate his 1- 
deas with greater facility and expedition, 
than he could by mere names and affirma- 
tions, They have loſt the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of verbs, perſon, time, and 
inflection. It is therefore convenient for 
grammatical purpoſes, to aſſign them diſ- 
tinct places and give them names, accord- 
ing to their particular uſes. Such of theſe 
old verbs as exhibit ſome connection be- 
tween the members of a diſcourſe, may 
be properly denominated conjundtions. Oth- 
ers, that are uſed to ſhow certain relations 
5 between 


which has been ſometimes uſed, that is, Godlikelike, ard 
other ſimilar words, are not admiſſible, on any principlo 


whatever, 
N 3 


* 
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between words and are me prefixed 
to them, may be well ca =? wh. grows! A 
third ſpecies, which are employed to qual. 
ify the ſenſe of other . - may, from 
their poſition and uſes in a diſcourſe, be 
denominated adverbs. But the foregoing 
inveſtigation 1s neceſſary to unfold the 

ere on which language 1 is con- 
ſtru and the philoſophical enquirer i 
referred for a more general view of the 
ſubject, to Mr. Horne Tooke's Diverfun: 


of Purley, 


Tur verb or word is fo called by way of 
eminence ; the ancient grammarians hay- 
ing conſidered it ag the principal part of 
; . The noun is however entitled to 

e precedence ; ; It is of equal importance 
in language, and undoubtedly claims pri- 
ority of origin. Philoſophy might teach 
us that the names of a few viſible objedts 
would be firſt formed by barbarous men, 
and afterwards the words which exprel 
the moſt common actions. But with re- 
ſpect to names of abſtract ideas, as they are 
uſually called, they not only precede the 
formation of the verbs which repreſent the 
action, but it often happens that the ſame 
word is uſed, with a prefix to denote the 
action af the object to which the name 1s 

. 


r 


* os 


N 8 7 


f 


<Q Oo K. 


. have been originally optional, either to 
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names of certain paſſions or affections of 


the mind. To ex | 
tion of theſe affections, we have not in- 
vented diſtinct terms; but cuſtom has for 


this purpoſe 


or make,* Thus I do love, or de fear, are 


merely, I a#, love, or act, fear; and to love 


and to fear in the Infinitive, are act, love, 
and ad, fear, 


To confirm theſe remarks, let it be con- | 


ſidered that formerly do and did were al- 
moſt inyariably with the verb ; as 7 
dr fear, he did love; and the omiſſion of 
theſe words in affirmative declarations is 
of a modern date. They are till preſerv- 


ed in particular modes of gxpreſſion ; as 


in the negative and interrogative forms, 
and in emphatical aſſertions. | 


Tux preſent hypotheſis will derive ad- 


ditional ſtrength from another circum- 
ſtance. Grammarians allege that the ter- 


mination of the regular ap tenſe, ed, 


is a corruption of did. If ſo, it ſeems to 


place 


0 and to are undoubtedly from the ſame root; d and 
t being convertible letters. 


given. For example, love and fear are the : ; 
preſs the action or exer- 


prefixed the word do or to, 
which, in its primitive ſenſe, is to act, nove, 


N | 
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place the word did, which expreſſed the gc. 
tion of the object, before or 2 the name. 
Thus, be 2 is reſolvable into he fear 
ard, _ muſt be a blending of the words 


in a — pronunciation. But it was al- 


ſo a practice to ſay he did fear, which ar- 
rangement is not yet loſt nor obſcured ; but 


in no caſe are both theſe forms uſed, be did 
feared; a preſumptive evidence of the truth 


of the opinion, that ed is a contraction of 
did. Indeed I ſee no objection to the opinion 
but this, that it is not eaſy on this ſuppoſi- 
tion, to account for the formation of did 
from do. If did is itſelf a contraction of 
deed, the regular preterit, which 1s probable, 
whence comes ed in this word? To derive 
ed in other words from did is eaſy and nat- 
ural ; but this leaves us ſhort of the pri- 
mary cauſe or principle, and conſequently 
in ſuſpenſe, as to the truth of the opinion, 


Vet whatever may be the true derivation 


of the regular ending of the paſt time and 
perfect participle of En Iſh verbs, the uſe 
of do, tid and o before the verb, is a ſtrong 
evidence, that at leaſt one claſs of affirma- 
tions are formed by the help of names, with 
a prefix to denote the action of the objects 
expreſſed by the names. 7 fear, therefore, 
is a phraſe, compoſed of the pronoun J. 
and the noun fear ; and the affirmation, 
contained 
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contained in the phraſe, is derived from 
the ſingle circumſtanee of the poſition. of 
the name after J. I. fear is a modern ſub- 
ſtitute for J de fear; that is, I at, fear ; 
all originally and ſtrictly nowns. But by a 
habit of uniting the perſonal name I with 
the name of the paſhon Fear, we inſtantly 
recognize an affirmation that the paſſion is 
exerted; and do, the primitive name of act, 
has become ſuperfluous. 


EXAMINATION of PARTICULAR 
PHRASES. 


HAVING made theſe few remarks on 


the formation of our language, I ſhall 
proceed. to examin the criticiſms of gram- 
marians on certain phraſes, and endeavor 


to ſettle ſome points of controverſy with 
reſpect to the uſe of words; and alſo to 


detect ſome inaccuracies which prevail in 
practice, | 


NOUNS. 


WRITERS upon the ſubject of propri- 
ety in our language, have objected to the 
uſe of means, with the article à and the de- 


finitive pronouns ſingular, this and * 
The 
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The objection made is, that as this word 
ends in s, it muſt be plural, and cannot be 
joined in conſtruction with words in the 
ſingular. This objection ſuppoſes that all 
nouns ending with 5 are plural; but this 
would perhaps prove too much, and make 
it — to conſider all nouns, not end- 
ing in , as ſingular, which cannot be true, 
even on the principles of thoſe who bri 
the objection. The ſuppoſition in bo 
caſes would be equally well founded. 


Ir appears to me however, that the ſenſe 
of the word, and particularly the univerſal 
ractice of the Engliſh nation, ought to 

— induced the critical grammarian, who 

wiſhed to reduce the language to ſome cer- 

tainty, to ſuppreſs the objection. The 
word means, applied to a ſingle inſtrument 

of action, or cauſe, conyeys a fingle idea; 
and II preſume, was generally uſed for this 
purpoſe, till Biſhop Lowth queſtioned the 
propriety of the practice; at leaſt mean is 
| ſcarcely uſed as a noun, in any author 

from Chauger to Lowth. On the contra- 
ry, the beſt writers have uſed means either 
in the ſingular or plural number, accord- 
ing as they had occaſion to expreſs by it 
an idea of one cauſe or more. 


B 
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« By this means, it became every man's 
intereſt, as well as his du * all 
crimes. Temple, Works, vol. 3. p. 13 3 


* Axp by this means 1 ſhould not doubt,” | 
&c,——Wilkins Real Character, book 1. 


« Anp finding themſelves by FS means 
to be ſafe,” Sidney on Gov. chap. 3. 
left. 36. 


Fox he hopeth by this means to acquit 
himſelf,” ——Rawley's 8 Sylva ep tap 


13 Anp by chat means they loſt their bar- 
rier,”—— Moyle on the Lacedem. Gov. 


* CLopivs was now quæſtor and by that 
means a ſenator.” —— Middleton L. of Cic. 
vol. 1. p. 2601. 


« By this means however, there was noth- 
ing left to the Parliament of Ireland.” 
Blackſtone's Com. vol. 1. p. 102. 


In this manner was the word uſed by 
the elegant writers in Queen Anne's reign. 


Bur we have not only the authority of 
almoſt every good writer in the language, 
for this uſe of means in the ſingular as 
well as plural number, but we have the 

authority | 


2 488 5 — 296388 
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authority of almoſt unanimous national 
practice in ſpeaking. It is rare to hear 
mean uſed as a noun, and by thoſe only 
who are ee — N of 
grammarians. I queſtion whether the 
word, in the ſingular form, has obtained 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as to be entitled to 
a 2 among the Engliſh nouns. The 
uſe of it appears like pedantry. No man, 
whatever may be his rank and abilities, has 
a right to reject a mode of ſpeech, eſtab- 
liſhed by immemorial uſage and univerſal 
conſent. Grammars fhould be formed on 
prafice; for practice determines what a 


language is. I do not mean a local practice, 


for this would ſubject us to perpetual vari- 
ety and inſtability; but national or general 
practice. The latter, it has been remark. 
ed, is the ſtandard of propriety, to which 
all local idioms and private opinions ſhould 
be ſacrificed. The Vuſines of a gramma- 
rian 1s not to examin whether or not na- 
tional practice is founded on philoſophical 
principles ; but to „ e, the nation- 
al practice, that the learner may be able 
to weed from his own, any local peculiar- 
ities or falſe idioms. . 5 


Ir this means and a means are now, and 
have immemorially been, uſed by * au- 
thors 
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Johnſon, Lowth, nor any other | perſon, 
however learned, has a right to ſay that 
the phraſes are not g Engliſb. That 
this is the fact, every perſon may ſatisfy 
himſelf, by conſulting the good authors 
e the univerſal practice in diſ- 

co e 06 , eee 208 Bones - 


Bes1Dzs, the general practice of a na- 
tion is not eaſily changed, and the only ef- 
fect that an attempt to reform it can pro- 
duce; is, to make many people doubtful, 
 eantious, and conſequently- 'uneafy ; to 

render a e ridiculous and pedantic 
following nice eriticiſms in the face of 
tomary propriety; and to introduce a dif- 
tinction between the learned and unlearn- 
. ed; which ſerves only to create difficulties 

for both.” bs 22 A 1 

| | | 


Ds. Prie is the only writer upon 
this 1 ſeems 10 50 been guided 
by juſt principles. He obſerves, with great 
propriety, that Grammarians have lean- 
ed too much to the analogies of the Latin 
language, contrary to our mode of ſpeak- 
ing and to the analogies of other languages, 
more like our own. It muſt be allowed, 
that the cuſtom of ſpeaking, is the origin- 
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al and only juſt ſtandard of any. langu 
yju His Zire Ens a. are 
exceedingly ious, and are entitled to 
the conſideration. of the ſtudent, in prefer- 
ence to thoſe of -Lowth,. or any other Eng- 
liſh' author. He conſiders means as belong- 
ing eto that claſs of words which do not 
change their termination on account of 
number.“ It is uſed in both numbers, 4 
aw. or IOW 4 means, with rears e 


- 


0 the dame dlaſs of * belong Ph 
news, and perhaps ſome others. Every 
perſon who has read good 3 
18 in 
purity, muſt have obſerved el thee the word 
pains 18 uſually preceded by much, and fol- 
lowed by a verb in the 1 lar number; 
much pains was taken. the word 18 a 
lural noun, it ſhould 8. — be followed 
y a ſingular verb, nor preceded by much; 
for we never prefix much to plurals. The 
moſt untutored ear would be offended at 
much papers, much labors. But do we not 


oy lay much pains ? Do we ever ſay 


pains were taken ? I confeſs I never f 


— * or ſaw the expreſſion, Yet 

h contends that pains 18 plural. This 

criticiſm upon the word 1 1s an authority in 
vindication 
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vindication: of an erroneous practice of 
uſing it with a plural verb, even when it 

receded by much. So in Sheridan's Art 
bw Reading, we obſerve thele words; If 


ſo much paint tere thought among 
them,” &c. Temple indulges ſame 
miſtake; * I know how'much* pains. have 


een taken to deduce" the words Bare and 
feudum from the Latin and Greek, man. 64-3 

from the Hebrew and a * 
Works, vol. 3. P. 365. = 


„„ 
N. 111 


Mohr not theſe writers: Als uſed, 
much ſorep were killed, with the ſame 2235 
priety ? £5 tt. 


Tas ſenſe of 3 pint — not 
require that we ſnould conſider it as a plu- 
ral; for it ſignifies labor or fatigue, in con- 
tradiſtinction to thoſe uneaſy ſenſations, 
each of which ſingly is called a pain, and 
to expreſs a number of which pains is uſed 
as a plural, On the other hand we have 
the authority of general practice for unit- 
ing with it much, which can in no caſe be 
uſed with a plural, -and alſo a verb m the 


ſingular num 


Ap taken much pains ſo to pro- 
portion the powers of the ſeveral magiſ- 
trates. Sidney on Gov. ſect. 1. 
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I roouxr much art E Spies employ. 
ed,” Middleton,” 2 er e, W 
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Turk are a few inflinces in ind 
good authors have rend neus * a 
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« From all regions where the beſt neui 
are made — eee Staple of N an 


« Aup > fealt the 1 news ond iſſue cken. 
The ſame. Fenn 


Bur can an Fug e ear reliſh this af- 
fected correctneſs ? Hear the language of 
Cowley and 8 hakeſpear, who wrote as the 
nation ſpoke: 


« er joy at thi glad ener appear Ng 
wley's Davideis, 5 


Now by r ee. 
"> "The 


e No news fo bad abroad a3 thi at home: * 
Rich. III. ſeene 1. 


SUCH 
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Sven is the language at this day, and a 
man would expoſe himſelf to ridicule, who 
ſhould ſay, theſe news are good. 


LaTe writers ſeem to conſider riches as 
plural; but erroneouſſy: It is merely a 
contraction of ricbeſſe, the French ſingu- 
lar, which was probably introduced into 
England under the Norman kings, Chau- 
cer uſes richeſſe as the ſingular : Ps, 


« Bur for ye ſpeken of ſwiche gentilleſle, 
As is deſcended out of old richefe.” 
| 22 | Cant. Tales, 6691, 
\ | | | 
= Arn he that ones to love doeth his homage 


Full oftentymes dere bought is the richeſſe.” 
| La Belle Dame ſans mercy, geg. 


Tux word yricheſſe here is no more plu- 
ral than genti nai diſtreſſe, doubleneſſe, which 
the author uſes in the ſame poem; and 
riches now, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, is no 
more plural than gentleneſs, diſtreſs, or any 
other word of ſimilar ending. - When 
Chaucer had occaſion for a plural, he wrote 
the word richeſſes; as in the Tale of Me- 
libeus: Thou haſt dronke ſo muche hony 
of ſwete temporal ricbeſſes and delices and 
honors of this world,” &c. Works, vol. 
| 4. p. 170. Bell's edit. 
* Tun 


Oo 
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Tur word ricbes therefore is in the ſin- 
gular number and merely an abbreviation 
of richefſe ; as diſtreſs is of diſtreſſe ; weak- 
neſs, of weakneſſe, &c. and the reaſon why 


de plural vicheſſes has been neglected, may 


be, that the idea it conveys does not admit 
of number any more than that of wealth, 
which 1 is alſo deſtitute of a plural form. 


«Was ever riches gotten by your golden 
mediocrities „ Cowley on Cromwell 
1 

« Warn love bs —— ll — Fa 


His 88 by too much riches will decay,” 
Cowley, 


„Tux envy and jealouſy which great 
riches is always attended with.” —Moyle's 
Eſſay on Lacedem. Gov. 48. 


*« In one hour is ſo great riches come to 


nought. —— Bible. 


Here ricbes is * in 1 true 
light. Notwithſtanding this, the termi- 
nation of the word has led late writers 
8 the opinion, that it is plural; ſo that 

e generally ſee it followed by a plural 
b.. Should this become the unanimous 


opinion and a general correſpondent prac- 


tice — riches will be eſtabliſhed as a 
plural, 
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9 contrary to ceywology and ancient 


44448 is alſo in the 2 number "3 


being a contraction of the old Norman 
French, almeſſe, the plural of which was 
alneſſes. 80 in Chau cer 


r knowen wel that I am poure and olde, 2220 
| Kithe es. 7 upon me poure wretche.”” 
| Freres Tale, 7190. 


« Tig elneſc ſhouldeſt thou do of thy 


E * &c. Vol. 5, Pe 2 17. 


* Turst ben his the «de * 


werkes of charitie of hem that have tem- 
porel n r ——The ſame. | 


At us is ; uſed as a noun fngulat in the. 


Bible; * To aſk an alms.” le gave 
much alms; that is, almeſſe, or charity. 
The plural of this word is not uſed. 


L is A ban this claſs. It! 1 5 


from the old French /argeſſe ; but the idea 
admits of number, and — her” Rl we find 
the plural, /argeſſes, ſtillan uſe. 


-+Lacnss, from the French — is ſtill 


retained in the law ſtile; but cuſtom has 
2302 _ abbreviated | 


) | | N 


3 
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abbreviated the word into La” a lingl 
fyllable. 


AmenDs m roperly be conſidered 2 
| Eb and ſo it 1s uſed 
one of our beſt writers. They muſt 
wth think that this honor to him, when 
dead, was but a neceſſary amends for the inju- 
ry which they had done him, when living. 
—— Middleton's L. of Cic. vol. 3. P 141, 


Tux idea here con veyed by by amends i is a 
Gi gle as that expreſſed by compenſation, 
The word has no change of termination, 
and may be conſidered as ſingular or * 
ral, at the choice of the writer. 


 Wacsts is a word of ihe ſame kind. 


Viorouats is derived from the old French 

vitaille, x and was formerly uſed in the fin- 
gular form, viel. But the latter is now 
wholly diſuſed, and vi#uals generally uſed 
with a ſingular verb and pronoun. 80 
Swift uſes the word. We had ſuch very 
— that I could not eat it. . The 


editor 


Tas word is not ufed in modern French; but 4 
* avitailler, auilaillment, &c. are ſtill retained. 


4 en letter g3s 


4 
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editor of his works remarks, that here is 
falſe concord ; but I believe Swift has fol- 
lowed the general practice of the Engliſh, 
The word ſeems to have loſt the plurality 
of ideas, annexed to many different articles 
included in the term, and to have aſſumed 
the general meaning of the word food, which 
does not admit of the plural. 


Tas word odds ſeems to be of the ſame 
kind, We ſometimes find a plural verb 
united to it, as in Pope's tranſlation. of 
Homer : | 

«Oy valor's fide the odds of combat lie, 

The brave live glorious, or lamented die,” 


Thad, b. 15.1, 67%. 


Bur in common practice odds is conſid- 
rd as in the ſingular number. We al- 


tank this among the words, which, altho 
they have the termination of regular plu- 
rals, Footy properly belong to the ſingular 
number, 


ſ 
1 
| 
2 


Tur word gallows is evidently of this 
laſs, Let a gallous be made, ſay the 
ranſlators of the Bible, with perfect pro- 
priety. Indeed I cannot conceive how any 
man who has read Engliſh authors, can 
onſider this word as in the plural. 

Q 3 BELLOWS 


” 


ways ſay, © What zs the odds; and I ſhould 


_ 


>." 


n 
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BzLrows, tongs, fheers, ſciſſors, ſnuſferi 
pincers, have no change of termination, and 
it is the practice to prefix to them: the 
word pair. Yet notwithſtanding theſe ar. 
ticles are compoſed of two principal parts, 
both are neceſſary to form a ſingle indiviſ. 
ble inſtrument, and the names might han 
been conſidered as nouns in the ſingular. 
Pair is more properly applied to two ſep- 
arate articles of the ſame kind, and uſe 
together; a pair of ſbors, or gloves. Cub 
tom, however, has ſanctioned the uſe of i 
before the words juſt enumerated, ani 
therefore a pair of tongs, &c. muſt be ad- 
mitted as good Enghſh.F, *' 


THERE are many other words in ou! 
language which have the plural termin, 
tion; as bilhards, ethics, metapbyſics, math 
ematics, meaſles, hyſterics, and many 205 

Whic 


* Sort of theſe articles, in other languages, have nant 
in the ſingular number, as in Latin, forceps, pincers ; forts 
ſheers or ſciſſors ; foilis, bellgws. In French, ſouflet is fn 
E and r N A bellows is ſometimes heard i 

ectly c 


Engliſh, and is pe orrect. 

Wix the ſame authority juſtify our farmers in prefiy 
ing pair to a ſett of bars, and other people, ip prefixing 19 
fairs, when there are five or ſix of the former, and perhap 
twenty of the latter? A pair of bars, a pair of fair 1 
ſtrittneſs of ſpeech, are very abſurd phraſes ; but perha 
it is better to admit ſuch anomalies, than attempt to chang 
univerſal and immemorial practice. 


- 
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which properly belong to the ſingular 
number. Ethics is a ſcience, is better Eng- 
liſh than ethics are. 


Ox the other hand, there are many 


words, which, without ever taking the plu- 
ral termination, often belong to the plural, 
Sheep, deer and hoſe, are often mentioned as 
belonging -to this deſcription. To theſe 
we may add many names of fiſh ; as. frout, 


ſalmon, carp, tench and others, which are in 


fact names of ſpecies ; but which apply e- 

9 to the individuals of the ſpecies. 
e lay a trout, or five trout ; but never five 

Frouts.. * Ws a 


POSSESSIVE CASE.. g 


IN many inſtances we find two or three 
words uſed to deſcribe or deſignate a par- 
ticular perſon or thing; in which caſe they 
are to be conſidered as a ſingle noun or 
name, and the ſign of the poſſeſſive annex- 
ed to the laſt ; as, the King of France's 
A . : £2. 85 


« FLETCHER of Salton's plan of a militia dif- 
fers little from that of Harrington. 
Home, Sketch g. _ ARTICLE 


 *% Tax King of England's court, toto nempe illi aggregato, 
The King of England, tamquam uni ſubſtantivo potponitur 
litera formativa 3. Wallis, 1 


? 
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ARTICLE. 


MOST grammarians have given the ar. 
ticle the firſt rank among the parts of 
ſpeech. Lg me this arrangement appears 
very incorrect; for the article is a mere 
appendage of the noun, and without it 
cannot even be defined. * _ ch, if 
rimary and principal 0 
1855 the . I Ajecti ve are 
mere adjuncts, 1 or ſubſtitutes, 
and the latter therefore ſhould follow the 
former i in grammatical order and definition. 


Uxpxx this head I will introduce a few 
obſervations on the uſe of a. Grammari- 
ans have ſuppoſed that a, in the phraſes « 
going, a hunting, is a corruption of the prep- 
oſition on; a ſuppoſition, which; if we at- 
tend to the ſenſe of the phraſes, appears 
highly abſurd, but which etymology, in a 
great meaſure, overthrows. 


In the firſt place, the prepoſition is not 
among the original parts of language; its 
uſe, and conſequently i its formation, are not 
neceſſary among rude nations; it is a 
of ſpeech of a Tate date in the „* 
* 85 and is itſelf a r 

other 
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other words. I have, in another place, 
given ſome reaſons to prove on to be an 


abbreviation of the numeral one, or top one. 


It is very evident that on is a contraction 
of upon, which was formerly written up- 

ne ; and there are good reaſons far be- 
ieving the latter to be derived from top one. 
In addition to the authorities quoted in 
the Inſtitute, an example or two 
Chaucer will almoſt place the queſtion be 
yond a doubt. : 5 


TR? m 

That is, there lieth one upon my head; 
_ up is uſed for upon, as it is in other 
places. ; 88 


& No more, uþ paine of leſing of your hed.” 
4 Ibm, 1709. 


That is, upon pain of ling your head. 
Tux word up is undoubtedly but a cor- 


ruption of top, or a noun derived from the 


ſame root, and this hypotheſis is ſupport- 


ed by the true theory of language; Which 


is, that rude nations converſe moſtly by 

names. Up myn hed, is top mine head. An 

improvement of this phraſe would 8 
FE J uſe 


St eon part of the Grammatical Inſtitute, Tit. Notes, 


1 
; 
J 
J 
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/ 


uſe of one, ane or an, to aſcertain particu- 
lar things; uppone, upon. In the 228 


2 W theſe words would 
into on; n we denominat 2 
ren A et 


Ian very ſenſible that Chaucer uſed on 
in the manner mentioned by Lowth; 
on live for alive ; on hunting ; on hawking ; 
which would ſeem to warrant the ſuppoſi- 
tion of that writer, that @ is a contraction 
of on, conſidering on originally as a prepo- 
ſition. But it is contrary to all juſt ideas 
of language to allow ſuch a primitive part 
of ſpeech. On the other hand, Chaucer 
uſes on for other purpoſes, which cannot 
be explained on — 8 hypotheſis, 


« His brode, hs al, was alway gg N 


80 alſo in line 1783. In this example 
on is allowed on all hands to be a contrac- 


tion of one ; after one (way, manner) that 
Is, alike, or in the ſame manner. | 


46 Turr were at on ; line 4195. They 
were at one ; that 1 is, together or agreed. 


os Eves ! in on ; line 1773, and 3878; 
ever a one (way, courſe, &c.) that is, con- 


tinual, 
” Ir 
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- Ip therefore we ſuppoſe on to be merelỹ 
a corruption of one, we can eaſily explain 
all its uſes. On hunting, or contraftedly, 
"© hunting, 18 one hunting.. On live, on life, 
or alive, is merely one life. This form af 
expreſſion is 41 natural, however child- 
iſh or proper t may appear to us. It 
ſeems very obvious to reſolve aſhore, abed, 
into an ſhore, on hed; but even Lowth him. 
felf would be puzzled to make us 12 7550 
that adry, athirſt, came from on dry, 
thinſt; and Wallis would find equal diffie lt 
to convince us that they came from af dry, 
thirſt. If we ſuppoſe 2 to be a contr; Hr 
of one, or the Saxon ane or an, the ſolution _ 
o all theſe phraſes 1s perfectly ealy, and 
9 with Horne's theory of the 
For if rude nations converſe 
3 5 particles, 177 muſt f: ay go ſhore, 
or go one ſhore ; he is bed, or he it one bed; 
he 15 dry, or one dry; I am thirſt, or Tam one 
thirſt. Indeed every . perſon who will at- 
tend to the manner of ſpeaking among the 
American ſavages, muſt believe this expla- 
nation of the phraſes to be probably juſt, 


Tear en was formerly uſed both as a 
ay 7 5 and an adjective, is acknowleg- 
ed by the Editor of the Britiſh Poets ;* 

but 
2 abend 8 Works, Cloffary, p· 151. 


but its uſes in all caſes be eaſily ex. 
plained on the ſingle — bikers men» 
'Tmrs hypotheſis however will be con- 
firmed by the fact, that the Engliſh article 
4, is nothing more than a corruption of 
the Saxon adjective, ane or an (one) before 
a ſubſtantive beginning with a conſonant,” 
Editor of Chaucer's works, Gloſſ. p. 23. 
And the article a and the numeral one have 
ſtill the ſame ſignification. That ane or 
an, and one are originally the ſame, is a 
point not to be controverted. We have 
therefore the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe that 
in the phraſes 3 going, a hunting, @ fiſhing 
is derived from one, On, as a contraction 
of upon, has, in modern language, a differ- 
— * and cannot be ay of ang fig 
or a; for on going, on fiſhing, have an awk- 
ward fone! 2g Lot Wilk not obtain in 
the language, to the excluſion of a going. 
@ fiſhing. The vulgar practice is more 
correct than Lowth's correction, and ought 

by no means to be rejected, | : 

« O Lr my life, if thou ſo many deaths a coming find, 

With thine old year its voyage take.” mn 

_ Cowley's Ode to the New Year, 
Bur theſe fantaſtic errors of our dream, 
Lead ns to ſolid wrong; 
We pray God, our friend's torments to prolong, 
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And wiſh uncharitably for hben, | 

To be ax long ing as Medial, RESI 

_ Cowley, _ 

Ir the foregoing opinion of the origin 
of à in ſuch phraſes, ſhould not be deemed 
ſatisfactory, we may perhaps aſcribe its or- 
in to a mere cuſtom of forming expletive 
unds in the tranſition from one word to 
mother.“ e474 ie 


Tur following raſes, three ſu lings @ 
piece, @ day, @ head, & buſhel, it is ſaid aro 


cannot 
{ſhould 


is, no ſuch prepoſition can be found, nor 

is their need of any. A. in this form of 
e ſpeech, 

Tur Editor of Chaucer's Works before mentioned, 


remarks, „ that a, in compoſition with words of Saxon o- 
riginal, is an abbreviation of af or of, at, on or in; and oft- 


en a corruption of the prepolitive particle ge or y,” Ac- 
cording to this e ere thing 3 


it has ſo many derivations and uſes, that it has no certain = 


derivation or meaning at all. In the phraſe a coming, 4 
ſeems now to be a mere expletive ; but otherwiſe a, ene, 
and an have the ſame meaning in all caſes. 


"Al 
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| ſpeech, carries the full meaning of the Lat- 
in per, and the ſubſtitution of the latter, 
for want, as it is ſaid, of an Engliſh word, 
in the phraſes, per day, ras, er pound, 
is a+ burleſque upon 
day. We ſee continually a — — 
gon of Latin and Engliſh i in every mer- 
chant's book, even to the excluſion of a 
pure Engliſh phraſe, more conciſe, more 
correct, and more elegant. It is to be 
wiſhed that a might be reſtored to its true 
dignity, as it is aled by ſome of, ce 


Engliſh writers. 


| «He had read almoſt dint, 7 5 
or fourteen hours a day; that is, one day. 


| ——ÞBollingbroke on Hiſtory, letter 4. 


To the ſixteen ſcholars twenty pounds 
a Piece. ——Cowley. N 


Tuts is pure elegant Engliſh, and the 
common people have the honor of preſerv- 
ing it, unadulterated by foreign words. 


VERB. 


THE moſt difficult branch of this ſub- 
ject 1s the verb. Next to the noun, this 
is the moſt important part of ſpeech, and 


as it includes all the terms by which we 
expreſs 


— © My ty mea r 
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expreſs action and exiſtence, in their num- 


berleſs varieties, it muſt, in all Janguages, 
be very ge HE ETON 24% N 78 


Tur E ngliſh verb ſuffers very fow-i Bs 


flections or 9 of termination, to ex- 


preſs the different circumſtances of perſon, 
number, time and mode. Its — 
are confined to the three 22 of the 


angular number, in the preſent tenſe, in- 
dicative mode, and the firſt and ſecond r- 


ſons of the paſt tenſe ; unleſs we 
the irregular participles as a ſpecies of 1 in- 
flection belonging to the verb. All the 
other varieties of perſon, number, ages — 
mode, are expreſſed by prefixin . 

words, by various combinations o — 
or by a Particular miannner of utterance. 

14 


Tue cmplicity, as it-is errmecally, call- 


ed, is ſaid to render our language eaſy of 
acquiſition. The reverſe however of this 
is true; for the uſe of auxiliaries or com- 
binations of words, conſtitytes the moſt 
perplexing branch of grammar; it being 
much eafter to learn to change the ter- 


mination of the verb, than to combine 
two, three or ur wn for the ſame - 


purpoſe, 
. 


A 
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GnamMMaArIAns have uſuall — 


| Engliſh verbs into active, 
ter. Hive . dey ves lifes — 


action, and neceſſaril ny ly an agent and 
an object ated upon ut is not a man 
paſſrve in brering f 7 Yer bear is called an 
Hive verb. 


* vens neuter expreſſes being, or 4 
ſtate or condition of being; when the a. 
gent and object coincide, and the event ig 
properly neither action nor paſſion, but 
rather ſomething between both.” But is 
there neither action nor paſſion in walking, 
running, exiſting ? One would think that 


nn | 


Tun common definitions, copied, in 
ſome meaſure, from the Latin Grammars, 
are very inaccurate. The moſt correct 
and general diviſion of Engliſh verbs, 1s, 
into tranſitive and intranfitive ; the former 
term comprehending all verbs that may be 
followed by any object receiving the ac- 
tion, or of which any thing is affirmed ; 
the latter, all thoſe verbs, affirmation 
In which. is limited to the agent. Thus 
hear is a tranſitive verb, for it affirms 
ſomething of an * 3 T bear the bell: 

_ 


*Lowrtn's Introduction. Tit. verbs 
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Run is an intranſitive verb, for the action 
mentioned is confined to the agent; he 
runs. Vet the laſt is an active verb, and 
the firſt, ſtrictly ſpeaking; is not ;* ſo that | 
there is a diſtinction to be made between: 255 
verb. actiue and ene #.F nl 


Is trick propriety; we have in Engliſh. 
no paſſive verb; that is, we have no ſingle 
word which conveys the idea of paſſion+ or 
ſuffering, in the manner of the Greek or 
Latin paſſive verb. It may be uſeful, in 
teaching Engliſh to youth or foreigners, to 
exhibit a ſpecimen of the combinations of 
the verb be, with the participles of other 
verbs in all their varieties; but each word 
ſhould be parſed as a diſtint part of ſpeech, 
altho two or more may be neceſſary to con- 
vey an idea which is expreſſed by a ps 
word in another language. 


TIME. 


TIME is naturally divided into uf; 


preſent and future. The Engliſn verb has 
but two variations of ending to expreſs 
time; the preſent, as love, write; the 


paſt, 


*RUN, like many other verbs, may be uſed either tranſi · 
avely or intranſitively, Simply to run, is intranſitive 3 to 
Jun a karſe, tranſitive. 


P 
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piaſt, as loved, wrote. The uſual diviſion 


of tenſes, 'or combinations of words cor- 
reſponding to the Latin tenſes; is not whol- 
ly accurate. The definition of the ſecond 
tenſe, in the ordinary arrangement of them 
in Latin grammars, may be correct, as it 
relates to the Roman tongue ; but does not 
apply to the Engliſh tenſe, which is com- 
monly called by the fame name, the In- 
perfect. The Latin words movebam, lege- 
bam, are tranflated I moved, I read. Now 
the Engliſh words expreſs actions perfect 
Pa, and therefore the time or tenſe cannot be 
juſtly denominated imer fei. If the Latin 
words expreſſed, in the Roman „ ac- 
tions imperfetHy paſt, they ſhould be ren- 
dered by us, I was moving, was reading, 
which my ideas of actions, as taking 
lace at ſome preceding period, but not 
: then paſt. In this ente, the name of the 
tenſe might have been uſed with progeny 
But the Engliſh form of expreſſion, 
moved, conveys the idea of an action com- 
pletely paſt, and does not fall within the 
definition of the Latin Imperfect. 


Ir is ſurprizing that the great Loth 
ſhould rank this form of the verb, le 
moved, under the head of indefinite or unde- 
termined time; and yet place this Ob 


2 
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have moved, or what is called the perfect 
tenſe, under the head of definite or deter- 
mined time, The truth is, the firſt is the 
moſt definite. I have loved, or moved, ex- 
prefſes an action performed and complet- 
ed, generally within a period of. time not 
far di but leaves the particular point 
of time wholly indefinite or undetermined. 
On the other hand, I loved is neceſſarily 
employed, when a particular period or point 
of time is ſpecified. Thus it 1s corręct to 
lay, I read a boot yeſterday, laft week, ten 


Jears ago, &c. but it is not grammatical to 


lay, I have. read a book yeſterday, laſt week, 
xc. ſo that, directly contrary to Lowth's 
rule, I moved, is the definite, and I have moy- 
ed, the indefinite time. 4 


GREAT inaccuracy is likewiſe indulged 
in the uſual deſcription of the Engliſn fu- 
ture tenſe. There is no variation of the 
verb to expreſs a future action; to remedy 
this defect, the Engliſh uſe /bo// and will, 
before the verb in its radical form. But 
theſe words are both in the preſent time; 
deing merely the Teutonic verbs ſollen and 


vollen, which formerly had, and in the 
German ſtill have, moſt of the infections 


of regular verbs. Thus: 


Ind. 
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Ind. Pref. Ich ſoll, I ought or ſhould. 7c 
will, J will. | 


Imp. Ich foltt, I ought or thould. Ich well, 
. dal | a 6 Fas 


Preter. Ich habe gefollt, 1 ought or ſhould 
have. Ich habe gewollt, I would of 


would have, &c. &c.* 


T wit go is really nothing more than 2 
preſeut promiſe of a future action. I ſhall 
go is a preſent prediction of a future action. 

n the ſecond and third perſons, will ex. 
preſſes the prediction; and as one cannot 

romiſe for a ſecond or third perſon, /hall 
in theſe perſons, implies a promiſe of "the 
firſt perſon, that he will command or obhgt 
the ſecond or third perſon to do an action 
in ſome future time. The whole may be 


thus explained : | | 7 
Twill go, 77 0 

Is my on preſent promiſe to do a future 
| action. | | i — b tr 
510 Thu lg 
5 Lowru obſerves à diſlinction between the verb to ail, di 


and the auxiliaty, will ; the firſt being regularly inſletted, Wi te 
I will, thou willeſt, he wills, and the latter, I will; thou wilt, ot 
he will. But altho this diſtinction actually exiſts in modern 
ractice, yet the words are, in both caſes, the ſame derived fle 
om the ſame root, and {till retaining nearly the ſame 
meaning. c 
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Thou wilt go—He will go, 


that the perſons mentioned will do a fu- 
ture action; or perhaps more properly, a 


declaration of their inclination or intention. 


I ſhall go, a ola 
Is my preſent prediction of a future action. 
Theu ſhalt go— Ile ſhall go, | 


Are my (the ſpeaker's) preſent promiſe that 
the ſecond and third perſons will do 4 fu- 
ture action. But as a man cannot compel 
a ſuperior, he can promiſe only for him- 
ſelf or inferiors ; therefore theſe laſt ex- 
preſſions imply a promiſe in the ſpeaker, 
and a right to command the ſecond and 
third perſons to do the thing promiſed ; for 
which reaſon they are uſed only in addreſl- 
ng or ſpeaking of, inferiors or ſubjects, 
The ſame remarks apply to the three per- 
ſons in the plural number, ; 


Hue we obſerve the inaccuracy of 
tranſlating the future tenſe of the Greeks, 
Romans, and French, by /hall or will in- 


differently. It is probable that the future 


tenſe in thoſe languages, and perhaps in 
others, where the tenſe is formed by in- 
flections, was employed merely to foretell, 


P 3 If 


Are my (the ſpeaker's) preſent predictions 
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If fo, ſhell only ſhould be uſed in the firſt 
perſon of the Engliſh tranſlation, and 
will, in the ſecond and third, Thus: 


Latin, French, . Enghſh, 
Habebo, Jaurai, I ſhall have. 
Habebimus, nous aurons, we ſhall have, 

Habebis, tu auras, thou wilt have. 
Habebit, il aura, he will have. 
Fabebitis, vous aurez, you will have, 

Habebunt, ils auront, they will have. 


Ox the other hand, a promiſe in the firſt 
perſon expreſſed in Engliſh by will, and a 
promiſe or command in the ſecond and 
third, expreſſed by hall, ſeem, in theſe lan- 
guages, to be communicated by other words 
or a circumlocution. 


Is ſtrictneſs of 1 therefore, we have 
no future tenſe of the verb in Engliſh ; 
but we uſe auxiliaries, which, in the . 
ent tenſe, expreſs a prediction of an action, 
or a diſpoſition of mind to produce an ac- 
tion. Theſe auxiliaries, united with the 
verb or affirmation, anſwer the purpoſes of 
the future tenſes of verbs in other lan- 
4 ages; and no inconvenience can ariſe 

om calling ſuch a combination a te. 
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_ MOST languages are ſo conſtructed, 
that the verbs change their terminations 
for the purpoſe of expreſſing the manner of 
being or action, In this particular, the 
Engliſh 1s ſingular ; there being but one 
inflection of a ſingle verb, which can be 
ſaid to be peculiar to the conditional or 
ſubjunctive mode.“ In all other reſpects, 
the verbs in the declaratory and condition- 


al modes are the ſame ; and the condition 


is known.only by ſome other word prefix- 


Ir is 2 1 Fo ſee how long and 
how ſtupidly Engl: marians have 
followed the Latin grammars in their di- 
viſions of time and mode ; but in particu- 
lar the latter. By this means, we often find 
may, can, fhould and muſt in a conditional 
mode, when they are poſitive declarations 
and belong to the indicative. . All uncon- 
ditional declarations, whether of an action, 
or of a right, power or neceſſity of doing an 


action, belong to the indicative ; and the 


diſtinction between the indicative and po- 


tential is totally uſeleſs. Should is com- 


monly 


* IF I were, thou wert, he were, in the preſent hypothetical 
tenſe of the ſubjunftive mode, are not uſed in the indicative. 


a . 
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monly placed in the imperfect time of the 
ſubjunctive; yet is frequently uſed to ex- 
preſs 'an unconditional obligation, as he 
ſhould go; and belongs to the preſent time 
of the indicative, as much as be ought, or 
the French i faut or il dit. 


 Wovup is ſometimes employed in a de- 
claratory ſenſe to expreſs a preſent volition, 
and then belongs to the indicative. In the 
pa time, ſhould, would, might, could, often 
xpreſs unconditional ideas, and belong to 
the indicative. In ſhort, the uſual ar- 
rangement of the Engliſh verbs and auxil- 
jaries in our grammars is calculated to per- 
plex and miſlead a learner; and f have 
never found a foreigner who could uſe 
them with tolerable propriety. 


NUMBER ond PERSON. 


UNDER this head, I ſhall remark on a 
ſingle article only, the uſe of you in the 
ſingular number, with a plural verb. The 
uſe of the plural nas and bos, for ego and tu 
in Latin; of nous and vous for je and tu in 
French ; ſeems to have been very ancient, 
and to have been originally intended to 
ſoften the harſhneſs of egotiſm, or to make 
a reſpectful diſtinction in favor of great 

| pefſonages. 
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perſonages. But the practice became gen» 
eral in the French nation, was introduced 

them into England, and gradually imi. 
tated by the Engliſh in their own tongue. 
You, in familiar diſcourſe, is applied to an 
individual, except by a ſingle ſect of chriſt- 
ians; the practice is general and of long 
ſtanding; it has become correct Engliſh, 
and ought to be conſidered, in grammar, 


as a pronoun in the ſingular number. It 
may be objected, that we unite with it a 


verb in the plural number, yen are, you 
bave; this is true, but the verb, in theſe in- 
ſtances, becomes ſingular; and both the 


pronoun. and verb ſhould be placed in he 


ſingular number. 


In the union of you with a plural verh 
in the preſent time, we are all unanimous; 
but in the paſt time, there is a difference 
between books and common practice in a 
ſingle inſtance. In books, you is common- 
ly uſed with the plural of the verb be, you 
were; in converſation, it is generally fol- 


lowed by the ſingular, you was. Notwith- 
ſtanding the criticiſt 


ms of marians, 
the antiquity and univerſality of this prac- 
tice muſt give it the ſanction of propriety; 
tor what but practice forms a language? 
This practice is not merely vulgar ; it is 
general 
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general among men of erudition who do 
not affect to be fettered by the rules of 
grammarians, and ſome late writers have 
indulged it in their publications. I ſhould 

— inflect the verb he in the paſt time 


the 
after this manner; I was, thou waſt, or you 


was, he was, &c, Whatever objections 
may be raiſed to this inflection, it is the 
language of the Engliſb, and rules can hard- 
ly change a general practice of ſpeaking ; 
nor would there be any advantage in the 
change, if it could be effected. 
AUXILIARIES, 
THERE are ſeveral verbs in Engliſh, 
which, from the neceſſity of their union with 
other verbs, have obtained the name of 
auxiliaries. Originally they were principal 
verbs, with regular Saxon infinitives, and 
the uſual inflections; as may be obſerved by 
any perſon, who has the ſmalleſt acquaint- 
ance with the modern German, whuch re- 


tains more of the ancient ſtructure, than 
any other branch of the primitive language. 


Tur verbs, called auxiliaries or helpers, 
are do, be, have, ſhall, will, may, can, muſt. 
The three firſt are often employed alone, 
and are therefore acknowleged to be ſome- 
times principal verbs, That the others 
N were 
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were fo, will de made obvious by a ſpeci» 
men from the German, with the an 
ponding Engliſh. 


"a German, Engliſh, 
Inf. Wollen, to will. 
Ind. Preſ. Ich will, I will. 


Wir wollen,“ we will. 
Imper. Ich wolte, I would... 
Preterit. Ich habe gewolt, N 


wi 
Plup. Ich hatte gewolt, I had would. 
Fut. Ich werde wollen, I ſhall will. 
Imp. Wolle du, will thou. 


Subj, Lab wolle, (if) Iwould, &. 
Inf. Wollen, to will. 
Gewolte haben, to have would, 
| or willed. 
Part, Wollend, willing. | 
9 having would, 
or willed. 


Jottzxx, to mall is inflected in the ſame 
manner. Noennen, to can, or be able, is 
inflected much in — fame manner. Ich 
kann, I can, &c. rfe&t, Ich konnte, I 
could. Preterit, Fry abe gehonnt, J have 
could (or been able. Farticiple, Kæn- 
nend, canning, being able. Thus magen, to 

may, 


Ir has been before obſerved, that the — 
have not wholly loſt this pronunciation, woll, te this 
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may, makes, in the paſt tenſes, Ich mochte, 
J might or mought, as the vulgar ſome- 
times pronounce it; Ich habe gemocht, J 
have might. Muft alſo, which in Engliſh 
has loſt all inflection, is varied in the Ger- 
man; muſſen, to muſt, or be obliged; Im- 
perfect, Ich muſte, I muſt, or was obliged. 


BuT whatever theſe verbs may have once 
been, yet from their laſs of ſeveral inflec- 
tions and the participles, with their ſingu- 
lar uſe in combination with other verbs, 
they — very well be denominated auxili- 
ary verbs. Their true force in Engliſh 
ſhould be aſcertained and explained in 

mmars for the benefit of learners, and 
particularly for the aſſiſtance of foreign- 
ers ;* yet in reſolving ſentences, each ſhould 
be conſidered as a verb or diſtinct part of 
c_ 


For want of a elear and accurate knowl- 


ege of the Engliſh auxiliaries, foreigners 


are apt to fall into material errors in con- 
ſtructing ſentences. The moſt numerous 
errors appear in the uſe of il and ſhall, 


and their inflections. The Scots and I- 


riſh, even of the firſt rank, generally uſe 
5 will 


| * Sex the ſecond part of the Grammatical Inſtitute. Ap- 


pendix, WF 


1 
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till for ſhall in the firſt perſon ; by which 
means, they ſubſtitute a promiſe for an in- 
tended prediction. Several errors of this 

kind have eſcaped the notice of the moſt 
celebrated writers. 


„Wirnobr having attended to this, we 
will be at a loſs in underſtanding ſeveral 
paſſages in the claſſics, which — to the 
public — and the theatrical enter 
tainments of the ancients.“ ——Blar 4 

tures, p- 48. Philad. edit. JF; 


« In the Latin language, there are no 
two words, we would more readily take to 
be ſynonimous, than amare and a u 
he ſame, p. 83. 


In theſe and ſeveral other inſtances 


which occur in Blair's writings, the words 
will and would are uſed very improperly, 
for /hall. and ſbould. The author means 
only to foretell certain events, and has em- 
ployed words which carry, to an Engliſh 
car, the full force of a promiſe. 


Euclisn writers have rarely fallen into 


oy error ; ; Fe et a few inſtances may be 


found in authors of reputation. 


„Ir I draw a catgut or any other ard 


fo a great length between my > 
1070 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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will make bee than it was before,” 
&c.——-Goldſmith's Survey of Experi- 
rpm Philoſophy, book 2. _— b 


Is the middle and ſouthern ſtates of A. 
merica, this error is frequent, both in Writ- 
ing and converſation. 


Lr us ſuppoſe the e 
and the bank annihilated; dal ne bebe: 


ter ſituatedꝰ Argument againſt re- 
E 


America. 


Tais is very  incorre& z enn is iar 
ble tals, m which — be prop- 
| —— to mann 

perſon. 


* As n as the diploma is mike out, Ur 
will have the honor to tranſmit it to you! f 
—Ectter to Count Rochambeau. 


Tenot this promiſing to have the babes of 
a communication, an engagement -which 
delicacy forbids ? It is impoſſible for a for- 
_— to have a juſt idea of the abſurd reef 
ſing w/l! in this manner; but a correct 
Engliſh ear revolts at the practice. 


Dx. Prieftley obſerves very 75 2 that | 


the form of the auxiliaries, ſhall,” will, 
which 


#2, 
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. e 4 


ſight aſſertion, with modeſt 'diffidence; 


«THE royal power, it ſhould ſeem, might 
be intruſted in their hands %——MHagte 


Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 383. 


Wr ſay alſo, I would not chooſe any.” 
In theſe caſes, the verbs are not condition- 
al; they modeſtly declare a fact, and there- 
fore properly belong to the indicative made. 


But in the following paſſage, 4 is im- 
properly employed: 


«In judging only from the ave 
things, 

vine 1 — one /hould be apt to em- 
brace the opinion of Diodorus Siculus,” 

&c. —— Warburton $ Divine LE vol. 
2. p. 8 7. oo 
SnouLD, in the ſecond and thind: pers 

fons, expreſſes duty, and the idea of the au- 
thor was, to expreſs an event, under a con- 
dition, or a modeſt declaration ; he frould 
have uſed would. 


* THERE is not a girl nnd but let her 

have her will in going to a maſk, and ſhe 

Hall dreſs as a ſhepherdeſs. Spect. No. . 
SHALL, 


* 


without the ſurer aid of di- 


e r CIS WT 4 — dC. + 4 
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\ SHALL, in this example, expreſſes com- 
mand, an idea very different from the au- 


thor” $ meaning. 


© Tuixt what reflection Aal moſt prob- 
ably ariſe.” Blair, Serm. 9. 


« A pgRSON, highly entertained at 4 
lay, ſhall remember perfectly the impreſ- 
made on him by a very moving ſcene.” 
——Nugent's Tranl. of Condillac, p. 1. f. I. 


_ wouLd juſt remark here, that the er- 
rors in'the + of the auxiliary verbs be- 
fore mentioned, are not Engliſh ; that they 
are little known among the inhabitants of 
South Britain, and ftill leſs among their 
deſcendants in New England. This is a 
new. proof of che Kay national cuſ- 
toms. I do not remember to have heard 
once in the courſe of my life, an improper 
uſe of the verbs w and hall, among the 
unmixed Enghih deſcendants in the eaſt · 


2 ſtates: 
. of all the errors or ee in 


ſpeaking or writing the Engliſh lan 

e moſt numerous claſs appear in the = 
proper uſe of verbs in 1 
mode. Not only illiterate — but au- 


thors of the firſt rank, often uſe the preſ- 
ent 
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ent tenſe for the future, the future for the 
preſent, and the paſt for bot. 


Ir any member ebſents himſelf, he 
ſhall forfeit a penny for the uſe of the elub, 
unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs and impriſon- 
ment. Rules of the Two — Cieby 
Spect. No. . 


«Ir thou * gc or deft unwillingly 
what I command, I'll rack thee with old 
cramps. '——Temp. act 1. ſ. 4. | 


In both theſe examples, the events men- 
tioned in the verbs are future ; if any 
member ail abſent himſelf j” if thou 
ſhalt neglect; therefore the auxiliary verb 
ſhall ſhould have been employed, or the 
ſentences ſhould have bas al tical, if 
any member abſent himſelf ;” if thou ne- 
gle# ;” where hall is underſtood and eaſi⸗ 
ly ſupplied by the reader. 


* NuMBERLESS examples of the ſame kind 
of inaccuracy may be found in good au- 
thors. Thus in 8 Happy Preſerip 
tion, aCt 2. . 


Ax if my ſcheme proſbert, with joy I'll confeſs, 
What a whimſical trifle produced our ſucceſs,” 
— idea is, © if my ſcheme ſhall proſ- 
and this4s obvious by the ſubſequent 
Q part 
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part of the ſentence, where the future is 
employed, with joy ITI confeſs.” 
Ir Punch grows- extrayagant, I ſhall 
reprimand him very freely.z if the ſtage 
becomes a nurſery of folly and impertinence, 
I ſhall not be afraid to animadvert upon 
it.”——Spect. No. 35. | 

. Txzsz ſhould have been grow or Muli 
grow ; become or ſhould become. 


« IF any thing ofers (ſhall offer) from 
Dublin, that may ſerve either to fatisfy 


or divert y you, 1 will not fail,” &c.—— 


Swift's Correſp. letter 2. 


' In the following paſſage, the ſai writ- 


er is much more 
Ir any one matter in it prove (that is, 


ſhall prove). falſe, what do you think will 


become of the paper? Letter 8. 


BuT the uſe of the . for the preſ- 


ent is much more frequent. 


Ir. reverence, 2 obedience and 
confidence be our duty. Prieſtley, let. 
7 to a Phil. Unbeliever. | 


ce IF he have any knowlege of actual ex- 
iſtence, he muſt be ſatisfhed,”———Same, 

letter 8. | eit Fi 
_ THE 
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Tux author doubtleſs intended theſe ſen- 
tences to be ſtrictly grammatical, by plac- 


ſubjunctive. But in tlie firſt example, be is 
wrong even on Lowth's principles. The rule 
of the Biſhop, with reſpect to the uſe of the 


indicative and ſubjunctive modes, is this: 


That when ſomething conditional, hypo- 
thetical, or doubtful, is expreſſed, the verb 


ſhould be in the ſubjunctive mode; but 
when the fact is certain, or taken for grant- 


ed, the verb ſhould be in the indicative; 
He gives for examples of the former, ſeveral 
paſſages from ſcripture : © If thou be the 

n of God.” Matth. iv. 3. Tho he ſay 
me, yet will I truſt in him.” Job xiii. 15. 
« Unleſs he waſh his fleſh.” Lev. xxu. 6. 
No power except it were given from a- 
bove.” John xix. 11. Whether it were 
] of they, ſo we preach.” 1 Cor. xv. 11. 
The ſubjunctive in theſe inſtances,” ſays 
the Biſhop, © implies ſomething contingent 
or doubttul ; the indicative would expreſs 
4 more abſolute and determinate ſenſe.” 
To illuſtrate the latter part of his rule, 
he quotes a paſſage from Atterbury's Ser- 
mons. Tho he were divinely inſpired, 
and ſpake therefore as the oracles of God, 
with ſupreme authority; tho he were 
endued with ſupernatural powers,” &c. 
Q2 Tae; 


ing the verbs in the preſent tenſe of the 


x 
x / 
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That our Savior was divinely inſpired, 
and endued with ſupernatural powers, 
are poſitions that are here taken for grant- 
ed, as admitting not of the leaſt doubt; 
they would therefore have been better ex- 
preſſed in the indicative mode; © tho he was 
divinely inſpired,” &c. Even on theſe prin- 
ciples, the verb in the firſt example from 
Prieſtley, juſt quoted, ſhould have been in 
the indicative ; for there 1s no doubt that 
reverence, gratitude, &c. are our duty to 
the Supreme Being. 


Bur I N that however juſt 
Lowth's diſtinction between the modes, 
may have formerly been, it is not warrant- 
ed by the preſent 1diom of the Ianguage. 
; on, r * rule 2 5 
» fourt th examples quot 

by - Biſhop, the 4 — might be ſub- 
ſtituted for the ſubjunctive, and the paſſ- 
es rendered more correct, according to 
preſent practice of ſpeaking and writ- 
ing. © If thou art the fon of God.” No 
power except it was given from above.” 
« Whether it was I, or they, ſo we preach.” 
Every Engliſh ear muſt acknowlege that 
theſe expreſſions are more agreeable to our 
preſent practice, than thoſe explore? by 


the tranſlators of the Bible, and they con- 
vey an idea of condition or doubt, as full 

as the other form. But why did the frank. 
lators deviate from the onginal ? In the 
Greek, the verbs, in the two firſt examples, 
are in the indicative mode ; and in the laſt, 
the verb 1s not expreſſed. E. diog e Tov Otou, 
literally, If thou art the ſon of God, Ow 
tig tfourra out,] xa tue, £4 jun u e dedojueyoy 
«vol ; literally, Thou haſt no power (or 
authority) againſt me, except it was given 
thee from above. In the laſt inſtance the 
verb is omitted; Edi & «ſw, ils ,; Wheth- 
er I or they. In theſe inſtances therefore the 
tranſlators of the Bible; and Biſhop Lowth 
have evidently miſtaken the true ure 
of the Engliſh verbs. The tranſlators 


deviated from the original Greek, in 


changing the modes; and the Biſhop has 
taken their error, as the foundation of a 
diſtin tion which does not exiſt in the lan- 


guage. The indicative mode is employed 


to expreſs conditional ideas, more frequently 
than the ſubjunctive, even by the beſt Eng- 


liſh writers. Take the following examples. 


* Axp if the ſame accident 7s able to re- 
ſtore them to us. hollingbroke, Re- 
flec. on Exile. 


cc Ir 
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« Tx this being, the immediate maker of 
| the yniverſe, has not exiſted from all eter- 
1 nity, he muſt have. derived his being and 
er from one who has.”——Prieſtley, 
* to Phil. Unb. 


«Tp there is one, I ſhall make two in 
the compan Ty Wives of Wind- 


ſor, act 3. ſc. 11, 


«Tr thou loveft me then 
Steal ſorth thy father's houſe tomorrow night.“ | 
Midſum. Night's Dream, act 1. ſ. 2. 


& Tr thou beeff* Stephano, touch me and ſpeak tome; 
It thou beeſt Trinculo, come forth.“ 
: Tempeſt, act a. ſ. 3. 


« Ir thou art any thing beſides a name.” 
| | _ Cowley's Requeſt. 


« Fox if he lives that hath you doen deſpight.“ 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, book 3. chap. 1. 


« 


Ir any one imagines.” ——Moyle. 


e Way did Caligula wiſh that the 

ag had but one neck, that he might 

rike it off at a blow, if their welfare 

was thus reciprocal. Sidney on Gov. 

ſect. 5. | : * , 
4 « Tp 

Ir muſt be remembered that be is the old original ſub- 


ſtantive verb, and belongs to the indicative. Am and art are 
of later introduction into Engliſh, 
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« Tr Governments ere conſtituted.” —— 
Sidney. N * 
ce Wer, keep your own heart, if ſilence is beſt, © 


Tho a woman, for once, I'll in ignorance reſt.” 
| Haley's Happy Preſcription. 


« Tp ſhe has ſtolen the color of her rib- 


D No. 4. 


bons from another.” 


« Ir we are _ inform — 
No. 8. ; | 


« Tp me 7s tall enough, ſhe is * 
nough. —— No. 66. : 


I you are in ſuch haſte, how came you 


to forget the miſcellanies * ire 5 
Letter to Mr, Tooke. 


«Ip men's higheſt aſſurances are to be 


believed. Same. 


SHALL we ſay that the uſe of the indic- 
ative after , in the foregoing. exam- 
ples is improper or ungrammatical ? By) 


no means. Yet the verbs expreſs ſome- 
thing conditional or doubtful ; and there- 


fore Lowth's rule cannot be well founded. | 


LET the foregoing paſſages be contraſt- 


ed with the following. i 
BOT 
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gur if he ſay true, there is but one 
government 1n the world that can have any 
thing of juſtice. in it. Sidney, ſect. i. 


« Ip he have any knowlege of actual ex- 
iſtence, he muſt be ſatisfied.” ——Prieſtley, 
« Bur tho criticiſm be thus his only de. 
clared aim, he will not diſown, &c.—— 
Introd. to Elements of Criticiſm. .” 


_ « Bur if a lively picture, even of a fin- 

le emotion, require an effort of genius, 
2 much greater the effort to compoſe a 
paſſionate dialogue, with as many different 
tones of paſſion as there are ſpeakers ? 


Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. chap. 16. 


„HRE we muſt alſo obſerve, that tho 
THOU be long in the firſt part of the verſe, 
it becomes ſhort when repeated in the ſec- 
ond. Sheridan's Art of Reading. 


Tur Scotch writers, who learn the Eng- 


* 


liſh language grammatically, are the moſt 
particular in the uſe of this ſubjunctive form 
of the verb; in conſequence of which their 
_ file generally appears ſtiff and fgttered. 


In all the foregoing examples, and in every 

inſtance where the affirmation reſpects 

preſent time, the indicative form is * 
| 2 IN 
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moſt correct, and the only form that cor- 
reſponds with the actual preſent ſtate of 
the language. F he ſays, if be bas, if be 
requires, are the true expreſſions univerſal- 
ly uſed in ſpeaking ; and grammars ſhould 
exhibit and enforce this practice, rather 
than amend it. e 


Tuxxx are few or no Engliſh writers, 
who ſeem to have adhered uniformly to 
any rule in the uſe of the verbs after the 
conjunctions. In conſequence, either of 
ignorance ar inattention, the moſt correct 
writers have fallen into inconſiſtencies, e- 
yen in the ſame ſentence. This will ap- 
pear by the following examples. 


« Ir life and health enough fall to my 
ſhare, and I am able to finiſh what I med- 
itate.— Bolingbroke, let. 4, on Hiſtory. 


Tux author intended the verbs, fall and 
am, to be in the ' preſent time; but this 
would make him write nonſenſe ; for the 
events were future at the time of writing. 
The firſt part of the ſentence, to make 
lenſe, muſt be conſidered as elliptical, © if 
life and health enough ſhall or ſhould fall 
to my ſhare ;” in the laſt part therefore be 
thould be ſubſtituted for am, if I Leg be 

able : 


* — 
K COLI ONT TED 
"+ », BW 3 . be, * — — 
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able : This would make the whole ſentence 
correct and conſiſtent. 


«WyprTHrs our conduct be inſpected, | 
and we are under a righteous government, 


or under no government at all. Prieſt. 


ley's Pref. to Let. to a Phil. Unb. 
Wu ar a confuſion of modes ! or rather 


of tenſes ! 


Tu THOU & long, in the firſt Nabe 
the verſe, ſays Sheridan, in the paſſage juſt 


{7 quoted ; yet ſoon after uſes the indicative 
in a phraſe preciſely ſimilar; And tho it 


7s impoſſible to prolong the ſound of this 
word.” Can this great critic give a reaſon 
for this change of modes ? Such examples 
ſerve to ſhow at leaſt the neceſſity of ſtud- 


ing our language with more attention, 


than even many eminent ſcholars are will- 
ing to beſtow, 


IT has been remarked by Lowth, and 
many other writers on this ſubject, that 
«the verb itſelf in the preſent, and the aux- 
iliary both of the preſent and paſt imper- 
fect times, often carry with them ſome- 
what of a future ſenſe. Thus, F be 

come 


” LowTu's Introduction, p. 39. Note. 


W 
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come tomorrow, if he ſhould or would come to- 
norrow, carry ſomewhat of à future ſenſe. 
The writer ſhould have gone farther, and 
ſaid that theſe expreſſions are in future 
time ; for they form the Engliſh future, 
and belong to no other tenſe. This would 
have been the truth, and have prevented 
the numberleſs errors which have pro- 
ceeded from his Arranging them in the 
preſent tenſe of the ſubjunctive. Let us 
attend to the following paſſages. 


« Tas can never ha pen till patriotiſm 
fouriſh more in Britain. — Home's Sketch- 
es, book 2. ſ. 9. 


*PrRAY heaven, he prove ſo, when you 
come to him.” — Two Gent. of Verona, 
att 2. ſ. 10. 


«Bur if thou linger in my territories.” 
ame, act 3. 1. 2. 


*LesT, growing ruinous, the building 
4. Same, act 5. 1. 6. 


Ir the ſecond be pronounced thus, the 
erſe will be degraded into hobbling proſe,” 
heridan's Art of Reading. 


IT is needleſs to multiply ſimilar paſſ- 
es; the ſame uſe of the verb, without 


the 
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the perſonal termination, occurs in- almoſt 
every page of our beſt writings, and it is 
7 7 0 400, 

Bur will any perſon contend that the 
verbs in theſe paſſages are in the preſent 
tenſe ? The ſenſe is entirely future, and 
could not be tranſlated into Latin or French, 
without employing the future tenſe. The 
expreſſions are elliptical, and cannot be 
clearly underftood, without inſerting ſul 
or ſbeuld before the verbs, This pretend- 
ed preſent tenſe of the ſubjunctive is there- 
fore the real future of the indicative. To 
confirm this remark, let us attend to ſome 
other paſſages. : e 


Tuo he ſlay me, yet will I truſt in him. 
<« Unleſs he 4oaſþ his fleſh, he ſhall no 
eat of the holy thing,” 


In the original Hebrew theſe verbs are 
in the future tenſe ; and ſo are moſt ſimi- 


lar expreſſions.“ 
2 MaTTH. 


* « Tux preſent tenſe in Engliſh hath often the ſenſe of i 
ulure as when do you go out of town ? 1 go tomorrow: thi 
is, when will you, ſhall you go? I ſhall go. If you douth 
that is, ſhall do well; you will be rewarded : 4s ſoon an 
when you come there ; that is, ſhall come, turn on your 1" 


band : With thefe forms of ſpeaking, the verb Lars 
| plac 
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MATTH. vii. 10.— Or if he 4b a fiſh, will 


he ive him a ſc Kl 199 90207» Gp 
go eden der * _ 


Rox. xiv." x LOTT FT if thy brother 4 
grieved with thy meat. E yag d Ppupa 6 
alto du Abr tiſai. * 


Luxx xvii. 3.—If thy brother 0 8 
gainſt thee, | Eau apaplnen d age, Coe 4. 
And ſeven times in a day urs again to _ 
Kai wlang rug nangas ARS 


Lux xvi. 28 —Leſt they alſo come into 
this place of torment, My xa alle, Aua wr 


rien ron T6770 rue Baravou,* 
Is 


xced in the future in Latin; Oreck and Hebrew. 
ayley's Intro, to Lan. Lit. and Phil. 99. 


Tuts critical writer has explained this mode of ſpeaking 
yu accuracy]; but it would be more correct to call this 
orm of the verb, an elliptical future, than to ſay, the Pr gent 


tenſe has the, ſenſe of the future. 


So in the law ſtile, If a man die inteſtate; « if a 
wan die ſeiſed of an eſtate in fee; if Titius enfeoff Gaius,“ 
&c. are future; and in moſt ſuch phraſes uſed in tranſſa- 
tions from the Latin and French, t the verbs in the original 
are future. But in law the fame form is uſed in the preſent 
very frequently, agrecable to the ancient practice. The 
teaſon may be, the convenience and neceſſity of copying 
words a phraſes with great exactneſs. But Blackſtone, 
the maſt accurate and elegant law writer,uſes the other form, 
if a man has heirs ;” « if a good or valuable conſideration 
2 ;” and too often, when the ſenſe requires the future. 

e generally gives be its ſubjun&ive ſorm, as it is called, 
and moſt other verbs the indicative, 
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Is not the ſenſe of the foregoing verbs 


future? Are not the verbs in the original, 


either in the future tenſe, or in the indehi. 
nite tenſes, which, in the ſubjunctive mode, 
uſually have the ſenſe of the future, and 

rhaps never the ſenſe of the preſent ? 

hy then ſhould we conſider the Engliſh 
verbs as in the preſent time ? Either the 
tranſlators made a miſtake, and placed the 
verbs in a wrong tenſe ; or Lowth and his 
followers have miſtaken the tenſe, and call. 
ed that preſent which is really future. 


Tnar the fault is, in ſore meaſure, to be 
aſcribed to the tranſlators, is evident from 
their uſing the ſame form of the verb, af. 
ter a conjunction, when the original Greek 
1s in the preſent of the indicative. 


1 Cor. xvi. 22.—If any man love not 


the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let him be, &c. 


Ei rig ou pn Toy Kupiov Incouv X pile, wi, &c. 


1 Cok. xiv. 35. If any man think him- 
ſelf a rophet. Ei di Tis dont mpogrins tas, 
38.—lt any man be ignorant, let him be 


ignorant ſtill. E. di Ti aſvets, aſpoeſſu. 


Ix theſe inſtances, the verbs expreſs con- 
ditional facts in the preſent time. In the 
original they are in the indicative ih 

| an 


\ 
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and on what authority did the tranſlators 
introduce a different mode in Engliſh ? 
Can they be juſtified by the idioms of the 
language at the' time when they lived ? 
Was the ſubjunctive always uſed” after a 
conjunction? By no means: Their own 
tranſlation of other paſſages proves the 
contrary. e 133 


1 Con. xv. 13, —And if their is no_ref. 
urrection of the dead. Es & arne, voyu 


dun tel. | | 


HERE is the preſent tenſe of the indica- 
tive uſed, where the fact mentioned is ſup- 
poſed, by the argument, to be at leaſt 
doubtful. In other places the preſent time 
of the ſame mode is uſed, where the future 
would have been more accurate. | 


PRov. ii. 3, 4.—* Vea if thou crieſt after 
knowlege, and /:fteft up thy voice for un- 
derſtanding ; if thou ſeekeft for her as for hid 
treaſures, then ſhalt thou underſtand,” &c. 


Wuar conclufion ſhall we draw from 
this ſtate of facts? This at leaſt may be 
ſaid with ſafety, either that the Engliſh 
modes and tenſes have not been aſcertain- 
ed and underſtood; or that the beſt of our 
writers have been extremely negligent. 

AFTER 
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AFTER an attentive and accurate examins 
ation of this ſubject, I beheve I may venture 
to aflert, that nine times out of ten, when 
the pretended ſubjunctive form of the verb 
5 led after a conjunction, either in the yul- 
gar tranſlation of the Bible, or in our beſt 
profane authors, the ſenſe is actually fy- 
ture, and to render the ſentences complete, 

it would be neceſſary to inſert /hal/ or ſhould.* 
This will be more obvious by atten 
to the Latin tranſlation of the New Teſts- 
ment, where the future 1s almoſt always 
employed to expreſs. the Greek future and 
aoriſts, Jgitur fi munus tuum attuleris ad 
altare—If thou bring thy gift to the altar; 
et illic memineris—and there remembereſt ; 
(what. confuſion of modes.) If his ſon 
aſe bread—S! filius ejus petierif panem. And 
if the houſe be worthy E. 7 quidem fuerit 
domus digna; and ſo throughout the whole 
New Teſtament, | | | 


WII any perſon pretend to ſay that the 
verbs bring, aft and be, in the foregoing 
1 are preſent time; or that renn. 
bereft is not bad Engliſn? The elliptical 
future, If thou be, if he aſe, &c. is correct 
Engliſh, but ſhould by no means be con- 
| founded 

* In ſome inſtances, the time is preſent, and the ellipſs 

may be ſupplied by may or ſame other auxiliary. 


r ˙ oe Ce 7 


ys 


— _- = r 
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founded with the preſent tenſe, which, in 
Engliſh, has but one form. 


I Do not deny that 8000 E 
uſed this form, after. conjunctions, in the- 
preſent time; but I deity that the genius 
of the language requires it, that it is agree- 
able to the ancient or modern elegant lan- 
guages, and that it has been or is now the 
general practice, * | 


Wiru — — to the ks F 

examples ſufficient have been already pro- 

, to ſhow that authors have conſider- 

ed the preſent of the indicative, after con- 

junctions, denoting uncertainty or doubt, 

a3 at leaſt correct; and the preſent prac- 

tice in ſpeaking. is e . e 
the argument. 


Wirn 7785 to the i and Greek 
languages, I believe examples enough may 
be brought to prove, that the ſubjunctive 
mode after the conditional conjunctions or 
adverbs, was not generally uſed, except 
when the idea was ſuch as we ſhould ex- 
preſs by may, might, ſhould, let, or ſome oth- 
er auxiliary before the verb. « Quid eſt 
autem, quod deos veneremur propter admi- 


rationem ejus nature, in qua egregium ni- 
R hil 
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hil videmus ?” © Ut, quos ratio non poſ- 

ſet, eos ad officium religio duceret.” —Cic- 

ero, De nat Deorum, I. 1. 42. To render 

veneremur and duceret into Engliſh, ſhould 

N be prefixed to adore, and might to 
4 | 5 


Ar any rate, the conditional conj unc- 
tions do not all, nor generally require the 
ſubjunctive mode: Quæ, i mundus % 
Deus, quoniam mundi partes ſunt, Dei 
membra parim ardentia, partim refri 
ta dicenda ſunt.” Ibm. N i Di 
Poſunt eſſe ſine ſenſu,” &c. The indicative 

ter this ——.—.— occurs frequently in 
the beſt Roman authors. 


I. Greek the cafe is nearly the ſame. 
Several inſtances of the indicative after the 
conditional conjunction « (if) have a 
been quoted from ſcripture ; and fimilar 
inſtances without * may be produc- 
ed from profane writers. 


K. ouy our iN, en, M Kige, ri ay a)As n wan 
tipo, & rte tig Iepcag, x0 %u ααοννν aro 
ori t4 T1 e Mngor, 1 Hagcas To devo nt, aps 
de aurew TAEOY SPATEUAG 5 Xenoph. de Cyr, 
Ihit. I. 2. p. 80. Lond. Ed. 


_Hexe the verb n is in the preſent tenſe 
of the indicative, after a conjunction de- 
- - noting 


S X 8 


T $5 
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| noting condition or doubt ; « if the affair 


is ſo if ſuch is the true ſtate of affairs, 
Cyrus, what better method can be taken 
(ors) than to ſend to the Perſians, and in- 
orm them that i any accident happen to 
the Medes (ſo we ſhould render ug, 
which is in the future) calamity will fall 
upon. the Perſians alſo, and let us aſk for 
a greater force,” | 


In French, the conditional conjunctions 
do not 1 1 the ſubjunctive mode. Si 
ma prediction / fauſſe, vous ſerez libre de 
nous immoler dans trois jours.” Telem- 
aque, liv. 1. $'ll vrai que vous aimi- 
ez la juſtice.” —Liv. 4. If my prediction 
is falſe — if it 7s true are correct modes of 
ſpeaking in French. No argument there- 
ore in favor of the uſe of the Engliſh ſub- 
junctive, can be drawn from the analogy of 
other languages. | 


Bur this ſubjunctive form is not agree- 
able to the ſtructure of the language. It 
has been demonſtrated that our conjunc- 
tions are moſtly old Saxon verbs in the 
imperative mode. Let us reſolve ſome 
ſentences where the ſubjunctive form is 
uſed ; for example, the paſſages before 
quoted, 

R 2 « Ir 
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« Ip he hove any knowlege of actual ex. 
Letters. | #357; 7 


_ Re80LveD—* He have any knowlege of 

actual exiſtence, (1) give that, he mult be 
ſatisfied.” Is this Engliſh? __. 

Ir thou be the ſon of God, command 

that theſe ſtones be made bread.” —— 

Matth. iv. 3. 


l Rrccivapbe-#. Thou the ſon God, 
give that, command,” &. 
Tuo he flay me, yet will I truſt in 
ham.” | | . 8 
Rx80Lvep—* He ſlay me, grant it, yet 
will I truſt in him,” T en 
This is the literal conſtruction of thoſe 


ſentences; the two firſt are preſent time, 
the laſt, which is future, is merely elliptical. 


Ir therefore, I be, be haveyare good Eng- 
liſh in the preſent tenſe of the indicative, 
the foregoing are correct expreſſions ; if 
not, they are incorrect; for every ſuch con- 
ditional ſentence is reſolvable into two or 
more declaratory phraſeg. Let us ſubſti- 
tute the Latin derivative, which preciſely 

anſwers 
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ani wers to if, viz. fuppoj e ; thus, in place e 
of if thou be the fon of God,” write, 
« ſuppoſe thou be the fon of God,” does not 
every ear acknowlege the impropniety ? 
The only difference between the two ex- 

ions is this; zf is a Saxon verb in the 
imperative mode, and ſuppoſe, a Latin one 
in the Tame mode. | 


W1TH reſpect to be, it be ſaid ve 
juſtly, that * — 2 3 
conjunctions in almoſt all caſes. But it 
muſt be obſerved alſo, it was uſed 2wrthout 
the conjundtions. Be, from the Saxon be- 
on, is the true radical verb, ſtill preferved 
in the German, Ich bin, I be, du bit, thou 
beeſt, m the. indicative; The old Engliſh 
— * employed ht in the fame mode and 


« O, TERRE be players that I have ſeen 
play. Shakeſp. Hamlet to the Players. 

«* Taxy that be drunken, are drunken in 
the night.” —1 Theſl. V. 7. 


As we be flanderouſly reported. 
Rom. iii. 8. N 


Tas common le in New England 
ſtill employ be in the preſent tenſe of the in- 
ir fas dicative, 
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dicative; except in the third They 
- almoſt univerſally ſay, 7 5; nh you be, 


and they be. While be remained the proper 
ſubſtantive verb in the indicative, it was 
very correctly employed after the conjunc- 
Jer If he be, oh 4 be, but when am, are, 
art and is were ſubſtituted in the indica- 
tive, they ſhould likewiſe have been em- 
ployed in the ſubjunctive; for the latter is 
reſolvable 1 into the former. 


From the facts produced, and the re- 
marks made, we may draw the following 
concluſions ; that the diſtinction made by 
grammarians between the preſent tenſe of 
the indicative and ſubjunctive mode in 
Engliſh, is not well founded ; that it is not 
warranted by the conſtruction of the lan- 
guage, nor by the analogy of other lan- 

uages ; that the expreſſions commonly 
10 poſed to be in the preſent tenſe of the 
fubjunRive, are moſtly in fact an elliptical 
form of the future in the indicative, and 
that the preſent tranſlation of the Bible 
cannot be vindicated on any other ſuppo- 
ſition ; that the preſent practice, both in 
ſpea kin g and writing, is generally in favor 
of F the indicative after the conjunctions; 
and conſequently, that the arrangement of 
the verbs by Lowth and his followers, is 
calculated 
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calculated to lead both foreigners and na- 


tives into error. 


I HAve been more particular upon this 
article, becauſe the Scotch writers, many 
of whom ſtand among the firſt authors of 
the Britiſh nation, follow the uſual gram- 
matical diviſion of verbs, and thus write a 
ſtile not conformed to the preſent practice 


of ſpeaking. 


In the uſe of what is called the imperfect 
tenſe, after the conjunctions, there is ſome- 
thing peculiar, which has not yet been ſuf- 
ficiently explained. On examination it 
will probably be found that cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed one ſingular diſtinction in the 
ſenſe of verbs in different tenſes, a knowl- 
ege of which is neceſſary to enable us to 
ſpeak and write with preciſion. This dif- 
tinction will readily be underſtood by a 
few examples. 


A $ERVANT calls on me for a book, 
which his maſter would borrow. It I am 
uncertain whether I have that book or not, 
I reply in this manner; If the book zs in 
my 1 ate or if I have the Ho, June 
maſter ſhall be welcome to the 1 = 

UT 


4 
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— 


Bur if I am certain I do not poſſeſs the 
book, the reply is different; I have not 
the book you mention; if I had, it ſhould 
be at your maſter's ſervice,” 


Born theſe forms of ſpeaking 


are cor- 


rect; but the queſtion is, what is the dif- 


ference ? It cannot be in time; for both 
refer to the ſame. The ideas both reſpect 
preſent time; If I have it now, it ſhall be 
at your maſter's ſervice” —* If I had it now, 


it ſhould be.” The diſtinction in the mean. . 


ing 1s univerſally underſtood, and 1s fimply 
this; the firſt expreſſes uncertainty ; the 
laſt implies certainty, but in a peculiar 


manner ; for an affirmative ſentence im- 


2 a poſitive negation ; and a negative 
entence implies a poſitive affirmation. 
Thus, / I bad the book, implies a poſitive 
denial of having it; , I bad not the book, 


implies that I have it: And both ſpeak of 


poſſeſſing or not poſſeſſing it at this preſent 
time. 


Tux ſame diſtinction runs thro all the 
verbs in the language. A man, ſhut up in 
an interior apartment, would ſay to his 
friend, it rains you cannot go home.” 
This would denote the ſpeaker's uncertain- 


ty. But on coming to the door and aſcer- 


taining the fact, he would ſay, F it 1 
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d, you ſhould not go; or, if it did not 
rain, you might go. Can theſe verbs he 
in pat time? By no 2 it did not 
rain nom, you could go, is preſent, for the 
preſent exiſtence of the fact prevents the 
man from going. r 


Turst forms of ſpeech are eſtabliſhed 
by unanimous conſent in practice. 


« IT remaineth that they who have 
wives, be as tho they had none, and they 
that weep, as tho they wept not; and they 
that rejoice, as tho they rejorced not; and 
they that buy, as tho they poſſefſed not. 


——1 Cor. vü. 29, 30.“ 


« Nay, and the villains march wide be- 
twixt the legs, as if they had gyves on. — 
Henry IV. W 


« Wz have not theſe antiquities ; and if 
we had them, they would add to our uncer- 
tainty.,———Bolingbroke on Hiſt. let. 3. 


© WHrztREAs, had I (if I had) till the 
ſame woods to range in, which I ny had, 
when 


* In the original, the participle of the preſent time is em- 


ployed : i x rxovles yuvamass ws n tie; and fo 
in the other — — 8 — « thoſe hav- 
ing wives as not —_—— The tranſlation is agreeable 


enough to the Englith idiom; but the verbs repreſent the 
pPreſent time. 
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when I was a fox hunter, I ſhould not re- 
ſign my manhood for a maintenance. 
Spect. No. 14. 


I confeſs I have not great taſte for po- 
etry ; but if 7 had, I am apt to believe I 
ſhould read none but Mr. Pope's. * 
Shenſtone on Men and Manners. 


WHATEVER theſe verbs may be in de- 
claratory phraſes, yet after the conditional 
conjunctions F and tho, they often expreſs 
preſent ideas, as in the foregoing examples. 
In ſuch caſes, this form of the verb may 
be denominated the hyporherical preſent 
tenſe. This would diſtmguiſh it from the 
ſame form, when it expreſſes uncertainty 
in the paſt time; for this circumſtance 

muſt not be paſſed without notice. T ous, 
- cc 1 


* A 8111LAx uſe of the verb occurs after wiſh ; © 7 wi 
I had my eſtate now in poſſe ſſion;ꝰ this would be expre 
in Latin. Utinam me re, uſing the preſent of the infin- 
ative, or Utinam ut haberem ; but this Imperfe& tenſe of the 
Subjuctive, both in Latin and French, is uſed to convey the 
fame ideas as Engliſh verbs after if; if / had, fe haberem, fi 
j aurois, and whatever may be the name annexed to this 
form of the verb, it cannot, in the foregoing ſenſe, have any 
reference to paſt time. | 


Tut common phraſes, I had rather, he had better, are ſaid 
to be a corruption of I would rather, he would better, N 
pronounced, I d rather. I am not ſatisfied that this is a ju 
account of their origin; would will not ſupply the place of 
— — = caſes, At any rate, the phraſes have become good 

ngliſh, 
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« If he had letters by the laſt mail, de- 
notes the ſpeaker's uncertainty as to a paſt 
fact or event. But, © if he had a book, he 
would lend it,” denotes a preſent certainty 
that he has it not. The times referred to 
are wholly diſtinct. * 


As the practice of all writers and good 
ſpeakers, and even of the vulgar, is nearl 
uniform in the diſtinction here Ne 
it is needleſs to produce more examples for 
illuſtration, One verb however deſerves a 
ſeparate conſideration ; which is be. In 
the uſe of this verb in the hypothetical 
ſenſe, there 1s a difference between good 
authors and common parlance ; the firſt 
write were, but moſt people in converſa- 
tion ſay, was. Thus, | | 


« EvERY rich man has uſually ſome ſly 
way of jeſting, which would make no great 
figure, were he not rich.” ——Spect. No. 2. 


« Hz will often argue, that if this part 
of our trade were well cultivated, we ſhould 
gain from one nation,” &c,—— Same. 


RE I (if I were) a father, I ſhould 
take a particular care to preſerve my chil- 
dren from theſe little horrors of imagina- 
tjon,”——Same, No. 12. 


Nax 
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M Nox think, tho men were none, 
That heaven would want ſpectators, God want praiſe,” 
#2. ee n iainonne. at, 
_ & Wrar then he was, oh, were * Neſtor now.” 

; Pope; Thad, b. 7. 18g. 


« Yes, if the nature of a clock were to 
ſpeak, not ſtrike,” Ben Johnſon. 


«Wurzxz the poor knave erroneouſly believes, 
If he were rich, he would build churches, or 
Do ſuch mad things. Same. 


WezRs, in theſe examples, is the ſame hy. 
pothetical preſent tenſe juſt deſcribed, hay. 
ing not leaſt reference to the paſt, 
But in converſation, we generally hear was; 
* if I was in his place; © if he was here 
now,” &c. and I obſerve that modern writ- 
ers are copying the general practice. 


« If Ius not afraid of being thought to 
refine too much.” —Boling. Refl. on Exile. 
Born 


Tur following tranſlation of a paſſage in Cicero is di- 
reftly in point, Vivo tamen in ea ambitione et labore 
tanquam ig, quod non poſtulo, expefttm.” Cicero 44 
Quintum. 2. 15. ; 


«I tive ſtill in ſuch a courſe of ambition and fatigue, a 
if I were exßecling what I do not really deſire,” ——Middle- 
ton, Life of Cicero, vol. 2.p. 97. 


HRE tan erpellem are rendered very juſtly, © as if 
1 were ing 5 now, in preſent . — to the 
original. The words carry a negative: if ? were expecting, 
plying, that I do not expett, | 
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Bor theſe forms have ſuch authorities 
to ſupport them, that neither can be con- 
fidered as wholly incorrect; they are both 
Engliſh. But euſtom will eventually eſ- 
tab iſh the latter, was, as the hypothetical 
form of the ſubſtantive verb. It is now 
almoſt univerſally uſed, except in books; 
and the tide of . W fu is irreſiſt· 
ible. 


Tas. following examples wall ſtrat 
what has been advanced. 


Preſent time. Affirmative. 
le he has or 15—denotes uncertainty. 


If he had or were or was—denote —_— 
that he has not; or is not. 


Negative. 


Ir he has not or 7s not—uncertainty. 
If he had not, were not or was not—cer- 
tainty that he has or is. 


Po time. 2 


Ir he had or was yeſterday—uncertainty. 
If he had have,* or had been yeſterday— 
certainty that he had not, or was not. 

| Negative. 


* Tars tenſe is not admitted to be good Engliſh ; yet is 


often uſed in ſpeaking ; the have being contracted or cor- 


rupted into a, had à written, if he had a received, 
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| Negative. 

Ir he had or was not—uncertainty, 
If he had not have, or had not been—cer- 
tainty that he had or was??L⸗L-k 


I cannot cloſe my remarks on the tenfes 

of the Engliſh verb, without noticing a 
common error, which muſt have ſprung 
from inattention, and 1s perhaps too gen- 
eral now to admit of correction. It is the 
uſe of the paſt tenſe after another verb or 
that, when the ſenſe requires a change of 
tenſes. Thus, | 


.« SuyPosx I were to ſay, that to every 
art there was a ſyſtem of ſuch various and 
well approved principles. Harris. 


Tux firſt part of the ſentence is h 
thetical, ſuppoſe I were to ſay ; but the 
becomes declaratory under the ſuppoſition, 
and therefore the form of the verb ſhould 
be changed to the preſent, indicative, that 
to every art there is a ſyſtem : For it muſt 
be remarked that when the Engliſh ſpeak 
of general exiſtence, they uſe the preſent 

| „„ 
W have derived our ſubſtantive verb from two rad- 
ical verbs ; beon, whence come the Engliſh be, and the Ger- 


man bit ; and weorthan, to be or become, fieri ; from which 


probably the Danes have their værer, and the Engliſh 
their were. | 
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time; as, truth 7s great above all things ; 
the ſcriptures are a rule of faith; the heav- 

ens diſplay the glory of the Lord. The 
pet or the future, in ſuch caſes, would be 

ighly improper. Hence the abſurdity of 
the paſſage juſt quoted ; the ſuppoſition 1s 
that every art has ( generally—at all times) 
a ſyſtem of principles, 


Ir the taxes laid by government were 
the on ly ones we had to pay. 


Taz author's meaning is, © the ſb 
taxes we have to pay; and he was prob- 
ably led into the miſtake by not under- 
ſtanding the preceding hypothetical verb, 
were, which actually ſpeaks of the preſent 
time conditionally. 


Tux error will be more aalen in the 
following paſſages. 


! «Tp an atheiſt would well conſider the 
arguments in this book, he would confeſs 
there was a God. 25 


THERE was a God! And why not con- 
feſs that there is a God? The writer did not 
conſider that the firſt part of the ſentence 
is conditional, and that the laſt ought to 
be declaratory of a fact always exiſting, 
cc ©Two 
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„Two young men have made a diſcov- 
ery that there was a God.” ———Swift's a; 


againſt Aboliſhing Chriſtianity. 


A cur1ovs diſcovery indeed | Were the 
Dean ftill alive, he might find there 7s a 
en 


works. 


« YET were we to uſe the Gans word, 
where the figure was manifeſt, we ſhould 
uſe the prepofition Jrom.” eee, 
Gram, P- 1 5 8. * ' 


Hee is the ſame error, and the author 
may live to correct it. 


Bor of all this claſs of miſtakes, the fol 
lowing is the moſt palpable. = 


1 amt determined to live, as if there 
was a future life.” — _— 


by Price and Prieſtley. 


Hammon is an atheiſt, and it would 
require the ſame abilities to reconcile the 
two words was future, as to reconcile his 
rinciples with the common fenſe of man- 


d.. 
Tur 


ſource of theſe errors is this: Grammarians 


Tus great 
have conſidered that as a conjunction, and ſuppoſed that 
& conjunctions 
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Tur follomimg paſſage, from Gyrgory: 
Comparative View. of the State: and: Furultiat 
of Mn,! is remarkable for this error. 


Ons » 
11 


20111 pIriStoarmce) « 200! 139; : 


„Men have been taught ther chen ae 


do) God acceptable ſervice, by abſtra 
b from all the . 17000 


(owe! to und bye on 
themſelves kf e ſevereſt tortures which mas / 
ture can - ''Fhey have ught 
that it was (is) their Gut ye 66! 2 2012 2003 
. — 
the principal 115 
—- Bolingbroke on Hiſt. letter 2. > * 


* 


fa 


Aman fault occurs p £1 one of Mrs. 
Thale'sletters n Johnſon, Aus 9.1775. 


4 1 'FET, 
« conjuniions | PR. A Latin rule 
that does not always hold in Engliſh But Mr. Horne 
Tooke has clearly proved the word that to be always a rel- 
ative pronoun? It always relates to a word or ſentenee 3 
and the reaſon why grammarians have called it a 
ary rope they could not find any word to 


it as a relative, and therefore did not mo what to 
it. But it is in fact a relative — men hve 
made a diſco very: this is one What diſcavary 


4 that or this is the diſcovery * the word that-ca the 
force of a com lete affirmation; « there was a God. 
we fee the 
notions of a ſubi 
in ſtrictneſs of 


tinct declaratory 


ere 
dity of Swift s declaration and the common 


five mode. There is no A 
all ſentences are relolyable into 

phraſes, «Theres a God; «two young 

men have Alec rel that? ſo the ſentence ſhould de writ- 


ten to ſhow the true conſtruction. 
8 
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rr I have always found the beſt 
ſupplement for talk was rang.” 0 


80 in Blackſtone 8 Commentaries, book 
7, chap. 7. 4 4 , S ' ab 


1 , 


. 
ter, that one of the principal bulwarks of 
civil liberty, or, in other words, of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, was the bon x 


the king's PR ds (a): 


9 — 
but a t exiſts now, 
L all times While the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion exiſts. The ſentence therefore ſhould 
run thus; „it wat obſerved that one 19 
bulwark of civil liberty, is the limit 
ation of the 80 $ RU: 


No fault is more common; we every 
day hear "ſuch expreſſions as theſe ; If! 
thought 1t-was ſo ;” © ſuppoſe 1 ſhould ſay 
the was handſome ; ;” „ did not think it 
1045 fo late,” &c. Was, in the firſt and laſt 
examples, ſhould be the infinitive, to be; 
and in the ſecond, the preſent time, i 
Had — ey we attention been paid to our lan- 

many palpable” miſtakes would 
not ve W into practice, and into * 
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moſt correct and elegant writings. Dr. 
Reid is perhaps the only writer who has | 
generally avoided this error. derte 52 


Taz Greek 7 Roman e were e not 
guilty of ſuch miſtakes. Either the vari- 
eties of inflection in their languages, or 
ſuperior care in the writers, made them 
attentive to the nice diſtinctions of time. 
In the following paſſage, tlie tranſlators of 
the Bible, by adhering cloſely to the orig- 
inal, have avoided the en error before 
mentioned. n 10 | 


2 xvaw thee that hog 8 * 
nan. — Matth. xxv. 24. Eſſas ali e, « 
KS ” literally, having knoten that thou 
art an hard man. 80 alle ver. 26, Thou 
wicked and flothful ſervant, thou Ineweft 

that I reap, where I ſowed not; ug d 

Sg. Had theſe been trariſlated 
into the careleſs ſtile of modern converſa- 
tion, and even of many excellent writings, 
they would have ſtood thus I knew 
these that thou / an hard man! thou 
kneweſt that I reaped where I ſow not.” 

But the general character and conduct of 
the perſon mentioned in this parable, are 
ſuppoſed to exiſt at all times ile he is 


living ; and this general nature of the fact 
S 2 requires 
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requires the verb to be in 
To confirm this remark let 
be inverted ; © thou art an hard man, I 
knew thee to be ſach, or I knew it.” ©] 
reap where 1 fowed not, thou kneweſt that.” 
is an indubitable evidence of the ac- 
tn: erat one oe * — 4 
ad x - 


een te Dr. Mitlleto's Life of Cictr, is x 
markably arcurate; * The celebrated orator, L. Caſſius, 
died of che Tame diſe _— — t — might proba- 
bly be then, as 1 wor is now, the peculiar 
di of the ” Was refers to tinie completely 

e 
ene in the en t tenſe, or as Harris terms 


24222 time. 


it. + r X. ent. —— Dr. Reid's Eſſa 
vol. lc 6 philoto phers keld, that there - 
three BAY prig Laa, all things; which is correct 


liſh, | * 


r 
r Gt bythe lol = 5 e 110, The fol- 

e equally corre, # ere is a courage 
Mee . which was improved to 


e 
reece, vol. 1. p. cou is v 
S body; it exiſts — 


times: — —— « there was a courage de- 
pending on nerves and blood, which the Greeks improved 
to the higheſt pitch,” the ſenſe would have been left im- 
Here then we ſee the indefinite uſe of this ſorm 

of the proſent tenſe; for were the verb it, in the foregoing 
„limited to time now preſent, it it would make the au- 

thor ris — 4 ſay, the Greeks 


ago improved a cournge which oils on at the 

Es So that verbs, in the * . 

that have an u in paſt, preſtrt, 
and future time. 


Hennes, page 123. 
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An inverſion of the order of the ſentence 
in the paſſages firſt quoted, will ſnow the 


common error in a moſt fixiing light. 


« TyeRE was a God, two young men 
have made that diſcovery.” Men did 
God acceptable ſervice, by abſtracting them- 
ſelves, &e. they have been taught this; it 
was their duty, they have been taught this.” 
* The taxes we had to pay to government, 
if theſe were the only ones.” This will 
not make ſenſe to a man who has taxes fill 
to pay; the writer's had to pay will not diſ- 
charge the public debt. 7 it is unne- 
ceſſary to multiply examples and arguments; 
the reader 12 already convinced that 
theſe errors exiſt, and that I ought; not to 
have been the firſt to notice them. 


SoMeTIMEs this hypothetical take. "af 
uſed with an infinitive for the future. 


the following paſſage it ſeems to be ef 


« I wisy I were to go to the Elyſian 
fields, when I die, and then I honldmot 
care if I were to leave the world tomor- 
row.” Pope. 


BuT the following are hardly vindicable. 


« Suppost they marched up to our mines 
with a numerous army, how-could they 
S 3 ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt for want of th! 2 le 
Diff. on the Rev, ad ih N 


« Tp be orginal pn — 
Same. 


Tus ene is 8 e rnd 
—. 5 * forage, would Save, beray Wer 


I snobrp not act the part of an im- 


pe ſpectator, if I dedi cated the follow- 
pers to one who is not of the — 


0 ummate and acknow ed mer! 
Spect. Dedic. 10 W 


Is I fhould dedicate, would have bee 
more accurate. 


A SIMILAR fault e occurs in the follow. 6 
ing paſſage. 


4 Ir nature thunder'd in Wee 
And. ftunn'd him with tho muſic of the (| 


Pope, Eflay on Man. 
Ir nature Soul thunder and Aun him, is 


the meaning. 


THERE is another article that deſerves 

to be mentioned ; which is, the uſe of a 

verb after gs or than, apparently without a 
nominative. | 


„ TuIs 
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Tuis unlimited power is what the beſt 
legiſlators of all ages have endeavored to 
pt in ſuch hands, as would preſerve the 

ple from rapine.”—$Swift, vol. 2. 
6 oui v preſerve” ſeems to have no 
nominative, for hands cannot be inſerted 
without changing the form of the ſentences 
in thoſe hands which would preſerve. 


A uyPOCRITE hath ſo many thungs to 
attend to, as make his life a very perplexed 
and intricate thing.” ———Tillotfon. 


Tais mode of expreſſian is however well 
eſtabliſhed ' and occaſions no obſcurity. 
The truth is, as is an article or relative e- 
quivalent to chat or which ; and the criti- 
ciſms of Lowth on the conjunctions, where 
he condemns the uſe of as and ſo in a num- 
ber of inſtances, prove that he knew noth- 
ing about the true meaning of theſe words, 
See Diverſions of Purley, page 28 3. 


AnoTHER form of expreſſion; peculiar 
to our lan „is the participial noun, a 
word derived from a verb, and having the 
properties, both of a verb and a noun ; as, 
„J heard of bis acquiring a large eſtate.” 
Acquiring here expreſſes the act dune, the 

5 gory | acquiſition ; 


F © + 6&4 


* 
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jective caſe, fate. When a noun precedes 
the — —5 the ſign of the pal. 
ſeſſiue, I heard of a man's acquiring. an 
eſtate.” This is the genuin Engliſh idi- 
om; and yet modern writers very improp- 

erly omit the fign of che poſfoſſtve, as, 1 
heard of a nan acquiring an eſtate. This 


Tur omiffion of the ſign of the poſlel,. 


— following example is a very great 
au 2 * 3 1 2 424. ” : . b al 


„ RO TOY - 1 W 
4 Op a general or public act, the counts 
of law are bound to take notice judicially 
and «x officio, without the. fiatute being 
particularly pleaded.” ——Blackſtone Cam- 
ment. vol. 1. p. 86. A th n 4 


the phraſe following, which might other- 
wiſe be properly arranged thus, without 
ebe particular pleading tbe fatute; or 
without pleading the flatute particularly. 
But as the ſentence ſtands, there is nothing 
to ſhow the true conſtruction, or how the 
ſentence may be reſolved : Being and plead- 
ed bath ſtand as participles ; whereas the 
| conſtruction 


* 
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conſtruction requires that they ſhould be 
conſidered as ſtanding far à noun; for 
uirbont does not govern flatute; without the 
ſatute,38 not the of the writer. But 
— — immediately to 
that idea or union of ideas, expreſſed by he- 
ing particularly pleaded, As theſe laſt words 
repreſent a noun, which is 
governed by the ition, without, the 
word — ve the ſign of the 
ve, as much as any word in the gen- 
1tive cale, aithout the fatute's being particu- 
28 ; — —— particu» 
\ pleading atute DY parties; 
for in order to make grammar or ſenſe, 


lau mat be in the pollſie 


To confirm theſe remarks, I would juſt 
add, that when we ſubſtitute a pronoun in 
ſuch caſes, we always uſe the — . caſe, 
Suppoſe the word ſtatute bal been previ- 
oully uſed, in the ſentence ; the writer then 
world have uſed the pronoun in the cloſe 
of the ſentence, thus 5 without its being 
particularly pleaded; and I preſume that 
no perſon will contend for the propriety 
of, without it being — 


denne m fa 4 a jud 
Nabel to try a criminal, wit 


will not 
his be+ 
ing 
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ing t. But would it be correct to 
ſay, on him | preſent? This 
mode of ſpeaking will not, I am confident, 
be advocated : But unleſs I am miſtak. 
en, this laſt expreſſion ſtands on afoot. 
ing with the example cited, without the 
— being pleaded. Numberleſs fimilar 
examples occur in thoſe modern writers 
who aim at refinement of language. If 
we can admit the doctrine of the /tomach 
having a general conſent with the whole 
ſyſtem.” —* On account of the f/tem being 
too highly toned,” &c. It is ſtrange the 
writers of ſuch do not ſee; that 
there are in fact two poſſeſſives in ſuch 
zhrafes—*<.on account of the too high ton - 
ing of the ſyſtem,” and that both ſhould be 
expreſſed ; — account W e 
being too high toned. 


Ix may be queſtioned whether the verb 
need may not with propriety be uſed in the 
third perſon ſingular of the indicative, 
preſent, without the uſual termination of 
that perſon. Fractice will at leaſt war- 
rant it. 


gur tho the odlinbole tf 1s to ha 4 

lauded, the error cannot, and, in this en- 

ightened age, happily need not be defend- 

rd Orat. Temp. vol. 1 7 p- 93. 
cc OW 
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Now a perſon need but enter into him · 
{elf and reflect on the operations of his 
own mind.” ——Nugent's . I. 9: 


* HENCE it was adjudged, 
need not always be executed the inſtant 
_ conveyance is made. unn Com. 
b. r 20. 


eee eg authorities of this kin 
10 but we may 1 

pan Hi — only advert to tha ——— 
practice of | of every claſs ; * he 
need not; it need not.” Indeed, be needs 
not, altho ticall correct, is ſo of- 
fenſtve to moſt ears, that we have little 
was N N ee be amen 
to uſe it. 


- Tag are may be aid of dv * he ar 
not. 0h e 


Ya AM * Lowth i nooks as bad 
Engliſh ; aſſerting that the e phraſe is equiv- 
dent to 7 om me nderſtood. — 1 

ä Bi is miſtaken m oſs] 
Whether the rake oa — = 
miſtaking or not, is wholly immaterial; in 
the ſenſe the Engliſh have uſed it foe 
time 6 and univerſally, * 
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is a mere adjective, ſignifying that one is 
in an error; and this Las the Biſhop 
ſhould have explained, and not rejected the 
mf | e k. 


* . ASST? "3 | "4 1 - 
- - 1 6 E . | i. * 4 o # F : * 4 
. 6 0. 
F | 1 4 * * * 7 / * 9 * 1 4 be 
| | T I O | ; | | 
- 2 „ - * - , : = 
L . 
F l „ | 
: , * py 4 - p Fn 
4 # 3 * K 14 F 3 


THE ſame author diſapproves of ta af. 
ter averſe ; another example of his haſty 
deciſion. The practice of (gaad writers 
and ers is almoſt wholly in favor of 
70; and this is good authority; the propri- 
ety of the Engliſh particles d al- 
moſt ſolely on their uſe, without any ref- 
erence to Latin rules. Averſe is an ad- 
jiective, deſcribing a certain ſtate ar quality 
of the mind, without regard to motion, 
and therefore averſe from is as improper as 
contrary from, oppoſed from, or reluftant from. 
Indeed in the original ſenſe of from, ex- 

lained by Mr. Horne Tooke, as denoting 
bei nning, averſe from appears to be non- 
ſenſe. i H lt ins 


Tur following phraſes: are ſaid to be 
faulty ; previous to, antecedent tu, with oth- 
ers of a ſimilar nature. The criticiſm on 
theſe expreſſionz muſt have been made on 
a very ſuperficial view of the fubject. - In 
this ſentence, * previous to the eftabliſh- 

| So ment 
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ment of the new 
ry wow Congreſs 5 hot be enforced 'by 


"pager tous re- 
155 to gm 1 fr ning cur uiv- 
alent implied, at the Hine previous, 
tie time or Period, previvns bt the cabins 


n overnment. This is the 


ſtrict reſolution of the N 

EEE 
y 4 3 during the teme ; 

to the ellabliſp mem; into ſuch i errors 

are men led by by a flight er of things, or 

by applyi the rinciples of one langu 

to the conſtruction of another,® - nt 


*Aennrapts to bis promiſe, he ſent me 
the papers; here agreeable is correct; for 
it refers to the fact done; he ſent me tlie 
papers, which ſending was agreeable to his 
promiſe. In ſuch caſes, practice has often 
4 better foundation than the criticiſms 
which are hone. mann to ang N 11255 


Acconnmo is uſually numbered among 
the eee ; but moſt abſurdly ; it is 
„ 248 0] ee N 


8 PREVIOUS. may be vitidicated on makes 1557 
viz, by conſidering it as quilting the whole ſubſequent 
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always a participle, and has always a ref. 
erence bu tb] el a ſens 
tence. * According to bis promiſe, he called 
on me laſt evening.” Here according re- 
fers. to the whole ſubſequent — * "of 
the ſentence he called on me laſt even- 
ing, which (the whole of which facts) was 
according to his promiſe.” No perſon +4 
tends that · accordingly to his promiſe is 
good Engliſh; * hraſe is not more 
n than agreeably to his, promiſe,” 
2 previouſly to this event,” Which the 
__ critics and IANA our language 


44 if £46 


ed do you ſpeak to No did he 
?”, are-challenged- as bad Engliſh; 


but whom do you ſpeak tod was never uſed 
in ſpeaking, as I can find, and if fo, is 


hardly Engliſh at all. There is no doubt, 
in my 7 mind, that the Engliſh, who and the 
Latin qui, are the ſame word with mere va- 
riations of dialect. Vo, in the Gothic or 


Teutonic, has always anſwered to the Lat- 


in nominative, qui; the dative gui, which 
was pronounced like ui; and the ablative 
quo; in the ſame manner as whoſe has an 
ſwered to cujus, in all genders ; whom! to 
quem, quam, and what to wes So that 
who did he ſpeak fo? Who did you go with? 

".._—_ 
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were probably as good Engliſn, in ancient 
times, as cui dixit? Cum quo iuiſti? in Lats 
in. Nay, it is more than probable that 
who was once wholly uſed in aſking queſ- 
tions, even in the objective caſe ; u did 
he marry? until ſome Latin ſtudent began 
to ſuſpect it bad Engliſh, becauſe not a- 
greeable to the Latin rules. At any rate, 
whom do you ſpeak'to ? is a corruption, 
and all the grammars that can be formed 
will not extend the uſe of the phraſe be- 
yond the walls of a college. 


Tur foregoing criticiſms will perhaps 
xHluſtrate and —— an — Mr. 
Horne Tooke, that Lowth has rejected 
much goad Engliſh. I ſhould go farther 
and aſſert that he has criticized away more 
phraſes of good Engliſh, than he has cor- 
rected of bad. He has not only miſtaken 
the true conſtruction of many phraſes, but 
he has rejected others that have been uſed 
generally by the Engliſn nation from the 
earlieſt times, and by arbitrary rules, ſub- 
ſtituted es that have been rarely, or 
never uſed at all. To detect ſuch errors, 
and reſtrain the influence of ſuch reſpect- 
able names, in corrupting the true idiom of 
our tongue, I conceive to be the duty of 
every friend to American literature. | 


Ox 
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pure % now known in the 
world. There is hardly à foreign idiom 
in their language; by which I mean, 2 
Engliſh writers from the time of Chaucer, 
They retain a few obſolete words, which 
have been dropt by writers, probably from 
mere affetation, as thoſe-whach are ſubſti- 
tuted — — 1p ex- 
preſſive. In many inſtances retain 
correct phraſes, inftead of which the pre- 
tended refiners of the language have intro- 
duced thoſe which are highly umproper and 


Ler Enghſhmen —ů—ů— 
latter are not to be compared ho thi lit 
crate peaſantry of their own Tb 
yeomanry of this country conſiſt of ſub- 
ſtantial independent freeholders, maſters of 
their own s and lords of their own 
foil. Theſe men have conſiderable educa- 
tion, They not only learn to read, write 
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and keep accounts; but a vaſt proportion 
of them read new ſpaperꝭ every week, and 
beſides the Bible, which is found in all 
families, they read the heſt Engliſh fer- 
mons and treatiſes upon religion, ethics, 
geography and hiſtery; ſuch as the works 
of Watts, Addiſon, Atterhury, Salmon, &g. 
In the ealfern Mates, there are public 
Chools ſufficjent to inſtruẽt every man's 
children, and moſt of the children are 
actually benefited by theſe inſtitutions, 
The people of diſtant counties in Eng- 
land can hardly underſtand one anoth- 
er, ſo various are their dialects; hut in 
the extent of twelve hundred miles in A- 
merica, there are very few, I queſtion 
whether a hundred words, except ſuch as 
ve uſed in employments wholly local, 
which are not univerſally intelligible, 


Bur unleſs the rage for imitating for- 
eign changes can be reſtrained, this agree 
ble and advantageous uniformity will be 
gradually deſtroyed. The ſtandard writ- 
ers abroad give us local practice, the mo- 
mentary whims of the great, or their own 
arbitrary rules to direct our pronuncia- 
tion; and we, the apes of faſhion, ſubmit 
to imitate any thing we hear and fee. 
Sheridan has introduced or given ſanction 
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to more arbitrary and corrupt changes of 


bad before tak within a few years, than 
before taken place in a century; and 
in Perry's Dictionary, not to mention the 
errors in what he moſt arrogantly calls his 
Only ſure Guide to the Engliſh Tongue,” 
there are whole pages in which there are 
ſcarcely two or three words marked for a 


juſt pronunciation. There is no Diction- 


= yet publiſhed in Great Britain, in 
ich ſo many of the analogies of the 
language and the juſt rules of pronuncia- 
tion are preſerved, as in the common prac- 


tice of the well informed Americans, who 


have never conſulted any foreign ſtandard: 
Nor is there any grammatical treatiſe, ex- 

cept Dr. Prieftizy's s, which has explained 
rc iter — — guage, as they are 
found i in Addiſon's — and which re- 
main to this day in the American practice 


of ng. 


Tur reſult of the whole is, * we 
ſhould adhere to our own practice and gen- 
eral cuſtoms, unleſs it can be made very 
obvious that ſuch practice is wrong, and 
that a change will produce ſome conſider- 
able advantage. 
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DISSERTATION: v. 7 


Of the ConftruSion of Engliſh Verſe —Pauſes, 
—Expreſſion,-Of reading Verſe. 


* 


of the CONSTRUCTION »f ENGLISH 
ag 


5 8 poetry hea ever been num 
I rs, bered among the fine arts, 
and — — the pens 
of the firſt geniuſes in all 
nations, an inveſtigation of 
the ſubject mult be gratify- 
ing to readers of taſte. And it muſt be 
the more agreeable, as it has been much 
neglected, and the nature and conſtruction 
of Engliſh verſe have frequently been miſ- 
underſtood, 


Mos proſodians who have treated par- 

ticularly of this ſubject, have been guilty 
of a fundamental error, in conſidering the 
AL movement 


- % 
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movement of Engliſh verſe as depending 
on long and ſhort ſyllables, formed by long 
and ſhort vowels. This hypotheſis has led 
them into capital miſtakes. The truth is, 
many of thoſe ſyllables which are conſid- 
ered as long in verſe, are formed by the 
ſhorteſt vowels in the language; as frength, 
health, grand. The doctrine, that long 
vowels are requifite to form long ſyllables 
in poetry, is at length exploded, and the 
principles which regulate the movement 
of our verſe, are explained ; viz. accent and 
emphaſis. Every emphatical word, and ey- 
ery accented ſyllable, will form what is 
called in verſe, a long ſyllable, The un- 
accented ſyllables, and unemphatical mon- 
— words, are conſidered as ſhort ſyl- 

bles. | — 7 


Bur there are two kinds of emphaſis ; 
a natural emphaſis, which ariſes from the 
importance of the idea conveyed by a word; 
and an accidental emphaſis, which ariſes 
from the importance of a word in a par- 
ticular ſituation. 


Tus firſt or natural emphaſis belongs to 
all nouns, verbs, participles and adjectives, 
and requires no elevation of voice ; as, 
Nor half ſo fwift the trembling dbver can 775 

ä | | HE 
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Tux laſt or accidental emphaſis is laid 
on a word when it has ſome particular 
meaning, and when the force of a ſentence 
depends on it; this therefore requires an 
clevation of voice; as, 


* PERDITION catch my ſoul but I ds love thee,” 


So far the proſody of the Engliſh lan- 
e ſeems to be ſettled ; but the rules 

id down for the conſtruction of verſe, 
ſeem to have been imperfect and diſputed. 


WzriTERs have generally ſuppoſed that 
our heroic verſe conſiſts of five feet, all 
pure Iambics, except the firſt foot, which 
they allow may be a Trochee, In conſe- 
quence of this opinion, they have expunged 
letters from words which were neceſlary ; 
and curtailed feet in ſuch a manner as to 
disfigure the beauty of printing, and in 
many inſtances, deſtroyed the harmony of 
our beſt poetry. | 


Tux truth is, ſo far is our heroic verſe 
from being confined to the Iambic meaſure, 
that it admits of eight feet, and in ſome 
nſtances of nine. I will not perplex my 
readers with a number of hard names, but 
proceed to explain the ſeveral feet, and 

| T 3 | ſhow 
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ſhow in what places of the line they are ad. 
miſſible. 


A Iambic foot, which is the ground of 

Engliſh numbers, conſiſts of two ſyllables, 
the firſt hort and the ſecond long. This 
foot is admitted into every place of the line, 
Example, all Iambics. 


Where ſlives once more their nãtive land behdld 
Ns fiends torment, no chriſtians thirſt for gold.” 
\ P Ope. 
Tux Trochee is a foot conſiſting of tuo 
ſyllables, the firſt /ong and the ſecond ſbor. 
Example. 
« W/irms in the fun, refreſhes in the breeze, 


Glaws in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees,” 
Pope. 


Tux Trochee is not admiſſible into the 
ſecond place of the line; but in the third 
and fourth it may have beauty, when it 
creates a correſ] pondence between the ſound 
and ſenſe. - 


s rightly call'd mathir of all mankind.” 
Ax ſtaggered by the ſtroke, drips th7 large ox. 
Tux Spondee is a foot conſiſting of tu 


long ſyllables. Tais may be uſed in an 
place of the line. 


1. Ga 
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1.“ Good life be now my taſk, my doubts are done.” 
Dryden. 


2. As ſome /ane moũntain's monſtrous growth 133 » 
ope. 


But it has a greater beauty, when preced- 
ed by a 2 


« Load the tall bark and launch into the main.“ 
3. THE mountain goats came bõund ing o er the lawn.” 


« Hz ſpoke, and ſpeaking in proud triumph ſpread, 
8 The long contended honors of her head.“ 
Pope. 
8. Rigel are his brows,the ſcorching lids graw black,” 
Pope. 
Tur Pyrrhic is a foot of two ſhort ſylla- 
bles; it is graceful in the firſt and fourth 


places, and is admiſſible into the ſecond 
and third. 


I. © Vor in the helpleſs orphan dread a foe.” 
Pope. 


2. — O [n, they move, 
Indiſse/ubly firm.“ Milton. 


3. Tux two extremes appear like man * wife, 
Coupled together for the ſake of ſtrife.” 
Churchill. 


But this foot is moſt graceful in the fourth 


place. 


TE dying gales that pant #f9n the trees. 
«Ta 
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r 
S eet to the world and grate/ i ts the ſkies.” 


Tur Amphibrach is à foot of three ſyl- 
lables, the ER and third ſhort, and An 
* long. It is uſed in heroic verſe on · 

when we take the waa to add a _ 
91 able to a line. 


Tk piece you a a dog take 15 
Im all fbmiion, What you'd have 15 nale dN. 


Tuis foot is hardly admiſſible in the 
ſolemn or ſublime ſtile. Pope has indeed 
admitted it into his Eſſay on Man : 


«WHAT can n ſots or ſlaves or cov ande 
Alas not all the blood of all thè Howards.” 


AGAIN ; 


@ Fo figh for ribbands, if mos art fd 
Mark — they grace Lord Umbra 0 2 


But theſe lines are of the high burleſque 
kind, and in this ſtile the Amphibrach 
cloſes lines with great beauty. | 


Tux Tribrach is a foot of three f Uables 
all ſhort ; and it may be uſed in third 
and fourth places. 

© AND rolls impetiois 5 the ſubjeR plain.“ 

Or thus: | 

„Ax p thunders down impetiwiis ti the plain.” 

| Tun 


? 
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Tur Dactyl, a foot of three ſyllables, 
the firſt long and the two laſt ſhort, is uſed 
principally in the firſt place in the line. 

. « Fyridis he ſpoke, the angry chief replied,” 
«Marmiring, and with him fled the ſhades of fight." | 

Tur Anapeſt, a foot conſiſting of three 
ſyllables, the two firſt ſhort and the laſt 
long, is admiſſible into every place of the 
line. 1 | 


« Can 4 boſom ſo gentls remain, 
Unmoved when her Corydon fighs ? 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plains, 
Theſe plains and theſe valleys deſpiſe ? 

ar regions of ſilence and ſhade, 
oft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe, 
Where I could have pleaſingly ſtay'd, 
If ought in her abſence could pleaſe.” 


Tur trifſyllabic feet have ſuffered moſt 
by the general ignorance of critics ; moſt 
ol them have been mutilated by pane 
phes, in order to reduce them to the Iambie 


meaſure. * | 
Tnus in the line before repeated, 
Murmuring, and with him fled the ſhades of night,” 


we find the word in the copy reduced to 
two ſyllables, murm'ring, and the beauty of 
the Dactyl is deſtroyed, Ws 
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Tnus in the following: 
« Ox every fide with ſhadowy ſquadrons deep,” 
by 9 every and ſhadowy, the 


line loſes its harmony. The ſame remark 


applies to the following: 
« Axp hoſts infuriate ſhake the ſhudd'ring plain.” 
« Bur faſhion ſo directs, and moderns raiſe 


On faſhion's mould ring baſe, their tranſient praiſe.” 


Churchill. 


Po ric lines which abound with theſe 
triſſyllabic feet, are the moſt flowing and 
melodious of any in the language ; and yet 


the poets themſelves, or their printers, 


murder them with numberleſs unneceſſary 
contractions, 


IT requires but little judgement and an 
ear indifferently accurate, to diſtinguiſh the 
contractions which are neceſſary, from thoſe 
which are needleſs and injurious to the 
verſification. In the following paſſage we 
find examples of both. 1⁰ 


4 SHE went from op' ra, park, aſſembly, play, 
To morning walks and pray'rs three times a day; 
To part her time 'twixt reading and bohea, 
To muſe and ſpill her ſolitary tea; 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, 
Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon ; 
Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 
Hum half a tune, tell ſtories to the ſquire; 
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Up to her godly garret after ſev n, + Ws: + 
There ſtarve and pray, for that's the way to heav'n.” 
Pope's Epiſtles. 


Here e in opera ought not to be apoſ- 
trophized, for ſuch a — 2 
an Amphibrachic foot to an Iambic. The 
words prayers, ſeven and heaven need not 
the apoſtrophe of e; for it makes no dif- 
ference in the pronunciation. But the 
contraction of over and betw:xt is neceſſa- 
ry; for without it the meaſure would be 
imperf ect. | | 


PAUSES. 


HAVING explained the ſeveral kinds of 
feet, and ſhown in what places of a verſe 
they may be uſed, I proceed to another im- 
portant article, the pauſes, Of theſe there 
are two kinds, the ceſural pauſe, which di- 
vides the line into two equal or unequal 
parts; and the fina/ pauſe which cloſes the 

' verſe. Theſe pauſes are called muyfical, be- 
cauſe their ſole end is the melody of verſe. 


Tun pauſes which mark the ſenſe, and 
for this reaſon are denominated ſentential, 
are the ſame in verſe as in proſe. They 
are marked by the uſual ſtops, a comma, a 
ſemicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe requires, and need no particular ex- 
planation. 


Tur ceſural pauſe is not eſſential to 
verſe, for the ſhorter kinds of meaſure are 
without it ; but 1t improves both the mel- 
ody and the harmony. 


Mxropv in muſic is derived from a ſac- 
ceſſion of ſounds ; harmony from different 
ſounds 1n concord. A fin oe voice can pro- 
duce melody; a union of voices 1s neceſſa- 
Ty to form harmony. In this ſenſe har- 
mony cannot be applied to verſe, becauſe 
pry is recited by a fingle voice. But 

armony may be uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
to ex — the effect produced by obſervin 
the proportion which the members of verſe 
bear to each other,* 


Tux ceſural pauſe may be placed in = 
part of the verſe ; but has the fineſt effe 
mech the melody, when placed after the 
ſecond or third foot, or in the middle of 
the third. After the ſecond : 


& In what retreat, inglorious and unknown, 
Did genius ſleep, when dulneſs ſcized the throne,” 


AFTER the third ; 


4 O0 SA 


*Snzz1Dan's Art of Reading, 
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( Osax what ſtranger eauſe, yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle bell reject a Jord ?” 


In the middle of the third : 


© GREAT ave bis perils, i in this ſtormy tit 
Who raſhly ventures, on a ſea of ng 


In theſe exampl ples we find a great degr 
of melody, but not in all the ſame . 


In comparing the diviſions of verſe, we ex- 
nce the moſt ure in viewing thoſe 

which are equal; hence thoſe verſes which 

have the pauſe in the middle of the third 

foot, which is the middle of the verſe, are 

the moſt melodious. Such 1s the third ex- 

ample above. 


Ix lines where the pauſe is placed after 
the ſecond foot, we ve a ſmaller de- 
gree of melody, for the diviſions are not e- 
qual; one containing four ſyllables, the 
other ſix, as in the firſt example. 


Box the — in this example, is much 
ſuperior to that the verſes which have 
the ceſural pauſe after the third foot; for 
this obvious reaſon : When the pauſe 
bounds the ſecond foot, the latter part of 
the verſe is the greateſt; and leaves the moſt 
forcible — upon the mind; but 
when the pauſe is at the end of * third 

OOt, 
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foot, the order is reverſed. ' We are fond 
of proceeding from ſmall to great, and a 
climax in ſound, pleaſes the ear in the ſame 
manner as a climax in ſenſe delights the 
mind. Such is the firſt example. 


- Ir muſt be obſerved further, that when 
the ceſural pauſe falls after the ſecond and 
third feet, both the final and ceſural pauſes 
are on. accented ſyllables ; whereas when 
the ceſural pauſe falls in the middle of the 

third foot, this is on a weak ſyllable, and 
the final pauſe, on an accented ſyllable. 
This variety in the latter, is another cauſe 
of the ſuperior pleaſure we derive from 
verſes divided into equal portions. 


Tue pauſe may fall in the middle of the 
Luxx favor ſpeak for others, worth for me ;” 
but the melody, in this caſe, is almoſt loſt. 


At the cloſe of the firſt foot, the pauſe has 
a more agrecable effect. ws 


« Taar's vile, ſhould we a parent's fault adore, 
And err, becauſe ourzfathers err d before? 


* In the middle of the ſecond foot, the 
pauſe may be uſed, but produces little mel- 
ody. | 


« AND 
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Anm who but Widnes to:invirt the laws: 
Of order, fins againſt the eternal cauſe.” 
HARMONY is produced by a proportion 
between the members of the ſame verſe, or 


between the members of different verſes. 
Example. 


« Tay foreſts, Windſor, and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch's, and the muſe's ſeats, 
Invite my lays. Be preſent ſylvan maids, 

| Unlock your ſprings, and open all your ſhades,” 


Hxxx we obſerve, the pauſe in the firſt 
couplet, 1s in the middle of the third foot ; 
both. verſes are in this reſpect ſimilar. In 
the laſt couplet, the pauſe falls after the 
ſecond foot. In each couplet ſeparately 
conſidered, there is a uniformity ; but when 
one is compared with the other, there is a 
diverſity. This variety produces a pleaſ- 
ing effect.“ The variety is further en- 
creaſed, when the firſt lines of ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeding couplets are uniform as to them- 
ſelyes, and different from the laſt lines, 
which are alſo uniform as to themſelves. 
Churchill, ſpeaking of reaſon, lord chief 
Juſtice in the court of man, has the follow - 
ing lines. Abo : 
«EQUALLY form'd to rule, in age and youth, 


The friend of virtue, and the guide to youth 1 
| ® 
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To her I bow, whoſe ſacred power I feel! 
To her deciſion, make my laſt appeal ; - 
Condemn'd by her, applauding worlds in vain 
Should tempt me to take up my pen again 
By her abſolv d, the courſe I'll ſtill purſue; 
If Reaſon's for me, Gad is for me too,” 


Tux firſt line of three of theſe couplets, 
has the pauſe after the ſecond foot; in this 
conſiſts their ſimilarity, The Jaſt line in 
three of them, has the pauſe in the middle 
of the third foot; they are uniform as to 
themſelves, but different from the forego- 
ng lines. This paſſage, which on the 
hole is very beautiful, ſuffers much by 
the ſixth line, which is not verſe, but rath- 
er hobbling proſe.*® © 3 


Tur foregoing remarks are ſufficient to 
illuſtrate the uſe and advantages of the ceſ- 
ural pauſe. 1 Ag e 


Tux final pauſe marks the cloſe of a line 
or verſe, whether there is a 2 the 
e th a” 


* Cauacnili has improved Engliſh verſfication, hut 
was ſometimes too incorrect. It is a zemark of ſome writ- 
er, That the greateſt geniuſes are ſeldom corre,” and the 
remark is not without foundation. Homer, Shakeſpear, 
and Milton, were perhaps the greateſt geniuſes that ever 
lived, and they were certainly guilty of the greateſt faults. 
Virgil and Pope were much 4h | 


rior in point of genius, but 
excelled in accuracy. Churchill had genius, but his con- 
tempt of rules made him ſometimes indulge a too great lat- 
itude of expreſſion. 
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ſenſe or not. Sentential pauſes ſhould be' 
marked by a variation of tone ; but the fi- 
nal pauſe, when the cloſe of one line is in- 
timately connected with the beginning of 
the next, ſhould be merely a ſuſpenſion of 
the voice without elevation or depreſſion. 


Thus: 


* Oy man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and al} our woe,” &c. 


Wurx theſe lines are read without 4 
peg ſe after the words fruit and tafte, they 
erate into proſe. Indeed in many 
inſtances, particularly in blank verſe, the 
final pauſe is the only circumſtance which 
diſtinguiſhes verſe from proſe. 


EXPRESSION 


ONE article more in the conſtruction 
of verſe deſerves our obſervation, which is 
Expreſſion. Expreſſion conſiſts in ſuch a. 
choice and diſtribution of poetic feet as are 
beſt adapted to the ſubject, and beſt calcu- 
lated to impreſs ſentiments upon the mind. 
Thoſe poetic feet, which end in an accent- 
ed ſyllable, are the moſt forcible. Hence 
the Iambic meaſure is beſt adapted to ſol- 
emn and ſublime ſubjects. This is the 

U meaſure 
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meaſure of the Epic, of poems on grave 
moral ſubjects, of elegies, &c. The Spon- 
dee, a foot of two long ſyllables, when ad- 
mitted into the Iambic meaſure, adds much 
to the ſolemnity of the movement. 
WMI the clear ſun, rejoicing till to riſe, 

In pomp rolls round immeaſurable ſkies,” 

Dwight. 


Tur Dactyl rolls wund, expreſſes beau- 
tifally the majeſty of the ſun in his courſe, 


Ir is a general rule, that the more im- 
portant ſyllables there are in a paſſage, 
whether of proſe or verſe, the more heavy 
is the ſtile. For example: 


« A pasT, vamp'd, future, old, reviv'd new piece. 
Mex, bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowl'd, ſhod, unſhod,” 


Svcn lines are deſtitute of melody and 
are admiſſible only when they ſuit the found 
to the ſenſe. In the high burleſque ſtile, 
of which kind 1s Pope's Dunciad, they give 
the ſentiment an ironical air of importance, 
and from this circumſtance derive a beau- 
ty. On the other hand, a large proportion 
of unaccented ſyltables or particles, deprives 
language of energy; and it is this circum- 
ſtance principally which in proſe conſti- 
tutes the difference between the grave hiſ- 


torical, | 
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torical, and the familiar ſtile. The great- 

eſt number of long ſyllables ever admitted 

into a heroic verſe, is ſeven, as in the fore- 
going; the ſmalleſt number is three. 


« On to a ſid varſety of woe.” ' 


Tu Trochaic meaſure, in which'every 
foot cloſes with a weak ſyllable, 1s we 
calculated for lively ſubjects, | 


« SOFTLY ſweet in Lydjan meaſures 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures ; 
Mar he ſung is toil and tron x = 3h 

Honor but an empty bubble, &. 


Tur Anapæſtic meaſure, in which there 
are two ſhort ſyllables to one long, is beſt 
adapted to expreſs the impetuoſity of paſ- 
ſion or action. Shenſtone has uſed it to 
great advantage, in his inimitable paſtoral 
ballad. It deſcribes beautifully the ſtrong 
and lively emotions which agitate the lov- 
er, and his anxiety to pleale, Which con- 


tinually hurries him from one object and 


one exertion to another. 


« I Hav found out à gift for my fair, 
I bave found where the wood pigeoris breed; 
Yet let me that plunder forbear, 

She will ſay *twas a barbarous deed, 

For he ne er could prove true, ſhe averr d, 
Who could rob a poor bird of her young : 
And I lov'd her the more when I heard 

duch tenderneſs fall from her tongue.” 


U 2 Tux 
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Tur Amphibrachic meaſure, in which 

there is a long ſyllable between two ſhort 
ones, is beſt adapted to hvely comic ſub. 
jects ; as in Addiſon's Roſamond. 2 


« $1Nncpg conjugal 


$300 Has — — fa _ 
marriage fo bleſt on the throne is, 
Like Venus I'll ſhine, 
Be fond and be fine, | 
And Sir Truſty ſhall be my Adonis.“ 


Svcn a meaſure gives ſentiment a ludi- 
crous air, and conſequently is ill adapted 
to ſerious ſubjects, 


Ona art may be uſed by a poet in 
chooſing words and feet adapted to his 


ſubject, Take the following ſpecimen. 


Now here, now there, the warriors fall; amain 
Gans nes armor ſounds, and ſhouts convulſe 
p 491 


Tur feet in the laſt line are happily 
choſen. The flow Spondee, in the, begin- 
ning of the verſe, fixes the mind upon the 
diſmal ſcene of woe; the ſolemnity is 
heightened by the pauſes in the middle of 
the ſecond and at the end of the third foot: 
But when the poet comes to ſhake the plains, 
he cloſes the line with three forcible Iam- 
bics. en A 

p 
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Oy a ſimilar beauty take the following 
example. | 
gur all night long, her amorous deſeant ſung,” 


Tur poet here deſigns to deſcribe the 
length of the night, and the muſic of the 
Nightingale's ſong. The firſt he does by 
two flow Spondees, and the laſt by four 
very rapid ſyllables. 


Tux following lines, from Gray's Elegy, 
written in a country church yard, are 12 
tinguiſhed by a happy choice of words. 


« For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e er reſign'd ? 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor caſt one /onging lingering look behind? 


Tur words longing and lingering expreſs 
moſt forcibly the reluctance with which 
mankind quit this ſtate of exiſtence. 


Por has many beauties of this kind. 


« AND grace and reaſon, ſenſe and virtue ſplit, 
With all the raſh dexterity of wit.” 


Taz mute conſonants, with which theſe 
lines end, expreſs the idea of rending aſun- 
der, with great energy and effect. The 
words raſh and dexterity are alſo judiciouſ- 
ly choſen. 

1 IN 
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Ix Meru the delicate ſenſations of 
the moſt refined love, he is remarkable for 
his choice of ſmooth flowing words. There 
are ſome paſſages in his Eloiſa and Abelard, 
which are extended to conſiderable length, 
vm N a ſingle mute conſonant or harſh 
word, 5 ri 


Of READING VERSE. 


WITH reſpect. to the art of reading 
verſe, we can Tay down but a few ſimple 
rules; but theſe may perhaps be uſeful. 


1. WorDs ſhould be pronounced as they 
are in proſe and in converſation ; for read- 
ing is but rehearſing another's converſation, 


2. Tux emphaſis ſhould be obſerved as 
in proſe. The voice ſhould bound from 
accent to accent, and no ſtreſs ſhould be 
laid on little unimportant words, nor on 
weak ſyllables. 


3. Tux ſentential pauſes ſhould be ob- 
ſerved as in proſe; theſe are not affected 
by the kind of writing, being 5 — en- 
tirely by the ſenſe. But as the ceſural and 
me pauſes are deſigned to encreaſe the 

elody of verſe, the ſtricteſt attention muſt 
be paid to them in reading. They mark 

* 4 
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a ſuſpenſion of voice without riſiiig or fall - 
ing. EE 

To read proſe well it is neceſſary tounder- 
ſtand what is read; and to read poetry well, it 
is further neceſſary to underſtand the ſtruc- 
ture of verſe. For want of this knowlege, 
molt e read all verſe like the Iambie 
meaſure. The following are pure Iambics. 


« ABove how high progreſſive life may go! 
Around how wide, how deep Extend below !” 


Ir is ſo eaſy to lay an accent on every 
ſecond ſyllable, that any ſchool boy can 
read this meaſure with tolerable propriety. 
But the misfortune is, that when a habit 
of reading this kind of meter is once form- 
ed, perſons do not vary their manner to 

ſuit other meaſures. Thus in reciting the 
following line, _ 1 21 
© Loap the tall bark, and launch into the main, 


many ys would lay the accent on ev- 
ery ſecond ſyllable ; and thus read, our 
poetry becomes the moſt monotonous and 
ridiculous of all poetry in the world. 


LET the following line be repeated with- 
out its pauſes, and it loſes its principal 
beauty. 


« Bold, as a hero, as a virgin, mild.“ 


So 
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o in the following. ft + 
* REAs0N, the card,, but paſſion, is the gale.” 
«From ſtorms, a ſhelter,, and from heat, a ſhade.” 


Tux harmony is, in all theſe inſtances, 
improved much by the ſemipauſes, and at 
the ſame time the ſenſe is more clearly un- 
derſtood, | 


Cons1DERING the difficulty of reading 
verſe, I am not ſurpriſed to find but few 
who are proficients in this art. A knowl- 
ege of the ſtructure of verſe, of the ſeveral 
kinds of feet, of the nature and uſe of the 
final, the ceſural and the ſemiceſural pauſes, 
is eſſential to a graceful manner of readin 
poetry ; and .even this, without the bel 
examples, will hardly effect the purpoſe. 
It 1s for this reaſon, that children ſhould 
not be permitted to read of the more 
difficult kind, without the beſt examples 
for them to imitate. They frequently 
contract, in early life, either a monotony 
or a ſing ſong cant, which, when grown 
into a habit, 1s ſeldom ever eradicated. 


, 
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[A, page 42, Text.] 


Tur author of the * Specimen of an Ety- 
mological Vocabulary,” aſſerts that “ the Celtic was 
demonſtrably the origin of the Greek and Latin ; of 


moſt, if not all the languages of Europe; of part of | 


Africa and the two Tartaries.“ 


Mons, Gebelin, who has, with great induſtry, in- 
yeſtigated the origin of the European languages, is of 
opinion that the Celtic was ſpoken from the borders of 
the Helleſpont to the ocean, and from Troy to Capo 
Finiſterre and Ireland. La langue Celtique, dans 
ſon ſens le plus extendu, eſt la langue que parlerent les 
premiers habitans de l'Europe, depuis les rives de I'- 
Helleſpont & de la Mer Egee, juſques a celle de PO- 
can ; depuis le cap Sigee aux portes de Troie, juſques 
au cap de Finiſterre in Portugal, ou juſques en * 
lande. Dif. Prelim. art. 2. 8 


From this language, he ſays, ſprung the Greek or 
Pelaſgic, prior to Heſſod and Homer the Latin or * 
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of Numa the Etruſcan, ſpoken in a conſiderable 
of Italy—the Thracian, ſpoken on the Danube, — 
the Euxine to the Adriatic'ſea,” which was the ſame as 
the Phrygiaff—the Teutonic or German, ſpoken from 
the Viſtula to the Rhine—the Gauliſh, ſpoken on the 
Alps, in Italy, on this fide the Po, and from the Rhine 
Ocean, including France, the Low Countries, 
Switzerland, Alemain, and the two Bretagnes —alſo 
the Cantabrian, or ancient language of Spain —in ſhort, 


the Runic, ſpoken in the North, Denmark, Sweden, &c. 


Tur only . remains of this primitive Celtic, the 
fame author ſes, are found in Wales, Cornwall, 


and Brittany in France, where the people ſtill ſpeak di- 


alects of a language which is proved to be the ancient 
Britiſh, 50 1925 


6 SEPARES ainſi du reſte de l' univers, ces debris des 
anciens Celtes ont conſerve leurs anciens uſages, & par- 
lent une lanque qui n'a aucun rapport a celles des peu- 
ples qui les ont ſubjugues, & qui s'eſt partagee en trois 
dialectes, le Gallois, le Cornouaillien, & le Bas Breton; 
dialectes qui ont entr eux le plus grand rapport, & qui 
ſont inconteſtablement les precieux reſtes de l' ancienne 
langue des Celtes ou des Gaulois,” —Dif. Prelim. 


4 
. " 


« SEPARATED from the reſt of the world, theſe re- 
mains of the ancient Celts have preſerved their ancient 
cuſtoms, and ſpeak a language which has no agreement 
with thoſe of their conquerors, and which is divided into 


three dialects, the Welſh, the Corniſh, and the Armor- 


ic—dialets which have a cloſe affinity with each ath- 
er, and which are, beyond diſpute, the precious remains 
of the ancient Celtic or Gauliſh language... 


I this paſſage the author ſeems to contradict what 


he had juſt before advanced, that the Celtic was the 
primitive 

'# 17 is ſaid that the Celtic hiy = great aMinity with the oriental lan. 

guages: ** Magnam certe cum linguis ofientalibus affinitatem retinet, 


ut notant Dr. J. Davies paſſim in Pictionario ſuo Cambro Britannico, 
et Samuel Bochartus in ſua Geographica ſacra. Wallis, Grams 
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imitive language of Europe, from which ſprung the 
othic or German. Now the Franks, Normans and 
Saxons, who ſubdued Gaul and Britain, ſpoke dialects 
of the Gothic ; conſequently there muſt have been, up- 
on our author's own hypotheſis, ſome agreement be- 
tween the ancient Celtic and the more modern lan- 
es of the Goths, Saxons, and other northern con- 
querors of the Celtic nations. , This agreement will ap- 
pear, when I come to collate a number of words in the 
different languages. ; | | 


Many learned men have attempted to prove. that 
the Northern Goths and Teutones, and the Celts who 
lived in Gaul and Britain, were originally the ſame peo- 
ple. Monſ. Mallet, the celebrated hiſtorian, has com- 
poſed his © Introduction to the Hiſtory of Denmark” 
upon this hypotheſis. His tranſlator is of a differ- 
ent opinion, and has generally ſubſtituted the Engliſh 
word “ Gothic” for the © Celtique” of the original. In 


a preface to his tranſlation, he endeavors to confute the 


opinion of Monf. Mallet, Cluverius, Pellutier and oth- 
ers, and prove that the Gothic and Celtique nations 
were ab origine two diſtinct races of men. Great eru- 
dition is diſplayed on both ſides of the queſtion, and 


.- thoſe who have a taſte for enquiries of this kind, will 


receive much ſatisfaction and improvement, in reading 
what theſe authors have written upon the ſubject. 


AFTER a cloſe examination, I freely declare myſeif 
an advocate for the opinion of Monſ. Mallet, Lhuyd, 
and Pellutier, who ſuppoſe the Celts and Goths to be 
deſcended from the ſame original tack. The ſepara · 
tion however muſt have been very early, and probably 
as early as the firſt age after the flood. To ſay that 
the Gothic and Celtique languages have no affinity, 
would be to contradi the molt poſitive proofs ; yet the 
affinity is very ſmall—diſcoverable only in a few words, 


THe modern Engliſh, Daniſh, Swediſh and German 
are all unqueſtionably derived from the ſame language ; 
they 
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they have been ſpoken by diſtin tribes, —— not 
two thouſand years, and almoſt one half of that period, 
the ſounds have been in ſome meaſure fixed hy written 
characters, yet the languages are become ſo different 
2s to be unintelligible, each to thoſe who ſpeak the oth- 
er. But, ſuppoſe two languages ſeparated from the pa- 
rent tongue, two thouſand years earlier, and to be ſpok- 
en, thro the whole of that time, by rude nations, unac- 
quainted with writing, and perpetually roving in for- 
eſts, changing their reſidence, and Fable to petty con- 
queſts, and it is natural to think their affinity muſt be. 
come extremely obſcure. This ſeems to have been the 
fact with reſpect to the Gothie and Celtic tongues, 
The common parent of both was the Phenician or He- 
brew. This aſſertion is not made on the ſole authori- 
2 Moſes; profane hiſtory and 2 furniſh 
ng arguments to prove the truth of the {cripture ac- 
count of the manner in which the world was peopled 
from one ſtock or family. Of theſe two ancient lan- 
Rate, the Celtic or Britiſh comes the neareſt to the 
ebrew, for which perhaps ſubſtantial reaſons will be 
afſigned. The Gothic bears a greater affinity to the 
Greek and Roman, as being derived through the an- 
cient lonic or Pelaſgic, from the Phenician. 


Lauvyy, a celebrated and profound antiquary, re- 
marks, Arch. Brit. page 33. It is a common error 
in etymology to endeavor the deriving all the radical 
words of our weſtern European languages from the 
Latin and Greek; or indeed ta derive conſtantly the 
primitives of any one language from any particular 
tongue. When we do this, we ſeem to forget that all 
have been ſubject to alterations ; and that the greater 
and more polite any nation is, the more ſubject, (partly 
for improvement, and partly out of a luxurious wan- 
tonnels) to new model their language. We muſt 
therefore neceſſarily allow, that whatever nations were 
of the neighborhood and of one common —— with 
the Greeks and Latins, when they began to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves for politeneſs, they muſt have preſerved their 
| languages 
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languages (which could differ from theirs only in dia- 
lets) much better than they; and conſequently no ab- 
ſurdity to ſuppoſe a great many words of the language, 
ſpoken by the old aborigines, the Oſci, the Læſtrigones, 
% Auſonians, Ænotrians, Umbrians and Sabines, out 
of which the Latin was compoſed, to have been better 

reſerved in the Celtic than in the Roman. © Lingua 
— Phrygia, Celtica (ſays the learned Stiernhelm) 
affines ſunt omnes; ex uno fonte derivatæ. Nec 
Græca longe diſtat, Japheticz ſunt omnes; ergo et 
ipſa Latina. Non igitur mirium eſt innumera vocab- 
ula dictarum Linguarum communia eſſe cum Latinis.” 
And that being granted, it muſt alſo be allowed that the 
Celtic (as well as all other languages) has been beſt pre- 
ſeryed by ſuch of their colonies, as, from the ſituation 
of their country, have been the leaſt ſubject to foreign 


invaſions. Whence it proceeds that we always find the 


ancient languages are beſt retained in mountains and 
iſlands,” 


Tux reſult of this doQrine is, that the primitive Cel- 
tic was preſerved, in greateſt purity, in Britain, before 
the Roman and Saxon conqueſts, and fince thoſe peri- 


ods, in Wales and Cornwall. Hence the affinity be- 


tween the Hebrew and Britiſh, which will afterward 
appear. 


WALL1s remarks that it is doubtful whether many 
words in the Engliſh and German languages are de- 


rived from the Latin, or the Latin from the Teutonie, 
or whether all were derived from the ſame ſtock. «© Mul- 
tas autem voces, quæ nobis cum Germanis fere ſunt 
communes, dubium eſt an priſci olim Teutones a La- 
tinis, an hi ab illis, aut denique utrique ab eodem com- 
mune fonte, acceperint.— Gram. Cap. 14. 


Bur I preſume that hiſtory, as well as etymology, 
will go far in ſolving the doubt, and incline us to be- 
lieve that the Teutonic, Greek and Latin were all chil- 


dren of the ſame parent tongue. 
We 
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W firſt hear of men in the mild climate of Aſia 
Minor, and about the head of the Mediterranean, 
Soon after the flood, the inhabitants began to migrate 
into diſtant countries. Some of them went northward 
and ſettled in Bactriania and Hyrcania, thence extend - 
ing weſtward along the ſhores of the Caſpian ſea into 
Armenia, From theſe Aſiatic eolonies, ſprung the 
Scythians and the numerous tribes that afterwards cov- 
ered the territory of modern Ruſſia, Sweden and Den- 
mark. The different tribes or hords of theſe people 
were called Cimbri, (perhaps from Gomer) Galli, Um- 
bri, &c. and ſettled the northern parts of Europe as far 
as the Rhine, | 


Tus northern Greek countries, Thrace and Myſia, 
were peopled by the deſcendants of Tiras or Thiras, a 
fon of Japhet. The whole country from Thrace to 
Peloponneſus was inhabited by the poſterity of Javan and 


Cittim; indeed Ionia, the ancient name of Greece, 


ſeems to be derived from Javan, J or I being ancient- 
ly pronounced as liquid i, or y conſonant, and as it is 
All pronounced in the German ja, yaw. Theſe ſettle- 
ments were made long before the Pelaſgic migrations 
into Greece, which happened at leaſt 2000 years before 
Chriſt, The original language of Greece was called 
lonic, from Javan or Ion. The Pelaſgi were probably 
Phenicians ; and ancient hiſtorians relate that they car- 
ried letters into Greece ; but theſe muſt have been in a 
very rude ſtate, ſo early after their invention ;* nor do 
we find that they were ever much uſed ; at leaſt no rec- 
ords or inſeriptions, in theſe characters, are mentioned 
by the Greek hiſtorians. | | 


Capuvs introduced the Phenician letters into 
Greece 1494 years before Chriſt. Theſe letters were 
introduced with ſome difficulty, and both Cadmus and 
his followers were obliged to adopt the /onic or original 

Japhetic 


Tur invention of letters is aſcribed to Taaut or Theuth, the fon of 
Mjraim, ſoon after the flood, a 


4 
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afterwards written in his 


N 


Japhetic language, which was 
Phenician characters. 


Tux Greeks, at different periods, ſent colonies into 
diſtant parts of the country. Theſe ſettled in Thrace, 
| Macedon, on the banks of the Euxine, in Aſia Minor, 
in Italy, Sicily and on the ſouthern ſhore of the Medi-. 
terrinean. his Ionic or Japhetic language was there- 
fore the root of the Greek and Latin, It was alſo the 
root of the Gothic language, ſpoken in the north of 
Europe ; and from which, after the revolution of ages, 
the ſhocks of war, and the improvements in ſcience, ng 
leſs than ſeven or eight different languages are derived.* 


PROFANE: hiſtory therefore warrants us in aſſerting 
that the Greek, Roman, and all the modern languages 
of the north of Europe, and the Engliſh, among the 
reft, had a common ftock. But hiftory alone would 
not filence our objections to this theory, were it not in- 
_ conteſtibly proved by a number of radical words, com- 
mon to all, which are not yet loſt in the changes of 
time. Etymology therefore furniſhes a demonſtration 
of what is related in hiſtory, When one ſees the words 
ywwrx and you in Greek, naſco, and anciently, gnoſcs 
in Latin, and Inet in Engliſh, conveying the ſame idea, 
he is led to ſuſpe that one nation borrowed the word 
from another. But when did the Englith borrow this 
word? The word was uſed by the Saxons, long before 
they could have had any knowlege of Greek or Ro- 
man authors. It furniſhes therefore a ſtrong preſump- 
tion that all the ſtreams came from the ſame fountain. 
But when we examin further, and find many, perhaps 
a hundred words or more, common to all theſe lan- 
guages, the evidence of their common origin becomes 
irreſiſtible. This in fact is the caſe. 


Tux authors then who have labored to prove the 
Greek and Latin Languages to be derived from the 
Celtic, 


*IsTrONGLY ſuſpe@ that the primitive language of the north of 
Europe was the root of the Sclavonic, ſtill retained in Ruſſia, Poland, 
Hungary, &c. and that the Gothie was introduced at a lates periods = 
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Celtic, miſtake the trath. The Celtic was not prior to 
the Greek and Latin, but a branch of the ſame flock ; 
that is, cotemporary with thoſe languages. 


Tr1s Japhetic language, I take to be coeval with the 
Phenician or Hebrew; and there are ſome Hebrew 
words in the Engliſh language, which muſt have been 
derived thro the Saxon or Teutonic, But the old 
Britiſh, as I before remarked, retained the greateſt affin. 
* to the Hebrew. The reaſon which appears proba- 
ble, has been already aſſigned ; the Celts and Britons 
in the weſt of Europe, remained, till the times of Juli- 
us Cæſar, leſs diſturbed by wars and revolutions, than 
the inhabitants of Afia, Egypt and Greece. 


Bur I am inclined to believe further, that the de- 
ſcent of the Britons from the firſt Japhetic tribes thot 
ſettled in Greece, was more direct, than thro the Go- 
merians or Cimbri, who travelled northward along the 
ſhores of the Baltic. I ſuſpe& that very ancient colo- 
nies ſettled on the ſhores of the Mediterranean, in Italy 
and Spain, and thence found their way to Gaul and 
Britain, before the northern tribes arrived thro Germa- 
ny and Belgium. This would account for the affinity 
between the Hebrew language and the Welſh, The 
opinion however is not a. 5 ſupported 1 hiſtorical 
facts, and the ancient name of the Britiſh language, 
Cymraeg, denoting its deſcent from the Cimbric is 4 
weighty objection.“ | 


Ir is certain however that Carthage was ſettled 
Phenicians, about 9oo years before Chriſt. G 
colonies went thither in the following century, and not 
long after they ſettled at Marſeilles in Gaul. The peo- 
ple therefore on both ſhores of the Mediterranean were 
deſcended from the ſame ſtock as the northern nations. 

Accordingly 

Tuts objection however may be obviated by Lluyd's ſuppoſition, 
mentioned in the note, page 50, that the primitive inhabitants of Brit- 
Jin were denominated Guyde 1ans, and the Cymti or Welſh were anoth- 


branch of the Celtic Cimbri, who came from the North, ſettled is 
itain and gave name to the language. | 
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Accordingly we are not to ſind ſome. radical 
words nearly the ſame in all the exiſting languages of 


Europe. See Jackſon's Chronological Auuquities 
vol. 3 with Lhvyd, — and others. 


T0 Jluftrate what 1 hats advanced. refoetiing the- 


or peopling of the word, „and — — ; . 
Fur languages from one mother tongue, I w 
— 1 xr ſome remarks from Rowland's Mona Anti- 
qu a Reſtaurata, p. 261, with a table of words, evident- 
y of Hebrew original, | i 


TABLE, eee the 10 nne 

both in Sound and Signification, of many Words 

2 3 4 ea Wi w Orgs 
Ag ue. tur 


« FOR the bene e the parallels of 
this 1 7 table, it is to be a 
one and the ſame organ are of common uſe in the pro- 
nunciation of words of different languages —as for ex- 
A, 7 P, are labials: 7, D, 5, are den- 
6, Ch, H, K, C, are gutturals—and therefore # 

1 Hebrew Fond t dow Begins with, or is made 
any one of the Jabials, any of the reſt of the ſame or- 
E will anſwer it in the derivative languages. The 
me is to be obſerved in uſing the dental and the gut- 
tural letters. For in tracing out the origin of words, 
we are more to regard the ſound of them than their lit- 
2 form and compoſition; wherein we find words 
often, by the humors and fancy of people, tranſ- 
5 ed and altered from their native ſounds, * et in 
their ification they very well fit their ori FL 
7 ſhall only exemplify in the letters LB, and 


V, which are of one — that is, are formed by one 


inſtrument, the lip; and therefore are promiſcuouſly 
uſed the one for the other, in pronouncing words of one 
language in another, The Hebrew B is generally pro- 
nounced as a / conſonant, And the Iriſh alſo, moſt 


commonly in the 8 of a word, pronounce M as a 
; 


z 


ed, char letters of 
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J; as we find the ancient Britons to have made uſe of 


or rather F, which they pronounce as , for A and 
B in many Latin wade; 7 


LaTin. BxITIsH. 4 LATIN. BRITISꝝ. 

Aima! 1 | Numerus Nifer 
Columna CG 

Gemelli | Po ell 

Roma ain 

Y Scribo 5 

Liber *© © 72 

Remus Rhuy 

rf | Domo Difi 

| Rebelbo _ 

Phuma luf 

Catamanus an 

Elementum Ca: | Dimete © Dyfed 

Memorare Agri Lima uf 

Clamare Llafaru | . 


« Wx are not to wonder at this navy of ſounds in 
the primitive diſtinction of languages. For before the 
uſe of writing, which has eſtabliſhed the correct form 
of words, people were only guided by the ear in taki 
the ſound of words, and they pronounced and ut 
them again as the organs of their voice were beſt fitted 
for it; and it happening that the aptitude and diſpoſi- 
tion of thoſe organs, pecaliar to ſome people and coun- 
tries, were various (as we find to this day ſome nations 
cannot ſhape their voice to expreſs all the ſounds of an- 
- other's tongue, ) it accordingly affected and inclined 
ſome parties of people to ſpeak the ſame conſonants 
harder or fofter, to utter the ſame vowels broader or 
narrower, longer or ſhorter, as they found themſelves 
beſt diſpoſed to do. And thereupon cuſtom 8 
with particular ſets of people, to continue the uſe o 
ſuch different pronunciation as they affected, the words 
ſo varied came at length to take on them 8 
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and to be eſteemed and taken as parts of different lan- 


guages, tho in their origin they were one and the ſame.* 
ö 


Hebrew. < Derivatives. 


Engliſh. 


Awch Brit. The edge of a ſword 
A ſtone g 
Lagam Corn. A pool or lake 
Deis-yfu Br. To deſire 
Awyr Lightned air 
Yno Then aue 
Achau Brethren or kindred 
Gwadnau The ſoles of the feet 
Cyllell To wound or pi 
omen Muck or dung 
Sal Br. Vile or of no account 
Gadael To forſake or deſiſt 
Angeion Greek A veſſel or earthen pot 
Alphõ To find 
Bomos An altar 
Agios Holy + 
2 . Fo Honor or reverence 
Y hi Br. She 
Corph _ A body, corpſe 
Raich arm | 
Dad 


Ir is commonly obſerved, that different climates, airs and aliments, 


do very much diverſify the tone of the parts and muſcles of human bod- 
ies j on ſome of which the modulation of the voice much depends. The 

culiar moiſture of one country, the drought of another (other cauſes 
rom food, &c. concurring) extend or contract, ſwell or attenuate, the 
organs of the voice, that the ſound made thereby is rendered either ſhrill 
or hoarſe, ſoft or hard, plain or liſping, in proportion to that contraction 
or extenſion. And hence it is, that the Chineſe and Tartars have 
ſome ſounds in — that Europeans can ſcarcely imitate: 
And it is well known ia Euro 


able agreeably to converſe with a ſtranger, even in one and the ſame 


Latin ; nay, even in England, it is noted by Mr. Camden and Dr. Full- 
er, that the natives of Carleton Curlew in Leiceſterſhire, by a certain 


e of the — have the turn of their voice very different om 


thoſe of the nei 


* 


pe itſelf, that an Englithman is noc 


1 
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1 
"= 
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Bara Br. Meat, or victualss 
- Veenm Tat. But, nevertheleſs ' 

Bwth Br. A houſe, booth 

She ' Triſþ He, or him 

Iachau Br. To heal, or cure 


„ An army 
Boten 


.AunS NI LAL 4325 4 


To babble, — and 
hablar in Spaniſh, to 
Babel ſpeak ; Lat. fabula ; 
r. fariboles, idle 
d talk , 
Baroth Broth ; 
Dum — Dumb 
Duſch — To daſh 
Hua — He, maſc. gend. 
Haras — To haraſs | 
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Hebrew. 


S 


Q. 


Derivatives. 


Feu 


x 


To ral, or detrad 


HFabitation 


Diſtempers 
Generations, encreaſe 
Tall and high 

Was, or has been 

A pathway, or a balk 
Shining. Apollo, Sal, 


A boundary, or limit 


Reſplendent 

De Achilles 

Places of defence of old 
in the co. of Mont- 


omery. Penmachno 
Holes 
| Choreſh 
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Hebrew. Derivatives. KEngliſh. 


- A full of ſmall 
Choreſh Cors Br. 1 ood — = | 
o make "Ns or 
_ 2 note b 
Jadha ;  .., Tow 
Hathorath Athrawiaeth Br. Diſcipline  _ 
ch Eich Your, or your own 
ared I wared Deſc 
Cha Chwi You 
Jain Gwin Wine 
1 en Tylwyth Generations | 
L To go away, or avoid 
Ma  Colled A loſs 
Hounil Ynnill Gain 
eſter Fſtyr Conſideration 
adadh G wahodd To invite 
Cafodoth Cyfoeth Honours, or wealth 
Cis Ga A cheſt 
Bar - — * Bread corn 
Dakar — A 
Hinnek —— To hang 
Shelet — A ſhield 
Hever — Over, or above 
Shibbar — To ſhiver, or quake 
Chcebel — A cable 
Parak — To break 
Gannaf — A knave, or a thief 
Coll — — All 
Hannah 74 8 RP. Ta annoy, or hurt 
n {Ew Gout ener. 
San Cena A ſupper 
Nabal Nebulo A churl 


Mot 
® JILD qua, thou art my ſon» Pſalm ii. 7. 


* 
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Hebrew. Derivatiues. Engliſh. 
Motus Lat. Motion 
Batos . Greek A thorn | 
Edone Pleaſure 1 
Kleiõ To praiſe 3 
Ses A moth 
— een 
| 4 To ſpeculate 
Jevange Br. A ſuckling 
Ammod Covenant 
Pared A partition 
Corn A horn t 
Ceſail The — 2 
Mab Son, or from a father 
Llyn To ſwallow © | 
Difetha - Deſtruction . 
Cromleeh A ſaeriſieing ſtone 
Am! Plenty, or ſtore 
Man $-- | 2 how ? 
u 0 8 
Magl A ſtaff 
Mer Fat, or marrow 
Mudo To remove 
Methu To die, or fail 
Maer A lord 
Net 2 
— aflu Too, 
anes o figni 
Neuadd Habitation 2 
Iſel or Iſelu To throw down 
* n 
Nadu They moan 
Sathru To throw under feet 
Aber A ford, or paſſage 
Nucchu Nychu | Being ſmitten 
Nuu Nh They, or thoſe 
Naodhad Nodded To eſcape 


Gadah 


„ERF DOI is the ſame with Mered, a Britiſh name. 


- 
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Hebrew. © Derivatives, #nghiſh. 
Gadah Gade Br, To paſs by 
Niue . Niweid' To ward 
Goloth Burnt offerings 
Mohal Top of a hill 6 
Galas Pleaſant - 
Haſem A rib, or bone | 
Garevath Shame 
Taphug Want, or defect 
P Fruit, or effect 
Pach A crooked ſtick 
Pinnouth Chief, or uppermoſt 
A * proſper 
ath part or portion 
Philegeſh Pflloges A concubine 
Caton Cwtryn Short and little 
Reith — - Rhith Ten ——— ogy 
el ppearance | 
Tireneh Trin 5 To feed and look after 
Ragah 29 
Raſah 
Semen 
Saraph 
Sac 
Phuk 
Phærek 
Sang 
1gger 
Naca 
Ay -.. 
Nut Nuto To nod | 
Darag - Trechd Greek To run to, or come at 
Bala Pali Some time ago 
Hannak ' To ſtrangle 
Naar New or lately 
Agab To love 
„ 


Ir has this ſound in moſt of the ancient tongues. 
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Hebrew. 


Pacha 
Paraih 


Fine linen, or lawn 
Heat, or hot weather 


T | 
To + <a | 


A clew of thread 
Mother, mamma 
Reward 


Grym, 
Canu 


any CRITICAL. 
Derivatives. 


| Englih. 
Sweet 


To fold 
A bench 


Io grind 


A note 

To tell a lie 

Depth 

A neck bard, collar 
A crown 

A breach 

A t 

Ts mel 

To approach 
Stones 


A giant 


A mouth 


To lament 


mmus 
Cym-myſcu 


Deſtruction, or ruin 
Pinnacle 

To praiſe 

Life 

Sun 

Tenure 

Blueiſh 

Bony or ſtrong 

To mingle 

To ſing ; Lat. cano 
Reproach 
Endeavor 


To make bear 


. Lilly 
Todwellin tabernacles 


Vile . 

To extinguiſh 
An image 

Men over againſt 


Diſchiming God, or 


* Hers 
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Here are about fifty Engliſh words, which, from 
their near reſemblance to the Hebrew, both in ſound 
and ſignification, muſt have been borrowed from the 
latter m modern or been preſerved thro ſucceſſive 
generations from Heber to the preſent times. But 
they could not have been introduced into Engliſh in 
modern ages, for many of them are found in the other 
branches of the Gothic, the German, - Daniſh and 
Swediſh ; and it can be proved that they exiſted in the 
original Gothic or northern language. For example, 
our word earth is found in Hebrew, and in all the dia- 
lets of the Gothic. Hebrew, ert or ertz ; ' Welſh, 

d'aira ; Greek, ira ; Latin, terra; Gothic, airtbai; an- 
cient German, erth or herth ; Saxon, earths ; Low Dutch, 
aerden ; High Dutch, erden; Swiſs, erden; Scotch, airth ; 
Norwegian or Norſe, iorden ; Daniſh, iorden; Swediſh, 
iordenne; Irelandic, iordu. In the pronunciation of 
theſe words there is little difference, except ſuch as is 
common to the ſeveral languages. The ancients aſpi- 
rated their words more frequently than the moderns ; 
hence the old Germans pronounced the word with 5, as 
appears by a paſſage in Tacitus, De Mor. Germ. 40. 
« Nec N notabile in ſingulis, niſi quod in eom- 
mune Herthum, id eſt terram, matrem colunt.”” — 
modern nations of the north generally write and pro- 
nounce d where we write th ; as erden; and the i of the 
Norwegians anſwers to our 2 or y, ſo that iorden is 
nounced yorden ; and it is remarkable that many of the 
common Engliſh people ſtill pronounce earth, perth. 


Tux Hebrew turna is found in the Britiſh teyrn, ſig- 
nifying a prince or ruler. This word is the root of the 
Greek turannos, the Latin tyrannus, the Britiſh dyrnas, a 
kingdom or juriſdiction, which is ſtill preſerved in the 
modern Welſh deyrnas ; and we ſee the word in the 
name of the celebrated Britiſh commander, Yortighern. 
Our word tyrant is derived from it, but it is always uſed 
in a bad ſenſe. | 


In the Hebrew rechus or rebus, we have the origin of 
the Engliſh rich, riches, and the termination rick 
in 


1. 
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in biſhop-rich, ny, liking; eagitind 


and-anciently, 
iginally denoting landed property, in which wealth was 


origi 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt, and afterwards juri/difion, From 
the ſame word are derived the Anglo Saxon rye ; the 


Franco Theotiſc, ribhi; the Cimbric, rickie ; the an- 


cient Iriſh or Gaedhlig, riogda; the Low Dutch, rijcke ; 
the Friſic, riet; the German, reich; the Swils, r1jch 3 
the Daniſh, rige; the Norwegian, rige ; the Swedith, 
ricke ; the French, riche, and the Spaniſh, riccos, a gen- 
eral name-for nobility, or wealthy proprietors of land. 


Tux word Caer ſeems to l ave been a very ancient 
name for a city or town, We probably ſee this word 
in a great number of Welſh names, Carmarthen, Car- 
narvon, Garlifle, &c. This word ſeems alſo to be the 
origin of Cairo, in Egypt; Carthage or town of the 
horſe ;* the cirthe of the Numidians, and the Caere of 
the Etruſcan. Inde Turnus Rutilique, diffi rebus, 
ad florentes Etrufcorum opes Mezentiumque eorum 
regem, confugiunt ; qui Caere, opulento tum oppido 
imperitans—haud gravatim ſocia arma Rutulis junxit. 
— Liv. lib. 1. 2. Here we hear of the word before the 
foundation of Rome. - | | 

Bur the affinity between the Hebrew and Britiſh is 
much more obvious, than that between the Hebrew 
and Engliſh. There are about one hundred and eighty 
Britiſh words in the foregoing table, which are clearly 
the ſame as the Hebrew ; and there is no way to ac- 


count for the fact, but by ſuppoſing them to be all de- 
rived from the ſame primitive tongue. 


Taz reſemblance between the Welſh, Latin and 
Engliſh may be obſerved in the following. 


LL, ſchola | __ | 
ſpelio ſpolio | 
K = 50 Y'ſprid 


Tus armorial enſign of Carthage was a horſe, 


1 * * 
a 7 © ww; 4". ] 
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Wilh. Latin. FZEnglifs 
 Y'ſprid ſpiritus ſpirit | 
Vid ſtatus te 
Y'ſtod ſtadium furlong. 


Tur old Britons however might have borrowed theſe 
words from the Romans, during their government of 
the Iſland ; as the Engliſh did many of theirs at a later 
period - 


Tur ſame remark will not apply to the following: 


Melſb. Latin. Iriſh. Engliſh, 
Guin vinum fin wine 
Guyl vigiliæ feil watch 
Gur vir fearr man 
Guynt ventus wind 
Gual vallum _ 3 cy 
—_— "7 rmoric - 

Goſper Sw. on feaſkor gu cſpor 
Guedhar i weather 
Guerth virtus worth 
Guylht wild 


Ix this table, we ſee the different nations begin the 
fame word with a different conſonant. The ancient 
Latin v was pronounced as our w; vinum, winum z 
hence the Engliſh wine. So in the following: 


Latin. _ Engliſh. Latin, — Engliſh. 

1 way Veſpa waſp 
| Venio,ventum went Volvo wallow 

Vellus wool Valo will. 


THAT 


Ir is remarkable that the Germans pronounce this word wollen, 
and woll, like the Roman volo, pronounced walo. Many old people in 
America retain this pronunciation to this day; I woll, or wol, tor 


Tur Roman pronunciation of v is gin preſerved in England and A- 
merica ; weal, weal z veſſel, weſſel ; and wv is often changed into v or f 
wine, vine, or even fine. 1 | 


Tux Romans often pronounced ? where we uſe 4; as trabo, draw. 


4 
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Tur the Welſh ſhould pronounce gu, where we 

pronounce u, may ſeem ſtrange ; yet ſuch is the fact, 

and an anatomiſt will readily aſſign the reaſon. The 

French, in the ſame manner, uſe g where we write and 
pronounce ww. N 


Engliſh. French. 

War guerre : 
Warrant garrant 

Ward gard 

Wiſe guiſe 

Wile guile 

W gage 

Wicket icket 

William uillaum 

Wales Gales, Gaul, Gallia,* 


A NUMBER at leaſt of the words in the foregoing ta- 
bles, muſt have exiſted in the ſeveral languages from the 
earlieſt times ; and therefore muſt have been derived 
from the ſame ſtock. | 


In the following words, we trace the common origin 
of the Greek and Gothic languages. : 


4 4 * 
CY EE 


_ ». # < o ä * 75 : Wm . PO — 
re r ur Js 1 
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| Greek. Engliſh. 
Pur fire 
Platus plate | 
Xeras ſear ; 
Mignuo mingle 
Eileo heal, hail 
Kairo cheer 
Gonu knee 
Enix at A 
Zẽteõ K 
; "0 
THE f 


= - — 
— — 


* In teaching Engliſh to a Spaniard, 1 found that in attempting ts 
pronounce — — with ww, he invariably began with che ſound » 
of 24 5; well, he would pronounce guell. 
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Fux reader will find no difliculty in belieying theſe 
words to be from the ſame root, when he is told that 
the Greeks and the northern nations of Europe pro- 
nounced with a ſtrong guttural afpirate ; and that 4 2 
mong the Greeks was often a mere aſpirate, like 4, 
Thus the Romans often pronounced c; for which rea- 
ſon that letter is often omitted, and þ ſubſtituted in 
modern Engliſh. Curro and hurry are the ſame word; 
and ſo are cornu and horn; Carolus and Harold. 


Greek. Latin. © Engliſh. 
*Oinos vinum wine 
Damao domo tame 
Zeugos jugum yoke 
Upper ſuper, upper 
Gnoo noſco | know. 
Ginoſko cognoſco : 


| Some old people fill pronounce the I in Inn. 


In the following, the Welſh differ from the Greek in 
the prepoſitives or initial mutes ; but they are clearly 
from the fame root. rr 1 | 


Greek. Welh. Engliſh. 
Stoma ſaman mouth 
Ikanos digon ſufficient 
Arke d'erke beginning 
Airo d' uyrey ariſe 
Platun lhydon broad 
Papyrun bruyn ruſhes 
reko rhedeg run 
Petalon dalen loaf.* 


Is, the following words, the Welſh are nearer the 


Greek than the Latin ; yet all came from one "wr 
| rex. 


Tut word is found it moſt of the branches of the Gothic. 


"i 
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Greek, We. | Latin. Engliþ. 
Helios heil | ſol "Wh 
Hypnos hyn, heppian ſomnus fl 
Halon halen ſal ſalt 
Hamolos hamal ſimilis like 
Bounos ban mons mountain 
Kleas klad. Orniſb, klas laus praiſe 
Pepto bo coquo cook 
Hyle ely ſylva. woods 
Erios kor aries ram. 


THEsE words are inconteſtibly the ſame, with mere 
dialectical variations. All are branches of the ſame 
2 yet neither can claim the honor of being that 


Bur the moſt curious etymological analyſis ever 
exhibited perhaps in any language, is that found in 
Gebelin's works. Take the following ſpecimens. 


In the primitive language (of Europe) the monoſyl- 
lable tar, ter, tor or tro, for it appeared under theſe 
forms, ſignified force. It was compoſed of f and ar or 
d'ar, roughneſs, rapidity. Hence tar expreſſed the idea 
of force, ' with the collateral ideas of violence, rigor, 
grandeur, &c. From tar are derived, taurus,” a' bull 
torrent, target, trunk, truncare, to cut off; terror, trepan, 
tare, detriment, trancher, to cut; retrench ; tardus, tardy, 
retard, tergum, becauſe things heavy, that require force, 
were carried upon the back ; intrigue, for it implies 
difficulties ; trop, too much, troop, ter, trois, which o- 
riginally fignified a multitude ; for many favage na- 
tions have names only for the three firſt numbers; 
tierce, tres, very; treſſes, a braid or plait of hair in three 
divifions ; triangle, tribunal, tribe, attribute, contribute, &c. 
trident, trillion, trio, trinity, entre, enter, taken from a re- 
lation of three objects, one between two, makes a third; 
hence internal, external, trauert, acroſs ; tradition, paſſ- 
ing from one to another; traffic, trabir, to draw; trai- 
ter, n mtr From tra, between, and , it 

| | | is, 
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is, came the Celtie, treb, a narrow paſs, a frait, ftri7, 
Fr. etroit, aftringent, detroit, ſtrait ; diſtreſs, firength, 
The compounds are numerous. Intrinſic, entrails, in- 
troduce, extraneous, extravagant, tranſcendent, transfer, 


transform, tranſoreſs, tranſa?t, tranſlate, tranſmit, tranſmi- 


* 


grate, tranſmutation, &c. | 


PALTROOWN is from pollex, a thumh, and truncate, 
to cut off ; for cowards uſe to.cut their thumbs to a- 
void ſervice. 


T E M, 


TEM ſignified river, water. Hence tempero in Lat- 
iti ſignified to plunge into water. We to this day ſay to 
temper iron or fleel, To temper, is to moderate. From 
this root come temperance, temperature, and a numerous 
catalogue of other words. The river Thames derives 
its name ftom the ſame root. / 


V A, to go, radical. 


FROM ova, the Celtic root, we find 4 multitude of 
branches in Greek, Latin, Engliſh and French. It is 
an onomatope, a word borrowed from the ſound of our 
feet in walking. Its derivatives are, wade, evade; eva- 
ſoon, invade, invaſion, veno, Lat. and veni „ Fr. to come; 
venia and venial,* adventure, avenue, convenio, conveni- 
ence, convention, covenant perhaps, contravene, inter vene, 
invent, prevent, province,+ advance, via, way, Voyage, con- 
voy, convey, obviate, vex, invectiuve, vein, a way for the 
blood; voiture, Fr. for a load to carry; evitare, Lat. 
to ſhun ; inevitable. | 


To theſe derivatives, I will juſt add a comparative 
view of the verbs have and Ie in ſeveral languages. 
| . Engliſh. 


* ArLvs1ve to the ancient euſtom of pardoning by giving per- 
miſſion to depart. | | 


+ FxonT12n ſettlement ; ſo called, becauſe the Romans paſſed thre 
this territory, in going to or from Rome, 
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Engliſh. Latin, French. Germ, Spaniſh.” Portugueſe. | 
I have habeo ai“ | habe he '& © © 
He has habet a hat a ha : 
We have habemus avons haben avemos hamos, ave- 


You have habetis avez. habet aveis &ys, eveys 
ham 


They have habent ont haben an 


The Subſlantive Verb B E. 
Engliſh. Latin. French. Germ. Spaniſh. Portugue ſe. 
I _ ſum ſuis bin hh ſoy ſou, 2480 
Thou art, beeſt es es _ biſt eſtas, eres. es; eſtas 
He is, be eſt eſt eſt.es efti, es be, eſta 
We are, be ſumus ſommes find eſtamos, ſo- ſomos, eſta- 

| | mos mos 1 

You are, be eſtis &tes ſeyd eſtais, ſois ſoys, eſtoys 
They are, be ſunt ſont ſind eſtan, ſon fam, eſtam 


IT is indiſputable that Have, in all theſe languages, is 
ſrom the ſame root. But there ſeem to haye been 
anciently two ſubſtantive verbs, or perhaps three, from 
which modern nations have borrowed; viz, the Greek 
vai or «ji, or the Latin «fe, from which moſt of the 
foregoing are derived ; the Teutonic beon, whence the 
Germans have their bin and bi, and the Englith their 
be and beg; and an old Gothic or Teutonic word, weor- 
than, whence the Danes have derived their verer, and 
the Engliſh and Germans their were and werden. In the 
old Engliſh phraſe, © woe worth the day, we ſee the 
ſame verb. | a 


Having ſtated my reaſons and authorities for be- 
lieving all the Euro languages deſcended from one 
parent tongue, I will here ſubjoin the Lord's 3 in 

eve 


* Tax French and ous rarely or never aſpirate an b ; and in this f 
word they have omitted it moſtly in writing, q 
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ſeveral of Celtic and Gothic origin. The 
affinity between all the branches of the Gothic is very 
viſible ; the affinity likewiſe between all the branches 
the Joy is very obvious, except the ancient Iriſh, 
ſemblance to either of the 


Cantabrian and Lapland tongues have little re- 
ſtocks or their branches, 


Very 


mg 


** „ 


2. FrRancic, 3. CimBRic, 
or Fxanco- or Old Icz- 
 THEoTISC, LANDIC, 


4 


1 
— 
—.— 
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Very little affinity is diſcoverable between the original 
Gothic and Celtic or their derivatives; yet this is not 
a proof that they were ab origine diitinct languages; for 
the words in this prayer are few, and it has prov- 
ed that there are many words common to both thoſe 
ancient tongues. 8 
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CELTIC. 


„ 


I. The Ancient 2. The Ancient 3. The Ancient 
GAULISH. BRITISH. IRISH. 
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SPECIMENS of the Gornhic LAnGUuaGEs. 


The ancient Gothic of Ulphilas. 


o 


Ar rA unſy thu in himinam. 1. Veihnai namo thein, 
| 7 Quimai thiudinaſſus theins. 3. Vairthai vilja theins, 

ue in himina, jah ana airthai. 4. Hlaif unſarana thana 
ſinteinan gif uns himmadaga. 5. Jah aflet uns thatei 
ſculans Gjaima ſua ſue jah veis a 
unſaraim. 6, Jah ni.bringais-uns in fraiſtubnjai. 7. Ak 


Jauſei uns af thamma ubilin. 


m thaim ſkulam 


Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn's Oratio Dominica in diverſas omniuth fere Gentium 


| Linguas verſa, &c.] 


The ANcienT LANGUAGES derived from the GoTHic, 


I. 
Anglo Saxon. 


Uren Fader, 
thie arth in heof- 
nas. 1. Sie ge- 
halgud thin no- 
ma. 2. Tocy- 
meth thin ryc. 
5 Sie thin willa 

ue is in heofpas, 
and in eortho. 
4. Uren hlaf of- 
— ſel = to 
5. And 
forgeſs us ſcylda 
urna, ſue we for- 
gefan ſcyldgum 
urum. 6. And 
no inlead uſig in 
cuſtpung. 7. Ah 
gefrig uſich from 
e. Amen. 


From Chamberlayn, 
: f Pe 56, ] 


1 
Franco Theotiſc. 


FATER unſer 
thu thar biſt in 
himile. 1. Si ge- 
heilagot thin na- 
mo. 2. Queme 
thin rihhi. 3. Si 
thin willo, ſo her 
in himile iſt o ſi 
her in erdu. 
Unfarbrottagal. 


ihhaz gib uns hu- 


itu. 5. Inti furlaz 
uns nuſara ſeuldi 
ſo uuir furlazam- 


es unſaron ſcul- 


digon. 6. Inti ni 
gileiteſt unfih in 
coſtunga. 7. U- 
zouh arloſi unſi 
fon ubile. Amen. 


3 


rikie. 


u. 
mbric old 
e 


FAaDER uor, 
ſom eſt i him- 
lum. 1. Halgad 
warde thit nama. 
2. Tilkomme thitt 
3. Skie 
thin vilie, ſo ſom 
i himmalam, ſo 
och po iordanne, 
4. Wort dachli- 
cha brodh gif os i 
dagh. 5. Ogh for- 
lat og uora ſkul- 
dar, ſo ſom ogh vi 
forlate them os 
ſkildighe are. 6. 
Oghinledos ikkie 
i fretalſam. 7. U- 
tan frels os ifra 
ondo. Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, 
p- $4-] 
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SPECIMENS of the CELTIC LANGUAGES, 


t I AM not able to produce any ſpecimen of the C. 
tic, at leaſt any verſion of the Lord's Prayer, which * 
can be oppoſed in point of antiquity to the Gothic 
ſpecimen from Ulſphilas, who flouriſhed A. D. 
365. — As the Calis were ſettled in theſe countries 
long before the Goths, and were expoſed to vari- 
ous revolutions before their arrival, their language 

has, as might be undergone greater and 

earlier changes than the Gothic; ſo that no ſpeci- 

_ .. old original Celtic is I believe, now to 


Tht ANCIENT LANGUAGES derived from the CELTIC. 


I. 


1/h, 
1 
guage 
cannot find 
any ſpeci- 


men which 


can be de- 
pended on. 


Tun above ſpecimen of the ancient Iriſh 3 
808. dee Q Conner's Diſlertation on the y 
&,1 » vo. 


II. 


Cambrian, er An- 


cient Britiſh. 

EYEN Taad 
rhuvn wyt yn y neofo- 
edodd. 1. Santeiddier 
yr henuu tau. 2. 
Devedy dyrnas dau. 
3. Guneler dy wollys 
ar ryddayar megis ag 
yn y nefi. 4. Eyn bara 
beunydduul dyro inni 


heddivu, 5. Ammad- 


deu ynny eyn deledion, 
megis ag i maddevu in 
deleduvir ninaw. 6. 
Ana thut ni in 
br ofedigaeth. 7. Na- 
myn gwared ni rhag 
drug. Amen. 

{From Chamberl. p. 47.] 


III. 


Ancient Iriſh, or 


Gaedhlig. 


OUR Narme a- 
ta ar neamb. 1. Ben- 
nich a tainin. 2. C 
diga de riogda. 3. 
Go denta du bull air 


talm in marte ar ne- 


amb, 4. Tabair de- 


im aniugb ar na- 


ran limbali. 5. Au- 


gus mai duin ar f 
ach amhail maamhia 
ar fiacha. 6. Valeig 


fm amaribb. 7. Ach 


ſaarſa fm 0 oleh. 
Amen. | 


[From Dr. Anth. Ray- 
_—_ ir gry nn to 
e Hiſtory of Ireland, 

p- 27 3s c. }* 
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5 Jo dged to be a thouſand 
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SPECIMENS of the Gorhic LANGUAGES. 


I. MODERN 
| Y 
| Engliſh, 
Ovx Father, which art 
in heaven. 1. Hallowed 
be thy name. 2. Thy 
kingdom come. 3. Thy 


will be done in earth as it 
is in heaven. 4. Give us 
this day, our daily bread. 
5. And forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors. 
6. And us not into 
temptation. 7. But deliver 
us from evil, Amen. 


[From the Engliſh Teſtament. ] 


III. / 
Low Dutch, or Belgic, 


Onse Vader, die daer 
zZijt in de hemelen. 1. U- 
wen naem worde ghehey- 
light. 2. U rycke kome. 


3. Uwen wille gheſchiede 


der aerden, gelijck in 
= hemel. 4. One da- 
elijck broodt gheeft ons 
eden, 5. Ende vergheeft 
ons onſe ſchulden, ghelyck 
wy oock onſe ſchuldenaren 


vergeven. 6. Ende en leyt 


ons niet in Verſoeckinge. 
7, Maer verloſt ons van- 
den booſen. Amen. 


From the New Teſt. in Dutch, ] 


LANGUAGES deriued from the 
OLD 53AXON. 


n. 
| Broad Scotch. 


Urz Fader, whilk art in 
hevin. 1, Hallovit be thy 
naim. 2. Thy kingdum 
cum. 3. Thy wull be dun 
in airth, as it is in hevin. 
4. Gie uſs this day ure dail 
breid. 5. And forgive u 
ure debts, aſs we forgien 
ure debtouris. 6. And leid 
uſs na' into temptation. 
7 . Bot deliver uſs evil. 
Amen. 

[From a Scotch Geatleman, ] 
7 
Friſic, or Frigzeland Tongue, 


Ws Haita duu derſtu 
biſte yne hymil. 1. Dyn 
name wird heiligt. 2. Dyn 
rick tokomme. 3. Dyn 
wille moet ſchoen, opt yrt- 
yek as yne hymile, 4. Ws 
dielix bræ jov ws jwed, 
5. In verjou ws, ws ſchyl- 
den, as vejac ws ſchyldnirs. 
6, In lied ws nact in ver- 
ſieking. 7. Din fry ws 
vin it quæd. Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, p. 68. 
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SPECIMENS of the CELTic LANGUAGES. 


I. MODERN LANGUAGES derived from the AN. 
CIENT BRITISH, or CYMRAEG. 


4 ; x | 
Welſh, or Cymraeg, 
EIN Tad, yr hwn 4d. 
7. Sanfticddier &þ 22 
deyrnas. 3. Bydied dy .ewylys ar y 
r 4. Dy- 
ro i ni heddyw ein ä — 5. 
A madds ini ein dyledion fel y madderwn 
ni in dyledwyr. G. Ag nag arwain ni 
i GN 2 Eithr gwared 41 | 
rhag dreg. 


. 2 Hates of Jeſus 


u. N II. 


Armoric, or Language 
Britanny in France. id Corniſh, 


HOMN Tad, pehudij ſouen NY Tax, ez yn neau. 1, 
efaou. 1. jg os 7 Bonegas yw tha hanaw. 2. 
— 2. Devet aor- Tha gwlakoth dax. 3. Tha 

nomp da rouantelaez. 3. bonagath eex en nore 
Da col bezet us en douar, pocoragen nau. 4. Roe 
eual ma con en euf. 4. Ri thenyen dythma gon dyth ba- 
dimp hyziou hon bara pem- ra groians. 5. Ny gan 
deziec. 5. Pardon dimp rabn weary cara 2 givi- 
hon pechedou, eual ma par- ans mens. 6. O cabin le- 
donomp da gy. neu ezomp dia ny nara idn tentation, 
offanczet, na dilaes 7. Buz dilver ny thart doeg. 
guet a banomp en temptation. Amen, 


how lp on; _ Geng [From Chamberlayn, p- 50. ] 


[From Chamberlayn, p. 31. 
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| SPECIMENS of the Gornic LAN UAOES. 
U. MODERN LANGUAGES derived from the AN. 
CIENT GERMAN, or FRANCIC, &&. 


1. 
High Dutch, (proper.) 


Unszr Vater in dem 


Himmel. 1. Dein name 
werde geheiliget. 2. Dein 
reich komme. 3. Dein 
wille geſchehe erden, 
— im himmel. 4. Un- 
heute. 5. Und vergib uns 
unſere ſehulden, wie wir 


taeglich brodt gib uns 


1 
High Dutch of the Suevian 


FAT TER auſar dear du 
_ em — og 1. 
leget wearde dain 
— 2. 2 _ 
ch. 3. Dain will ea 
ul — as em ven 
4. Auſar deglich braud 
gib as huyt. 5. Und fer- 
giab as auſre ſchulda, wia 


wiar fergeaba auſarn ſchul- 
digearn. 6. Und fuar as 
net ind ferſuaching. 7. 
Sondern erlais as fom ihal. 
Amen. | 


From Chamberlayn's Oratio Do. 
winica, p. 64. ] 5 


- unſern ſchuldigern verge- 
ben. 6. Und fuchre uns 
nicht in Verſuchung. 7. 
Sondern erloeſe uns von 
dem vbel. Amen. 

| [From the common German you 


' Teſtament, printed at 
12mo.] 


III. 
The Swiſs Language. 


VATTER unſer, der du biſt in 
himlen. 1. Geheyligt werd dyn 
nam. 2. Rukumm uns dijn rijch. 
3. Dyn will geſchahe, wie im him- 
mel, alſo auch uff erden. 4. Gib 
uns hut unſer taglich brot. 5. Und 
vergib uns unſere ſchulden, wie anch 
wir vergaben unſern ſchulderen. 6. 
Und fuhr uns nicht in verſuchnyſs. 7. 
Sunder erlos uns von dem hoſen. 
Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, p. 65.) 


Strement 


4. 


* 
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III. MODERN LANGUAGES derived from the 
ANCIENT IRISH. 


I, 


AR nathair ata ar ne- 
amb. 1. Naombthar hainm. 
2. Tigeadh do rioghachd. 3. 
Deuntar da thoil ar an ttal- 
imh, mar do nithear ar ne- 
amb. 4. Ar naran latath- 
ambail tabhair dbuinn a niu. 
5. Agus maith dbüinn ar 
bhfiacha, mar  mhaithmid- 


nun dar bhfttheambnutbh 
fern. 


6. Agus na leg ſinn 
a ccathughadh? 7. Abd 
ſarr ſinn o ole. Amen, 


[From Biſhop Bedel's Iriſh Bible, 
Lond. 1690. vo.] 


II. . 
Erſe, or Gaidhlig Alban- 
75 naich. 

AR n' Athair ata air ne- 
amb. 1, Gu naombaichear t 
tinm. 2. Tigeadh do riog- 
hachd. 3. Deanthar ds thail 


air an ta amh mar a nithear 


air neamb, 4. Tabhair 


dhuinn an diu ar n aran 
laitheill, 5. Agus maith 
dhuinn ar fiacha amhuill mar 
mhaithmid d ar luchd-fiach- 
_— — F na leig am 

aireadb ſinn 7. Ach ſao; 
inn o ole. Amen. r 


From the New Teſtament in the 
Erſe Language.] >. 


ul, | 
Manks, or Language of the Iſle of Man, 


AYR ain, t'ayns niau. 1, Caſberict dy 
row dt'ennym. 2. Dy jig diy reeriaughi. 
3. Dt aigney dy row jeant er y thalao, myr 
te ayns niau. d ain nyn arran 
Jiu as gaghlaa. S. As leib dooin nyn logh- 
tyn, nyr ta ſhin leth daueſyn ta jannoo logh- 
tyn mn oc. 6. As ny leeid ſhin ayns mio; 


lagh. 7. Agb livrey ſhin vith olk. Amen, 


[From the Liturgy in Manky, printed at London, 
SPECIMENS 
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III. MODERN LANGUAGES derived from the AN- 
CIENT SCANDINAVIAN, or ICELANDIC, called 
(by ſome writers) CIA 1c, or Ciunro Gortuic, 


I, 
Lacalandic. 

FADER vor thu ſom ert 
ahimnum. 1. Helgeſt thitt 
nafn. 2, Tilkome thitt ri- 
ike. 3. Verde thinn vilie, 
ſo a jordu, ſem a himne. 
4. Gieff thu oſs i dag vort 
daglegt braud. 5. Og fier- 
| jon . — 
vier um vo- 
rum ſkuldinautum. 6, Og 
inleid oſs ecke i freiſtne. 
7. Heldr frelſa thu oſs fra 

mu. Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, p. 70. 
, | III. | 
Daniſh, 


Vor Fader i himmelen. 


1. Helligt vorde dit navn. 
2. Tilkomme dit rige. 3. 
Vorde din villie, paaiorden 
ſom i himmelen. 4. Giff 
oſs i dag vort daglige bred. 
5. Oc forlad ofs vor ſkyld, 
ſom wi forlade vore ſkyl- 
dener. 6. Oc leede ofs 
icke i friſtelſe. 7. Men 
frels os fra ont. Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, p. 79-] 


II. 1 

Nerwegian, or Norſe. 

Wor Fader du ſom eſt 
y himmelen. 1. Gehaili 
woare dit nafn. 2. Tilkom- 
maosriga dit. 3. Din wil. 
ia geſkia paa iorden, ſom 
8 woe Fr 4. 

b tag wort dagliga 
brouta. - Och forlact os 
wort ſkioldt, ſom wy for- 
lad os icke homma yoi 
friſtelſe. 74 Man frals os 
fra onet. Amen. 
[From Chamberlayn, p. 71] 
| n 

Swediſh, 

Fax war ſom aſt i 
himmelen. 3. Helgat war- 
de titt nampn. 2. Till 
komme titt ricke. 3. Skei 
tin willie ſaa pat lordenne, 
ſom i himmelen. 4. Wart 


dagliga brodfgiff ofs i dagh. 


5. Och forlat os wara ſkul- 
der fa ſom ock wi forlaten 
them oſs ſkildege aro, 6. 
Och inleed oſs icke i freſ- 
telſe. 7. Ut an frals oſs i 
fra ondo. Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, p. 70-] 
SPECIMENS 
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SPECIMENS of the Finn and LaPLAnD Toxcuzs. 


L ; II. | 

The Finn Language. Tze Lapland Tongue, 

| ATKA mijam juco lee al- 
menſijne. 1. Ali xiaadai 
tu nam. 2. Zweigubatta tu 

rok. * . Ziaddus tu willio, 

naukuchte almeſne nau ei ed- 
i ö N na —_ 4: Wadde mi- 
tanapanvana meidan joca Jjat mijan fert peftuen 
parwainen leipam. 5. Sa an- laibebm. 4 75 andagaſlo- 
na meills meidan fyndim an- ite mi jemijan ſuddoid, nau- 
deri nuncuin mekin andex kuchte mije andagaſhitebt ku- 


amam meidan tueltwottiſſem. di mije welgogas lien. 6. 
Jab Hiſfalaid mijabni. 7. 
Ale tocto keckzellbma pa- 
22%. Amen, 


4 SyECIMBEN of the CANTABRIAN or BisCavan 
LAanGUAGE, fill preſerved in SPAIN. 


4 GURE Aita kerutian carina. + 
rabilbedi ſaindugui pure jcena. 2. E- 
thorbedi gure ereſſuma. 3. Eguinbedi 
gure borondatea Fer an becala turre an 
ore. 4. Emandiegagucu gun gure eg- 
 wnarozco oguia. 5. Eta barkbadietcat- 
gutęu gure gorrac gueere gure codunei 
 barkhatcendiatgaguten becala. 6. Eta 
exgattzatcu utc tentacionitan erortcerat. 
7. Aitcitic beguiragaitcaięu gaite guci- 
etaric, Halabiz., © 
[From Chamberlayn, p- 44+] 


| Hzzx 


rr 
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. Hexz we find many of the ſame words, with ſm4ll 
variations, in all the of Teutonic origin, It 
is however obſervable that the Engliſh have ſoftened 
ſome words, by omitting the gutturals. Thus gehal- 
gud in the Anglo-Saxon ; geheiliget in the German; 

heheylight in the Belgie; and geheyligt in the Swiſs, are 
—— into hallowed in Engliſh ; taeglich and dagelijcht 
become 4aily. Similar omiſſions run thro the language. 
Thus nagel, hagel have become in Engliſh nail and hail, 

he gh in might, night are ſtill pronounced by the Scotch; 
but the Engliſh ſay mite, nite.* - . 5 


Tux affinity between the ancient Britiſh, the mod- 
ern Welſh, and the Armoric, is very obvious; but in 
the latter, we find a few Latin or French words par- 
don, prichdon, deliur, which we ſhould naturally expect 
from the vicinity of Britanny to the French language. 


I nav been at the pains to examin a great number 


of ratlical words in the Daniſh, and find the moſt of them, 


a mounting to more than four hundred, very little different 


from the Engliſh. Where the Engliſh write to, the Danes 


write v; vind for wind, Where the Engliſh write c hard, 
the Danes, with more judgement, write 4; #laver, kan, 
kommer, for cleave, can, come. Where the Engliſh write 
wh, the Danes, with propriety; write hv, v having the 
found of 1 as hvad, hui hval ; what, why, whole. 


Tux words, common to the Daniſh and EÞgliſh, are 
moſtly monoſyllables. 2 


As a corroborating proof of the Eaſtern origin of the 
Goths, authors produce the reſemblance between their 
religious opinions and the notions of the Magi. The 
Scandinavian mythology is preſerved in the EDDA, 
written Snorro Sturleſon, an Icelander, a learned 
judge and firſt magiſtrate in the 12th century. , 

| | = * 


% Hune ſonum (gh) Anglos in vocibus /ight, might, &c. olim pro- 
tuliſſe ſentio; at nunc dierum, quamvis ſeripturam retineant, ſonum 
tamen fere penitus omittynt. Boreales tamen, preſertim Scoti, fere ad- 
huc retinent ſeu potius ipſius loco ſonum b ſu ituunt. Wallis. 


— 
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In this there are re to bear a 
great analogy to the d revealed in the Bible. 


Ir is repreſented in 75 Edda, that before ereation, 
« all was one vaſt abyſs; an idea not unlike the ſerip- 
ture account of kirby ＋ uſually call chaos,—< That 
Surtur, the black, ſhall come at the end of the world, 
vanquiſh the gods and give up t the univerſe to the 
flames a crude notion of the conflagration.—“ That 
Ymer the firſt man or great giant, ſlept and fell into a 
ſweat; and from the pit of bis left arm were born male 
and female; this has ſome reſemblance to the ſcrip- 
ture account of the creation of the woman“ That 
the ſons of Bore ſlew the giant Ymer, and all the giants 
of the froſt were drowned, except Bengelmer, who was 
ſaved in his bark; in r- notion we obſerve ſome 


tradition of the deluge. 


Tat opinion that the world will be d ed by fire 
ſeems to have been univerſal among the Gothic na- 
tions. The deſcriptions of that cataſtrophe reſemble 
thoſe of the Stoics and of the ancient Magi and Zoro- 
aſtet, from whom the idea was probably taken. Theſe 
deſcriptions all with the ſcripture repreſentation 
of that event in the material circumſtanees. 


Taz doctrine of a Getrari finda, or of a renovation of 
the world, was part of the Gothic ſyſtem. It was 
— Zamolxis, the celebrated Druid of the Getæ 


—— Herod. Lib. 4. hag 


In this ſame Edda, we alſo find the ori in of ſome 
cuſtoms till remaining among the deſcendants of the 
northern nations. The drinking of bumpers is not an 
invention of medern bacchanals ; ; it is mentioned, fable 
25, of the Edda, where it - {aid Thor challenged one 


to a drinking match. 


Tur cuſtom of hanging up buſhes on Chriſtmas eve 
is derived probably from the ſuperſtitious veneration 


paid to the Miſſeltoe by the Scandinavians. 
INDEED 


- 
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 Inp#zeD the feſtival of Chriſtmas was grafted upon 
an ancient pagan feaft, celebrated: at the winter ſolſtice, 
in honour of the ſun and to render the new year pro- 
pitious. It anſwered to the Roman Saturnalia, and 
was probably of as high an origin. The night on 
which it was obſerved was called Ather Night, as that 
which produced the reſt ; and the feaſt itſelf was called 
by the Goths Juul. See Mallet's North. Antiq. vol, 
1. p. 130. Hence the old word yeut or yul for Chriſt 
mas ; a word that is ſtill uſed, or at leaſt has been uſed 
till within a century in Scotland and the north of Eng. 
land. © Yule,” fays that learned antiquary, Cowel, in 
the north parts of England, is uſed by the country peo- 
ple as the name of the feaſt of our Lord's nativity, u- 
ſually termed Chriſmas. The ſporty uſed at Chriſtmas, 
called Chriſtmas Gamboles, they ſtile Te Games. 
Yule is the proper Scotch word for Chriſtmas.” _— 
Cowel's Law Dictionary, tit. Yule. The Parliament 
paſſed an act for diſcharging the Tule Facance, which 
was repealed after the union by ſtat. George I. cap. 8, 
The feaſt was celebrated from time immemorial among 
the Romans. and Goths ; the Chriſtians changed its 
object and name; tho ſuch is the force of cuſtom, that 
the Gothic name exiſted in Scotland till lately, and 
perhaps ſtill exiſts among the lower ranks of people. 


F aon the northern nations alſo we have the names 
of the days of the week ; or at leaſt of ſome of them, 
ng ancient Goths devoted particular days to particu- 

ities. 59 | | 


TUESDAY was Treas, rom Thr tho God of 
bravery. It is in the Dani Tyrfdag, and in the Swe- 
diſh Tiſdag. elk 


WEDNESDAY is Waden'ſdag, from N aden, a cele- 
brated warrior deified. In Icelandic, it is Yonſdag ; in 
Swediſh, Odinſdag; in Dutch, Moenſdag; in Anglo 
Saxon, Modenſdag. 


THURSDAY | 
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THURSDAY is from Thor, god of the air. In 
Daniſh it is Thorſdag ; in Swediſh Tor/dag. | 


FRIDAY is from Frea, the earth and goddeſs. of 
love, anſwering to the Venus of the Greeks. In ſome 
languages it is called Freytag. See Mallet's North. 
Antiquities. 2 


* 


I wILL juſt add, it is a weighty argument in favor of 
the truth of the Seripture hiſtory, and of the opinion 
here advanced of the common origin of languages, that 
in all the ancient and modern European alphabets, the 

letters are of a ſimilar figure and power, and arranged 

nearly in the ſame order.“ The true Greek letters 
were only the Cadmean letters reverſed: This reverſal 
took place early in Greece, when the ancient Phenician 
and 2 order of writing from right to left, was 
changed for the modern order, which is from left to 
right. The Hebrew or Phenician Alphabet was clear- 
ly the parent of the Greek, Roman and Gothic. 


[B, page 32. 
THE reader will pleaſe to accept the following 
ſpecimen, which will convey an idea of the whole, 


P unic. N Triſßb. Engliſh, 

Vr al o IaTn all o OuxirorENr, 
nim ua lon- nimh uath lon - much dreaded Deit 
uth ! ficora= naithe ! ſocru- of this country] aſ- 
thiſſi me com idhſe me com ſwage gay troubled 
ſyth chimlach fith chimi lach mind ! Thou, the 
chunyth mum chuinigh ! mu- ſupportoffeeblecap- 
ys tyal mye- ini iſtoil miocht tives! being now ex- 
thi barii im beiridh iar mo hauſted with fatigue, 
ſchi. ſcith. of thy free will, guide 
| me to my was 

N 


*Txx Rune excepted. The Runic letters were ſixteen in number, 
and introduced very early into the North; but they went ato diſuſe a- 
dout the tenth or eleventh century. * 
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I this example the affinity between the Punic and 
Ifiſh is ftriking ; and the ſame runs thro the whole 
ſpeech. 

THar Ireland received colonies from Spain or Car- 


thage is probable from other circumſtances. The I- 
riſh hiſtorians ſay their anceſtors received letters from 


the Phenicians; and the Iriſh language was call 


 Bearni Feni, the Phenician tongue. Cadiz in Spain 
was firſt ſettled by Phenicians ; and cadas in Iriſh fig- 
nifies friendſhip. | | 
Tus Itiſh ſeems to be z compound of Celtic and Pu- 
nic ; and if Ireland was peopled originally from Car- 
thage, and received colonies from thence, the event 
muſt have been ſubſequent to the firſt Punic war; for 
this was the period when the Carthaginians adopted 
the Roman letters, and there is nd inſcription in Ire- 
land in the Phenician character. 
Tun Hebrew was the root of the Phenician and the 
Punic. The Malteſe is evidently a branch of the Punic ; 
for it approaches nearer to the Hebrew and Chaldaic, 
than to the Arabic. For this aſſertion we have the 
authority of M. Maius, profeſſor of the Greek and o- 
riental —_— in the Ludovician univerſity of Gieſ- 
ſen, who had his accounts from R:bier, a miſſionat 
Jeſuit and native of Malta. This fact will account for 
the correſpondence between the Iriſh and the Malteſe, 
in ſeveral particulars, In Malteſe, Ala ſignifies Gad; 
in Iri is night. Baol in Malteſe, and Bel or Bal 
in Iriſh, ſignify Chief Deity or Sun., In Malteſe, rde 
is end or ſummit; in inch, ard, arda, are hill, high; 
Theſe words are probably from the ſame root as the 
Latin arduus, and the Engliſh hard, implying labor. 
Bandla in Malteſe, is à cord; in Iriſh, bann is ſuſpen- 
ſion. In Malteſe, gala is the fail of a ſhip ; and in I- 
_ Triſh, gal is a gale of wind. Theſe Malteſe words are 
taken from a Punica Malteſe Dictionary, annexed to a 
treatiſe, Della lingua Punica preſentamente uſitate da 


Malteſe, by G. Pietro Franciſco Agius de Solandas. 
THERE 
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Turns is alſo a correſpondence between the Iriſh 
and Punic, in the variation of their nouns, as may be 


obſerved in the following example. 
| Panic. Ml 7 
Nom. A dar the houſe an dae, the houſe, & c: 


Gen. Mit a dar, of the houſe mend na dae 
Dat. La dar, with or to the houſe la dae 

Ace. A dar, the houſe an dae 

Voc. Va dar, O houſe a dae 

Abl. Fa dat, with or by the houſe fa dae 


I foveral particulars the Iriſh bears a cloſe _ 
to the Hebrew and Greek. It was the cuſt 
the Hebrews, and it ſtill remains with them, to face ; the 
eaſt in the act of devotion. From this practice it 


ceeded, that the ſame word which ſignified right Hand, 


ſignified alſo ſouth ; the ſame with C4 hand and north ; 
before and eaft ; behind and we/f?. This is the caſe alſo 
in the Iriſh language. 


enen 0 


% 


Jamin,? right hand, fouth deas, the ſame 

mol, left hand, north thuaidh, the ſame 

Achor, behind, weſt tar, the ſame 

Cedem, DONE oir and oithear, the ſame, or 
rifing ſun, Latin, oriens. 


Ta AT the Greeks had an intercourſe with the iſlands 
bf Britain and Ireland, or ſent colonies thither, is not 
impoſſible ; and Dr, Todd, not many years ago, diſcov- 
ered, at Colcheſter, in Eſſex, an altar dedicated to the 
Tyrian Hercules, with an inſcription in Greek capitals; 


HPAKAHE TTYPEO AEIO AOKA APXIEPIA; 


 Tarxe is a place in Ireland called A. rehil. And it 
is A ne fact, that ſome fragments of old Iriſh 


laws, 
* i is ſon of chi right bana. 
1 2 
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laws, which, for a long time, puzzled the antiquaries 
of the nation, are found to be written in a very ancient 
language, and in the manner which the Greeks called 
Bouftrophedon ; that is, from right to left, and from left 
to right, in the manner that oxen plow. This was 
ſuppoſed yo be an improvement on the Hebrew. and 
Phenician order of writing all the lines from right to 
left, which Cadmus introduced into Greece. This 
manner of writing in Greece was prior to Homer, and 
if the Iriſh copied from the Greeks, which is not im- 
. the fact would prove a very early ſettlement of 
reland by Greek colonies or their deſcendants. ' See 
Leland's Hiſt. of Ireland, Prelim. Diſ. 


ALL theſe circumſtances corroborate the opinion that 
the Celts came originally from the eaſt, and formed ſet- 
tlements on the ſhores of the Mediterranean and At- 
lantic. The affinity between the Phenician, the Punic, 
the Malteſe, the Iriſh and the Britiſh languages, diſ- 
coverable in a great number of words, makes it proba- 
ble, that after colonies were ſettled at Carthage and at 
Cadiz, ſome commercial intercourſe was carried on be- 
tween them and the nations at the head of the Medi- 
terranean, and that an emigration from 1 might 
people Ireland before any ſettlements had made 
there by the Gauls or Britons. It is however more 
probable that the Punic words in the Iriſh [anguage 
might have been introduced into that iſland by ſubſe- 

gent colonization. At any rate, from the Hebrew, 
haldaic, or Phenician, or the common root of theſe 
languages, proceeded the Punic, the Malteſe, the Iberi- 
an or Spaniſh, the Gauliſh, the Britiſh, and the Iriſh. 
The order I have mentioned is obvious and natural; 
and hiſtory furniſhes us with fome facts to ſtrengthen 
the ſu tion. 


[C, page 58.] 


" BISHOP Hickes, in his Saxon Grammar, which is 2 
vaſt treaſure of valuable learning, has preſerved a ſpeci- 
Bs | men 
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men of the language and of the opinions of the Eng- 
liſh reſpecting it, in an extract from a manuſcript of 
one Ranulphus _— de Incolarum linguis, tranſlat- 
ed by John Treviſa in 1385, and the ninth of Richard 
II. Treviſa's ſtile bears ſome affinity to that of Chau- 
cer, with whom he was cotemporary. 


« As it is knowne how meny maner peple beeth in 
this land: There beeth alſo ſo many dyvers longages and 
tongues. Nathleſs, Walſchemen and Scotts, that hath 
nought medled with other nations, holdeth wel nyh his 
 firſte langage and ſpeeche: But yif the Scottes that were 
ſometime conſiderat and woned with the Picts draw 
ſome what after hir x ſpeeche ; But yif the Flemynges that 
woneth in the weſte tide of Wales haveth left her ſtrange 
ſpeeche and ſpeketh Sexon like now. Alſo Engliſhmen, 
they had from the nge thre maner ſpeeche,north- 
erne, fowtherne, and middel ſpeeche in the middle of the 
lande, as they come of the maner peple of Germania. 
Nathleſs by comyxtion and mellynge 2; firſt with Danes 
and afterwards with Normans, in meny the contray lan- 
gage is R —— — — 
erynge,4 har . 1 griſbayting 4 

ges 


apayryng 5 the tunge is becauſe of 
tweie — : oon is for children in ſcole, agenſt the 
ulage and maner of all other nations, beeth compelled 
for to leve hire one langage, and for to conſture hir 
leſſons and here 6 thinges in Frenche and ſo they hav- 
eth ſethe7 Normans came firſte into England. 
gentilmen children beeth taught to ſpeke F renche from 
the tyme that they beeth rokked in hire cradle and con- 
neth 8 ſpeke and play with a childes brache and upland- 
ifſche meng will likne hymſelf to gentilmen and fond- 
eth 10 with the greet beſyneſſe for to ſpeke Frenche for 


1. Tura. 2 Mixture; an ald, French word, now written tus 
| 2 4 Theſe words repreſent barbarity and roughneſs in ſpeak- 
ng- 5 Corruption of the native tongue, 6 hear 7 fince 8 know. The 
Germans preſerve the verb knnen, to be able. he pronouns bir and 
bire for their, ſtill remain in the German ibr. 9 Country- people, ſo called 
from their living on the mountains or high lands; hence ovt/andifþ. 10 at- 


tewpt 
1 
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to be told of, ¶ Treviſa, the tranſlator remarks 
This maner was moche uſed to, for firſt deth, 11 a 
is ſithe 12 ſum del 13 changed. For John Cornwaile, 
a maiſter of grammer, changed the lore 14 in grammer 
ſcole and conſtruction of Frenche into Engliſne And 
Richard Peneriche lerned the manere techynge of him 
as other men, of Penriche. So that now the yere of 
our Lorde a thouſand thre hundred and four ſcore and 
fyve and of the ſecond king Richard after the eonqueſt, 
' nyne ; and alle the grammar ſcoles of England chil- 
dren lerneth Frenche and conſtrueth and lerneth an 
Engliſhe and haveth thereby advantage in oon ſide, 
and diſadvantage in another fide. Here 15 advantage is 
that they lerneth hir grammer in laſſe tyme, than chil. 
dren were wonned to doo, Diſadvantage is, that now 
children of grammer ſcole conneth na more Frenche 
than can hir //t heel,16 and that is harme for hem an 
they ſchulle 17 paſſe the ſee and travaille in 
londes and in many other places. Alſo gentilmen hay- 
etli now moche left for to teche here children Frenche.“] 
Ranulphus.— Hit ſeemeth a great wonder how Engliſhe 
men and her 18 dwn longage and tongue is ſo dyverſe 
of ſown in this oon ilande, aud the longage of Norman- 
die is comlynge 19 of another lande and hath oon maner 
ſoun among all men that ſpeketh hit arigt in England. 
[ Treviſa's remark “ Nevertheleſs there is as many 
diverſe maner Frenche in the reeme 20 of France, as is 
dyvers maner Engliſhe in the reeme of England.“ 
HAlſo of the afvreſaid Saxon tonge that js deled 21 
athree and is abide ſcarceliche22 with few uplandiſhe 
men, is great wonder, For men of the eſt with men 
of the weit is as it were under the ſame partie of hevene 
accordeth more in ſownynge of ſpeeche than men of 
the north with men of the ſouth, „ is that 
9 well, * 


tempt with eagerneſs. 11 time. 12 fthe is the origin of hace. 

el ſignifies # part or diviſion ; it is ft the verb dæler — divide, and 
the root of the Engliſh word deal. Daler is preſerved in the Daniſh. 
4 learning» 15 their. 16 In the original theſe words are obſcure. 
7 This is from the verb ſollen, implying obligation, duty. 18 their. 
39 foreign; Lat. aden. 20 realm. 21 divided. 22 E 
99 6 - ” ” . ; 23 r 89 
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Mercii, that beeth men of myddel England, as it were, 
of the endes, underſtandeth bettrie the fide lon- 
gages than northerne and ſoutherne underſtandeth either 
other. All the longage of the Northumbers and ſpe- 
cialliche at York, is ſs ſcharp, ſlitting and frotynge and 
unſchape that the, ſoutherne men wy — that longage 
unnethe23 underſtande. I trow that is becauſe that they 
beeth nyk to men and nations, that ſpeketh 
and alſo becauſe the — of Englande 
woneth 24 alway — from that contray, for they 
beeth —— to the _ wn Fes yif they 
goeth to the northe contray goeth wi t hel 
and ſtrengthe. The cauſe why they beeth Gn in t 
ſouthe contray than in the northe, for it may be better 
corn londe, more peple, more noble cities, and more 


profitable havenes. 


Or ths a we may make th lng 
mar 


1. THAT the third perſon ſingular of the verb is in- 


variably uſed with plural as well as ſingular nouns ; they 
beeth, haveth. Whereas in Chaucer and Mandeville 


bebe perſon code generally in on ; they ſeyn for they 


Tux fame third perſon was uſed for the i imm 
þy 1 the beſt Engliſh writers. 


« Any ſoft take me in your armes twey, 
ad love of God, and bearkeneth what I ſey. 
- Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 2783. 


'« AD at certyn houres, they ſeyn to certn offices, 
maleth pees; that is, make peace, —Mandevi 15. 281. 
2. L HAT 


23 hardly. 24 dwelleth. 25 far. 


Ir in an © Eſſay on the language and verfification of Chaucer” 
prefixed to Bell's 2 * his — part of this extract copied from 
a Harlein manuſcript, ſaid to be more correſt. than the manuſcript from 
which Dr. Hickes copied it, But on compating the extracts in boch, 


r the ſenſe of both is the ſame. 
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2. Tur yif is uſed for if ; a proof that if is a verb, 
a contraction of gi, or yf (for they were uſed promiſ. 
cuouſly) the imperative df giſan, to give.“ 


: 3. Tua the ſubjun&tive form of verbs was not uſed 
after /; and yif they goth to the northe contray. 


4. Tuna there were three principal dialects in the 
Engliſh; the northern, which was corrupted by the Scots 
Pits, and from which the preſent Yorkſhire lan- 
guape is derived; the middle, which came from Ger- 
many and retained its primitive purity, and is the true 
ent of modern Engliſh ; and the 2 by which 
© exe: manage of ſouthern pazts 
which was corrupted by an intercourſe with foreigners; 
or what is more probable, the language fpoken in Dev- 
onſhire, and on the borders of Cornwal, which was 
mixed with the old Britiſh, and is now almoſt unintel- 
5. Tnar the conqueſts of the Danes and Normans 
ene 
1 | . Us HAT 


In a charter of Edward III. dated 1348, yeven is uſed for given. 
Yave for gaye is uſed by Chaucer.—Knight's Tale, line 2737. © And 
yave hem giftes after his degree.” In a charter of Edward the Confeſſor, 
is uſed In its Saxon purity. In the ſame charter, Nip bis land, is 
uſed for a genitive. The Scotch wrote & for y; it for yet 5 zeres tor 

ears,-ouglaſs. I do not find, at this peried, the true Saxon genitive 
n uſe : The Biſſap his land, is deemed an error. This mode of ſpeak- 

Ing has however prevailed, till within a few years, and fill has its advo- 
cates. But it is certain the Saxons had a proper termination for the 
83882 poſſeſi ve, which is preſeryed in the two firſt declenſions of 

erman. ; 2 5 


4 * 


Pran lx of the declenfion of nouns among the 8 a*ο. 


A WORD, 
Sing. P lus 

Nom. Word word 
Gen, Wordes | worda _ 
Dat. Worde | wordum 

ce. 1 « , es — _ 

OCs ala u wo , Sala ge 
Abl, Worde | yordum 
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6, THAT this corruption proceeded from 
the teaching of French in {chools. en 


7. THAT country people, ee men) imitated 
the practice of the polite, and learnt French, as * 
do now, to be told of. 1 


3. Tar Cornwall and others, in Treviſa's time, 
had begun to reform this practice. 


9. THAT French had almoſt paniſhed the native 
84200 from the polite part of the nation, and that the 


uplandiſh or weſtern people alone retained it uncorrupted. 


10. Tur the kings of England refided princi 
in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, where the lan 
was moſt fertile, beſt cultivated, moſt populous, and 
moſt advantageous for commerce, .= 


[D, page 59-] 


CHAUCER's particular patron was John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancafter. He married Philippa, the ſiſter of 
Lady Swinford, who before her marriage and after her 
huſband's death, was one of the Duke's family, 


_ «GaxrTx well Chaucer when you mete ® 
Of dirtees and offſonges glade, : 
The which he——made 
The londe fulfilled is over all.“ 

Gower. 


Gebiin 1 6 0% dend Chaucer's preceptor. 


«© My maiſter Chauce:— chiefe poet of Bretayne 
Whom all this lond ſhould of right preferre, 
Sith of our language he was the lade ftarre, 
That made firſt to dyſtylle pd rayne 
c 


The gold dew dropys of ſpeche and eloquence 
Jato our n through his excellence." 
1 
Cnavcer's merit in improving the Englith lan- 


e 1 n by — — is time — Occleve, 
Douglas 
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Douglas and Dunbar. They call him the eh. 
quence, the fader in ſcience, and the fir/te wr 
Jayre langage. 


H died in 1400. 


Ir muſt however be remarked chat Chaucer did not 
import foreign words, ſo much as introduce them into 


books and give them currency in writing. It muſt fur. 
ther be ohſeryed that when I ſpeak of the incorporation 
I would not be under. 


2 Latin words with the Engli 
ood to mean that words were taken girectliy from the 


Roman tongue and angliciſed. On the os . 
moſtly came thro the n 


they 

— ga French; and we may 35 
French words 777 they kan * 

of wol man form a the Gauls, F 

Normans. 


I moſt correct account I have ſeen of the ſtate of 
— 12th, 13th and 14th centu- 
je is in the firſt volume of Bell's. edition of Chaucer, 


Ws have the authority of — prog 

credit, for allegi ae en. 
able in England. before the ae. 8 the 
Confeſſor reſided many years in Normandy, and im- 
bibed a predilection for Tis French manners and lan- 
guage. On his acceſſion to the throne of England, in 
1043, he promoted many of his Norman favorites to 
n z under the influence 


of the king and his the Engliſh began to i — 
e jo 


Bur the conqueſt in 1066, completed the change. 
The court of William conſiſted principally of foreigners 
who could ſpeak no language but French. Moſt of the 
high offices and rich livings in the kingdom were filled 
with Normans, and the caſtles which, by order of the 


Pagers were built in n parts of the country, 
were 
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were garriſoned by foreign ſaldiers, in whom the ki 
might moſt ſafely confide.* Public buſineſs was — 
ated in the French, and it became diſhonorable or a 
mark of low bony not to underſtand that | 

Indeed under the firſt reigns after the conqueſt, it was 
a diſgrace to be called an Engliſpman. In this d 

| Nate of the Engliſh, their language could. not fail to be 


neglected by the polite part of the nation. 


Bur as the of the nation did not underſtand 
French, there muſt have been a conſtant effort to root 
it out and eſtabliſh the Engliſh. The latter however 
gained 4 ſlowly during the two firſt centuries of 
the revolution. But in the reign of king John, Nor- 
mandy, which had been united with England under the 
Norman princes, was taken by the French, 1205, and 
thus ſeparated from the Britiſh dominions. In the 
next reign (Henry III.) ſome regulations were made 
between the two kingdoms, by which the ſubjects of ei- 
ther were rendered incapable: of holding lands in the 
other. Theſe events muſt have reſtrained, in ſome 
degree, the intercourſe between the two kingdoms, and 
given the Engliſh an opportunity to aſſume their own 
native character and importance. In this reign the 
Engliſh began to value themſelves upon their birth, and 
a knowlege of the Engliſh language was a recommend- 
ation, tho not a requiſite, in a candidate for a benefice. 


IT appears alſo by the paſſage of Higden before quot- 
ed, —— 1208 of conſtruing Latin into French, 
ini the ſchools, had cloſed before his time. This, with 
the other cauſes before aſſigned, contributed to root out 
the French, and make the Engliſh reputable ; and in 
the reign of Edward III. produced the act, mentioned 
in the text, in favor of the Engliſh. This act did not 
produce a total change of practice at once ; for we find 
the proceedings in parliament were publiſhed in F —4 

E 75 * 


* CvsTopEs in caftellis ſtrenuos viros ex Gallis collocavit, et opu 
lenta beneficia, pro quibus labores ct pericula libenter tolers rent, diſc; - 
þyit——Orderic, ita, lib, 4+ hin {af ; "IF 
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for ſixty years after the in courts were ordered to 
be in Engliſh, and the ſtatutes continued in French a. 
bout 120 years after the ac, till the firſt of Richard III. 


Ir may be obſerved that the royal aſſent to bills was 
in ſome inſtances given in Engliſh during the reign of 
r VI. Be it ordained as it is aſted: Be it as it it 
axed,* But the royal aſſent is now declared in French. 


E, page 6s and 34] 5 
SIR William Temple's ſtile, tho eaſy and flowing 
is tos diffuſe: Every page of his abounds with tate 


ogies. Take the following ſpecimen from the firſt 
Page that preſents itſelf on opening his third volume. 


« Upon the ſurvey of theſe diſpoſitions in mankind 
and - theſe conditions of government, it ſeems much 
more reaſonable to pity than to envy the fortunes and 
dignities of princes or great miniſters of fate ; and to 
leſſen and excuſe their venial faults, or at leaft their miſ- 
ortunes, rather than to encreaſe and make them worſe by 
ill colors and repreſentatiqus.”-<—> Of Pop. Dif. | 


FORTUNES and dignities might have been better 

. expreſſed by elevated rant or high flations ; great is ſu- 
s, and ſo are /efjen and mate them worſe, and ei- 

ther colors or repreſentations might have been omitted. 


« Tre firſt ſafety of princes and fates lies in avoiding 
all councils or deſigns of innovation, in ancient and gflab- 
liſhed forms and laws, eſpecially thoſe concerning liberty, 
property and religion (which are the poſſeſſions men 
will ever have at heart ;) and thereby leaving the 
channel of known and common juſtice clear and undiſ- 
turbed. Several words might here be retrenched, and 
yet leave the author's meaning more preciſe and in- 
telligible. This is the principal fault in Temple's ſtile, 

| 4B r 
Tu i | tion. 
SOS es Ao 
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« Bur men, accuſtomed to the free and vagrant life 
of hunters, are incapable of regular application to la- 
bor; and conſider agriculture as a ſecondary and inferior 
occupation. Robertſon's Hiſt. Amer. book 4. 


SUPPOSING ſecondary and inferior not to be exactly 
3 in this ſentence ene would have anſwered 
purpoſe. | 


« AGRICULTURE, even when the ſtrength of man 
is ſeconded by that of the animals which he has ſubjefted 
to the yoke, and his power 4 wa by the uſe of the 
various inſtruments with which the diſcovery of metals 
has furniſhed him, is ſtill 2 work of great — 
The ſame. 


Tuts ſentence is very exceptionable. Is agriculture, 
a work Can ſo definite a term be applied to ſuch a 
eneral idea? But what a group of uſeleſs words follow 
. not ſufficient to ſay, the firength of man ſeconded 
by that of animals, but the kinds of animals-muſt be ſpe- 
cified ; viz. ſuch as he has ſuljected to the yoke ; when 
every perſon knows that other animals are never uſed ; 
and conſequently the author's idea would have been 
ſufficiently explicit without that ſpecification. In the 
ſubſequent clauſe, the words, his power augmented by the 
uſe of the various 13 of metal, would have been 
explicit; for the d:ſcovery of metals muſt have been im- 
plied. Such expletive words load the mind with a 
chain of particular ideas which are not eſſential to tho 
diſcourſe. 


«—AND if any one of theſe prognoſtics is deemed 
unfavorable, they inſtantly abandon the purſuit of thoſe 
; — on which they are moſt eagerly bent. The 

me. 


Here is an awkward concluſion of the period, and 
aſcribeable to a too nice regard for grammatical rules. 


They are moſt eagerly bent on, would perhaps _ been 
better 
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but a different conſtruction would have been 

ſitill leſs exceptionable. There is however a greater 

fault in the conſtruction. By employing thoſe and 
mat eagerly, the idea is, that ſavages, on the appearance 
o ———— omens, would abandon thoſe meaſures 
only, on which they are mo/# eagerly bent, and not others 
that they might be purſuing with leſs earneſtneſs. 
Why could not the author have faid in plain Engliſh— 
they inſtantly abandon any meaſure they are purſu- 
ing.” 7 . f ; 

TH1s writer's ſtile likewiſe abounds with ſynonims ; 
as ſtrengthen and confirm, quicken and animate ; when 
one term would fully expreſs the meaning. Strong 
liquors awake a favage from his torpid flate—give a 

| briſker motion to his ſpirits, and enliven him more thor- 
oughly than either dancing or gaming. Book 4. 
What a needleſs repetition of the ſame idea ! The au- 
thor is alſo very liberal in the uſe of all—* all the 
tranſports and frenzy of intoxication.” —* War, which 
between extenſive kingdoms, is carried on with little an- 
imoſity, is proſecuted by Imall tribes, with all the ran- 
* Cor of a private quarrel.” 1 


, In, thort, the ſtile of Dr. Robertſon, the great, the 
philofophic hiſtorian, is too labored. The mind of the 
reader is kept conſtantly engaged in attending to the 
ſtructur̃e of the periods; it js fatigued with words and 
drawn from the chain of events. LT 


Tus ftile of Kaims, tho riot eaſy and flowing, is 
preciſe, and generally accurate. The ſtile of Blair's 
* _ is leſs correct than that of his Sermons ; but 

aut _ ſame time, leſs formal in the ſtructure of the pe- 
1. "= | 


Tuts remarks, the reader will obſerve, reſpect tile 
only; for the merit of Robertſon, as a judicious and 
faithful hiſtorian ; and of Kaims atid Blair, as critics, 


is above ptaiſe or cenſure. 1 
N 
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Is no particular is the falſe taſte of the Engliſh more 
obvious, than in the promiſcuous encomiums they have 
beſtowed on Gibbon, as a hiſtorian. His work is 
not properly a. Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire; but a © Poetico- Hiſtorical Deſcrip- 
tion of certain Perſons and Events, embelliſhed with 


ſuitable imagery and epiſodes, deſigned to ſhow the au- 


thor's talent in ſelecting words, as well as to delight 
the ears of his readers.” In ſhort, his hiſtory ſhould 
be entitled, A Diſplay of Words; except ſome 
chapters which are excellent commentaries on the 
hiſtory of the Roman Empire. 


Tun general fault of this author is, he takes adore. 


pains to form his ſentences, than to collect, arrange and 
expreſs the facts in an eaſy and perſpicuous manner. 
In conſequence of attending to ornament, he ſeems to 
forget that he is writing for the information of his read - 
er, and when he ought to im/iruf the mind, he is only 
pleaſing the ear, Fully poſſeſſed of his ſubject, he de- 


ſcribes things and events in general terms or figurative 


langua 

— n of ſome indeterminate idea; ſo that the 
reader, not obtaining a clear preciſe knowlege of the 
facts, finds it difficult to underſtand, and impoſlibje to 
recollect, the author's meaning. Let a man read his 
volumes with the moſt laborious attention, and he will 
find at the cloſe that he can give very little account of 
the“ Roman Empire; but he will remember per- 
fectly that Gibbon is a moſt elegant writer. 


His rok xv is capable of very little embelliſhment ; 
tropes and figures are the proper inſtruments of elaguence 
and declamation; fats only are the ſubjects of hi/ory. 
Reflections of the author are admitted; but theſe ſhould 
not be frequent ; for the reader claims a right to his 
* own opinions. The juſtneſs of the hiſtorian's remarks 
may be called in queſtion—faQts only are inconteſtible. 
The plain narative of the Scripture hiſtorians, and of 
Herodotus, with their dialogues and digreſſians, a 25 


which leave upon the mind a faint evaneſcent 


nns 1 
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far ſuperior, conſidered as pure hiſtory, to the affected 
aring brilliancy of ſtile and manner, which runs thro 
ibbon's writings, as truth is to fiction ; or the ver- 
million bluſh of nature and innocence, to the artificial 
daubings of faſhion. The firſt never fails to affect 
heart—the laſt can only dazzle the ſenſes 


AnoTHER fault in Gibbon's manner of writing, is, 
the uſe of epithets or titles inftead of names. © The Cæſar, 
the conqueror of the eaſt, the protector of the church, 
the country of the Cæſars, the fon of Leda, and innu- 
merable ſimilar appellations are employed, inſtead of the 
real names of the perſons and places ; and frequently 
at ſuch a diſtance from any mention of the name, that 
the reader is obliged to turn over a leaf and look for an 
explanation. Many of the epithets are new ; cuftom 
has not made us familiar with them ; they have never 
deen ſubſtituted, by common conſent, for the true names; 

the reader is therefore ſurprized with unexpected ap- 
pellations, and conſtantly interrupted to find the perſons 
or things to which they belong. | . 


I am not about to write a lengthy criticiſm on this 
author's hiſtory ; a few only will be ſelected 
as pr of what I have advanced. «Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” vol. 3. oct. chap. 17: In 
explaining the motives of the Emperors for removing the 
ſsat of government from Rome to the Eaft, the author 
ſays—“ Rome was inſenſibly confounded with the de- 
pendent kingdbms which had once acknowleged her 
ſupremacy ; and the country of the Cæſars was viewed 
with indifference by a martial prince, born in the 
neighborhood of the Danube, educated in the courts 
and armies of Aſia, and inveſted with the purple by the 

ions of Britain.” By the author's beginning one 

part of the ſentence with Rome, and the other with the 

country of the Czſars, the reader is led to think two dif- 

ferent places are intended, for he has not a ſuſpicion of 

a tautology ; or at leaſt he ſuppoſes the author uſes the 

country of the Cuſars in a more extenſive c. gp 
| * 
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Rome. He therefore looks back and reads perhaps half 
a page with a cloſer attention, and finds that the writer 
is ſpeaking of the ſaat by and therefore can mean 
the city of Rome only. r this trouble he is diſpleaſ- 
ed that the author has employed five words to ſwell and 
adorn his period. This however is not the only diſſi- 
culty in underſtanding the author. Who is the martial 
prince? In the — ſentence, Diocleſian is men- 
tioned, as withdrawing from Rome; and in the ſentence 
following, Conſtantine is ſaid to viſit Rome but ſeldom. 
The reader then is left to collect the author's meaning, 
by the cireumſtances of the birth, education and elec- 
tion of this martial prince. If he is poſſeſſed of theſe 

facts already, he may go on without much trouble. 


Tus author's affectation of uſing the purple for the 
crown or imperial dignity, is ſo obvious by numberleſs 
repetitions of the word, as to be perfectly ridiculous. 


«Ty the choice of an advantageous ſituation, he pre- 
ferred the confines of Europe and Aſia; to curb, with a 
8 arm, the barbarians who dwelt between the 

anube and Tanais ; to watch, with an eye of jealouſy, 
the conduct of the Perſian monarch.” Here the mem- 
bers of the ſentence in Italics, are altogether ſuperfiu- 
ous ; the author wanted to inform his reader, that Dio- 
clefian defigned to curb the barbarians and watch the 
Perſian monarch ; for which purpoſe he choſe a favor- 
able ſituation; but it was wholly immaterial to the 
ſubject to relate in what manner or degree, the empe- 
ror meant to exert his arm or his jealouſy. Nay more, 
theſe are cireumſtances which are not reduceable to any 
certainty, and of which the writer and the reader can 
have no preciſe idea, ' COUNT $44 ie 


„Wir theſe views, Dioclefian had  ſelefted and 
embelliſhed the refidence of Nicomedia.” Is Nicomedia 
a princeſs, whoſe refidence the emperor ſelected and 
embelliſhed ? This is the moſt obvious meaning of the 
ſentence. But Nicomedia, we learn from other paſſa- 

Z 4 » ges, 
p 
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ges, was a City, the re/idence itſelf of the emperor. Yet 
the author could not tell us this in a few plain words, 
without ſpoiling the harmony of the phraſe ; he choſe 
therefore to leave it obſcure and ungrammatical. J 


4 -B Ur the memory of Diocleſian was juſtly abhor- 
red by the Protector of the Church ; and Cunfflantine was 
not inſenſible to the ambition of founding a city, which 
might perpetuate the glory of his own name.” Who 
is the protector of the church ? By Conſtantine's being 
mentioned immediately after, one would think he can- 
not be the perſon intended ; yet on examination, this 
is found to be the caſe. But why this ſeparate appel- 
lation ? It ſeems the author meant by it to convey this 
idea; That Diocleſian was a perſecutor of the church, 
therefore his memory was abhorred by Conſtantine who 
was its protector; the cauſe of Conflantine's abhorrence 
is-implied, and meant to be unfolded to the reader, in 
a ſingle epithet. Is this hiſtory ? I muſt have the lib- 
erty to think that ſuch terſeneſi of ſtile, notwithſtanding 
the authorities of Tacitus and Gibbon, is 2 groſs cor- 
ruption and a capital fault. 


In deſcription, our author often indulges a figurative 
poetical manner, highly improper. „ £45 


<« Tax figure of the imperial city (Conſtantinople) 
may be repreſented under that of an unequal triangle. 
The obtuſe point, which advances towards the caſt, 
and the ſhores of Aſia, meets and repels the waves of 
the Thracian Boſphorus. Here. the author ſoars on 
poetic wings, and we behold the obtuſe paint of a triangle, 
marching eaſtward, attacking and repuſſing its foes, the 
waves of the Boſphorus ; in the next line, the author 
ſinks from the heights of Parnaſſus, and creeps on the 
plain of ſimple narative—® The northern fide of the city 
is 1 by the harbor.“ | 


« On theſe banks, tradition long preſerved the mem- 
oryzof the ſylvan reign of Amycus, who defied * 


\ 
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of Leda to the combat of the Ceſtus. The author 
takes it for | ma that his reader is acquainted with all 
the ancient fables of Greece and Rome. Such allufions 
to facts or fables make a wretched figure in ſober hi. 


tory. \ 


Tus author, after the manner of the s, admits 
epiſodes into his deſcriptions, by way 4 and 
embelliſhment. He begins a deſcription of Conſtanti- 
nople ; to do juſtice to the city, he muſt deſcribe its ſit- 
uation; he therefore gives an account of the Thracian 
Boſphorus, the Propontus and Helleſpont, interſperſed 
with ancient fables, and adorned with poetical imagery. 
When he arrives at the- mouth of the Helleſpont, his 
fancy leads him. to the ſeat of ancient Troy, and he 
cannot pals it, without telling us from Homer, where 
the Grecian armies were encamped; where the flanks 
of the army were guarded by Agamemnon's brav- 
eſt chiefs ; where Achilles and his myrmidons o- 
cupied a promontory ; where Ajax pitched his tent; 
aud where his tomb was erected after his death. After 
indulging his fancy on this memorable field of heroic 
actions, he is gualfied to deſcribe Conſtantinople. 


Bur it is needleſs to multiply examples; for ſimilar 
faults occur in almoſt every page. Moſt men, who 
have read this hiſtory, perceive a difficulty in under- 
ſtanding it ; yet few have attempted to find the reaſon ; 
and hardly a man has dared to cenſure the ſtile and 


manner. 


To what cauſe then ſhall we aſcribe the almoſt u- 
nanimous conſent of the Engliſh and Americans, in 
laviſhing praiſes upon Gibbon's hiſtory ? In ſome meaſ- 

| ure 


* $9 Gillies, in his Hiſt. of Greece, chap. II. talks about the death 
of the „ friend of Achilles; but leaves the reader to di ſcover the pers 
ſon—not having once mentioned the name of Patroclus. 1 would obſerve, 
further that ſuch appellations as the ſon cf Leda are borrowed from the 
Greek ; but wholly improper in our language. The Greeks had a dis, 
tinct ending of the name of the father to fignify ſon or deſcendants ; as 
Heratlide. This form of the noun was knewn and had a definite mean- 
ing in Greece; but in Engliſh the idiom is awkward and cmbarralling. 
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ure doubtleſs to the —— 
want of an Engliſh hi aa de 


Ne 
The man whe ſhould light a lamp, to illuminate the 
dark period of time from the 5th to the 15th century, 
would deſerve immortal honors, The attempt is great; 
it is noble; it is meritorious. Gibbon appears to have 
been faithful, laborious, and perhaps impartial. It is 
e 1 only I am cenſuring ; for theſe 
_ or proof of this I appeal to 
ny fri rg which I have never heard contradicted ; 
that a man who would comprehend Gibbon, muſt read 
with painful 22 after all reeeive little im- 
9 bs ©4 |; ; 


| Tux encominms of his comtymen proceed from 
hl ta 5 te for fp e — 
diſpoſed to the troub e to 
the labor of examining into e uences 
of events. They chooſe to F 
rather than feed the mind. Hence the rage for a- 
bridgements, and a diſplay of rhetorical embellifhments, 
Hence the eclat with which “ Millot's Elements of 


General Hiſtory,” is received in the world. This 
work is no more than an Index to General Hiftory ; or 


x xecapitulation of the principal events. It is calculat- 


ed for two claſſes of people; for thoſe who, having 
read hiſtory im the original writers, want to reviſe their 
ſtudies, without a repetition of their firſt labors ; and 
for thoſe who m_ but little _ re in — 
ex only a general and ſuperficial knowlege 

of bi ning > But 1 man who would know the mi- 
matte: p of ation ; the remote and collateral, as 

well as the direct cauſes and conſequences of events ; 
and the nice ſhades of character which diſtinguiſh em- 
2 * with a _—— qe oh mes. ex- 
uch a man $ ts as 

; he muſt have recourſe to the Don writers, or 


to collections of authentic papers. Indeed a 22 
of 


We the lat deſcription are the moſt neu- 
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all the material official papers, arranged in the order of 
time, however dry and unentertaining to moſt readers; 
is the belt, and the only authentic hiſtory of a coun- 
try. The philoſopher and ſtateſman, who wiſh to ſub- 
ſtitute fact for opinion, will generally ſuſpect human 
teſtimony ; but repoſe full confidence in the evidence 
of papers, which have been the original inſtruments of 
public tranſactions, and recorded by public authority. 
tle 


THress ſtrictures are contrary to the opinions of 
moſt men, eſpecially as they regard the ſtile of the au- 
thors mentioned. Yet they are written with a full 
conviction of their being well founded. They pro- 
ceed from an earneſt defire of arreſting the progreſs of 
falſe taſte in writing, and of ſeeing my countrymen 
called back to natureand truth. | 


POSTSCRIPT. _ 


- ; „ % 

THE foregoing remarks were written before I had 
ſeen the opinions of that judicious and elegant writer, 
Eaſt Apthorp, M. A. yicar of Croydon, on the ſame 
hiſtory. The following paſſage is too directly in point 
to be omitted. It is in his © Second Letter on the 
Study of Hiſtory.” | STE 


«I was diſappointed in my tions of inſtruc- 
tion from this book (Gibbon's Hiſtory) when I diſ- 
cerned that the anthor had adopted that entertaining 
but ſuperficial manner of writing hiſtory, which was + 
firſt introduced by the Abbe de Vertot, whoſe Hiſtory 
of the Revolutions in the Government of the Roman 
Republic, is one of thoſe agreeable and ſeducing mod+ 
els which never fail of producing a multitude of imita-- 
tions. There is, in this way.of writing, merit enough 
to recommend, it to ſuch readers, and ſuch writers, as 

poſe to themſelves no higher aim, than an elegant 
iterary amuſement : It piques their curioſity, while it 
gratifies their indolence. The hiſtorian has the advan- 


tage, in this way, of paſſing over ſuch events ang inſti. 
es 1 2 3 tutions, 


! 
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tutions as, however eſſential to the ſcience of hiſtory, 
are leſs adapted to ſhine in the recital. By 2 
facts and violating chronology; by ſelecting the 
pleaſing incidents and placing them in a ſtriking point 
of view, by the coloring and drapery of ſtile and com- 
poſition,” the imagination is gratified with a gaudy 
ipectacle of triumphs and revolutions paſſing in review 

before it; while the rapid ſucceſſion of great events 
affords a tranſient delight, without leaving uſeful and 
laſting impreſſions either on the memory or judge- 
ment; or fixing thoſe principles which ought to be 
the reſult of hiſtorie information. 


e Nor is it the worſt conſequence of this ſlight and 
modiſh way of compiling hiſtory, that it affords to fu- 
pine and unreflecting readers a barren entertainment, 
to fill up the vacant hours of indolence and diſſipation. 
The hiſtorian who gives himſelf the privilege of muti- 
lating and ſelecting, and arranging at diſcretion the rec- 
ords of paſt ages, has full ſcope to obtrude on his care- 
leſs readers any ſyſtem that ſuits with his preconceived 
opinions or particular views in writing.””——< The only 
legitimate ſtudy of hiſtory is in original hiſtorians.” 


THe ſame writer complains of a decline of literature 
in Great Britain, fixing the “ ſettlement that followed 
the revolution, as the era of true ſcience and great- 
neſs. He remarks that the © aim of modern writers 
ſeems to be to furniſh their readers with fugitive amuſe- 
ment, and that ancient literature is become rather the 
ornament of our libraries, than the accompliſhment of 
our minds; being ſupplanted by the modiſh produc, 
tions which are daily read and forgotten.“ | 


F, page 76.] 


FOR proof of what I have advanced reſpecting the 
ſound of c in Rome, I would obſerve, that the genitive 
caſe of the firſt declenfion in Latin anciently ended in 
ai, which was probably copied from the Greeks ; for 

| | | It 


* 
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it is very evident the Latin æ in later writers, was the 
true repreſentative of the Greek ai. Thus Mouſai in 
Greek was tranſlated into the Roman tongue, miſe. 
Now c before ai had the found of &; for where the 
Romans wrote cœ the Greeks wrote kai, Thus muſi- 
ca, muſicæ in the firſt declenſion muſt have. been pro- 
nounced muſita, muſitai, not muſiſee, as we now pro- 
nounce the æ. 


As a further proof, we may appeal to the laws of the 
Roman poetry, by which dipthongs were always long, 
having the ſound of two vowels combined. 


Bor a deciſive proof that c before the vowels a, o, 1 
and the dipthongs, had the power of 4, is that the 
Greeks always tranſlated the c in kappa. They wrote 
Cæſar, Kaiſaros, &. | | 


Ix confirmation of which I may add, that the Ger- 
mans, among whom the word Cæſar became common 
to all emperors, and now ſignifies emperor, ſpell it Kai- 
far ; and in the} e they preſerve the true 
Roman ſound of Cæſar.* (921 


Tnar the Roman c before e and i had the force of 
ch or t/h, is probable from the preſent practice of the 
Italians, who would be the molt likely to retain. the 
pure Roman pronunciation. In modern Italian ce, c: 
are pronounced che, chi; as dolcemente, Cicero, pronoun- 


ced dolchemente, Chichero. 


In this opinion I am ſupportrd by Dr. Middleton, 
who ſeems to have been thoroughly verſed in Roman 
literature. It may gratify-the learned reader to ſee his 
own words. De Lat. Liter. pron. diſſer. 


ANNE yocales a, 0, v4 eundem olim ſonum habuiſſe 
ac hodie habet certiſſimum eſt ; qualem autem ante 
| | reliquas 
*CZ AR, the Ruſſi an appellation of Emperor, is a contraction of Caſar. 
It is pronounced in the Ruftian, char or (ſpar. 


I ancient inſcriptions, and the early Roman authors, v was writ. 
cem 
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- reliquas e & i, diphthongoſque æ, , ev habuerit, 
ita — Angli 2 Gallique etiam, N 
diſtinguunt, in Cœna, Czfar, Ceres, cinis, &c. at in 
iiſdem Itali, quod Romanos etiam feciſſe olim exiſtimo, 
eum huic literæ ſonum tribuunt, quo nos ch efferimus, 
in vocibus noſtris, cheel, cherry, cheap, &c. itaque pro- 
nunciant Cicero, uti nos Chicheſter, chicheley, &c. ita 
tamen ac ſi ante c, cum in medio vocis ſequatur voca- - 
lem, litera t leviter admodum et ſubobſcure ſonanda 
interponeretur ; ut Citcero, Chitcheſter, quam pronun- 
tiandi rationem expreſſiſſe plane ſculptor quidam vide- 
tur, qui in inſcriptione veteri contra orthographiæ reg- 
ulas, f ante c interpoſuit in nomine Vrbitcius. ; 


He obſerves however that Lipſius ridicules this o- 
inion, and contends that c had in all caſes the force of 
J. This the Doctor aſcribes to his artiality for the 
unciation of his countrymen, the Germans, which, 
ſays, has often led him into errors. For altho 4 
before a,' o, 1 uſed frequently to be yritten for c, as 
Karcer for Carcer, yet it never took tho Place of c before 
e and i; we never find Karker for Carcer. | 


Bor that / had the ſound of our chi is probable from 
another fact : In old inſcriptions it is found that c was 
often uſed for : before i; condicio for conditio, palacium for 

| palatium. 
ten u, and pronounced o or w. The following extracts from the laws 


of Romulus, &c. will give the teadet an idea of the early orthography 
of the Latin tongue . | 


1 Dros patrios colunto : externas ſuperſtitiones aut fabulas ne admiz 
cento. | | | OE 


; 3 Noc ruaxA ſacrificia peruigiliaque amouentor. 


$Vrxon farreatione viro iunRa, in ſacra et bona eius venito ius deu · 
ortendi ne eſto. / a N 5 


13 S1 pater filiom ter venumduit, filius a patre liber eſto. 


5 Qui terminum exaraſit, ipſus et boues ſacrei ſunto. 


A law of Tullius Haſtillius. 
Nerf trigemini, donicum puberes eſunt, de publico aluntore 
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palatium. Now ch in E, have 2 d | 

which begins with that of tt and hence ti and ci in Engli 

have taken the found of ch or þ. It is evident there- 
fore that c before i had a great affinity to ti; an affiniti 
which is ſtill preſerved in the Italian language. Theſe 
circumſtances give us reaſon to believe that ci and ti in 
condicio and palatium, were both pronounced chi, condi- 
chio, pulachium. This found of ci agrees perfectly well 
with the Saxon ſound in cila, pronounced chili; cele, 
now pronounced <þ1/,, as I have remarked above; text, 


2. 
page 7: 4 3 


e pL. 

1 SHALL not enter into a particular diſcuſſion of 
the queſtion, whether h is a mark of ſound or not. By 
its convertibiſity with 4 and c in the ancient langua 
we have reaſon to conclude that it once had a —. 
ſound, and the pronunciation of ſome northern nations 
of Europe cofffirms the opinion. But it appears in 
modern Englifh to have no ſound by itſelf ; it however 
affects, in ſome degree, the ſound of the yowel to which 
it is prefixed, by previouſly opening the mouth wider 
than is neceſſary to articulate the vowel. Thus in 
hand we hear no ſound but of and ; yet in pronouncing 
hand we open the throat wider, and emit the breath 
with violence before we begin the ſound, which makes 
an obvious difference in pronouncing the words and 
and hand; and perhaps this diſtinction is perceiveable 
as far as the words can be heard, The ſame may be 
faid of th in think, 


Tus inſtance of a man who loſt a dinner by telling 
is ſervant to eat it, when he meant to tell him to heat 
it, affords a uſeful leſſon to thoſe who are diſpoſed to 


treat the letter y with too much negleR. 


[H, page 85.] | 

THAT ; fhort is the ſame ſound as ec we have the 

guthority of one of the firſt and beſt Engliſh grammari« 
, ans, 
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ans. © Hunc ſonum, (ee) quoties correptus eſt, Angli 

per i breve, exprimunt ; quum vero producitur, ſeribunt 

ut plurimum per ee, non raro tamen per ie; vel etiam 

per e; ut, /it, fit, feel, fill, fiend, near,” & c. Wallis, 
Gram. Sect. 2. 


Asn confirms the opinion. “Ze has one ſound, as 
jo ſer, thee, and coincides with the narrow i. —Gram, 


KExxick's arrangement of the long and ſhort vow- 
els is exactly ſimilar to mine. 4 


SHERIDAN entertains a different opinion reſpecting 
the ſhort i and . He conſiders them as diſtinct vow- 
els, incapable of prolongation. Rhet. Gram. pref. to 
his Dict. page 16, In this he differs from moſt other 
writers upon the ſubject, who have attended to the 

hiloſophical diſtinctions of founds. This appears to 
be an inaccuracy in his diſtribution of the vowels; al- 
tho it cannot affect the practice of ſpeaking. 171 


Tus ſound of the Roman i, it is agreed on all hands, 
was that of the Engliſh er. It retains that ſound till 
in the Italian, French and Spaniſh, which are immedi- 
ately derived from the Latin. It hadits long and ſhort 
ſounds in Latin; as in vidi, homini ; the firſt pronoun- 
ced weedee, and the laſt homini, as we now pronounce 
i in fil, The French preſerve the long ſound, and lay 
it down as a general rule, that i is pronounced like the 
Engliſh : Yet in diſcourſe they actually ſhorten the 
ſound, and in ſentimens, reſſentiment, &. pronounce i as 
we do in civil. In the French motif, i is long like e ; 
in this and all ſimilar terminations, we ſhorten the 
ſound, motiv. Mr. Sheridan, in this particular, is evi- 
dently ſingular and probably wrong. | 


Tur e in It is but the ſhort abrupt ſound of à in 
late, is not fo clear; but to me is evident. There is 
little or na difference in the poſition of the organs 8 

| whic 


\ 
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which we pronounce both vowels. The Roman, Ital- 
ian, Spaniſh and French « is conſidered as the repre- 
ſentative of the Engliſh @ in late, made; and yet in 
common diſcourſe, it is ſhortened into the ſound of 
in /et, men: Witneſs, legere, avec, emment, bueno, | 
did We obſerve the ſame in Engliſh ; for ſaid, any, 
many, which are p̃ronounced ſed, enny, menny, exhibit 
the ſame vowel or ſhort @ ; the e being the abrupt 
ſound of at in ſaid. I muſt therefore differ from Mr. 
Sheridan, and ſtill believe that - in iet, and i in ft, are 
capable of prolongation, Children, when, inſtead of 
a compariſon, they would expreſs the ſuperlative by an 
emphaſis, ſay leetle inſtead ot little; which is a mere 
prolongation of i ſhort. - * 


Mx. Sheridan, in my opinion, is guilty of an error 
of greater conſequence, in marking the two qualities of 
ſound in bard and bad with the ſame figure, He diſ- 
tinguiſhes the different qualities of ſound in pool and 
full, and in not and naught 3 and why he ſhould omit 
the diſtinction of ſound in bard and bad, aſt and man, 
is to me inconceiveable. The laſt diſtinction is as ob- 
vious as the others which he has marked ; and the de- 
fect of his ſcheme muſt lead a foreigner into miſtakes. 
His ſcheme is fingular ; Kenrick, Perry and Burn all 
make a diſtinction in the time of pronouncing «' in oft 
and at; and even Scott, who copies Sheridan's pro- 

ww almoſt implicitly, ſtill makes the ſame dif 
tinction. 


LL, page 87. 


« NON multum differt hie ſonus (w) ab Anglorum 5 
20, Gallorum ov, Germanorum « pingui, rapidiſſime 
onunciatis ; adeoque a quibuſdam pro vocali fuit ha- 
ita, cum tamen revera conſona ſit, quanquam ipſi vocal 
admodum fit affinis,” —Walli 


«TT is indeed on the celerity of utterance, that all 


the difference, in many caſes, between conſonants and 
. vowels 
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vows toads ; og bn 2 ay fu ; which, 
being diſcharged 22 perform the office of conſo- 
nants, in giving form only to the ſucceeding vowel ; 
3 protracted or dra wled out, ire a tone and 
. me the vocal e and 2223 

Gram. p. 4. N Et. 5 80 


PExRx has adopted this o and contends warm- 
ly that 0 is a conſonant. If 0 is a vowel, ſays he, then 
wool, wolf, will be pronounced 909-001, o9-off, or ool, off. I 
am ſenſible that in the beginning of words, w has not 
preciſely the power of o; but it is not clear from this 
fact that it has the properties of a conſonant. Place a 
yowel before w, as, aw, and there is no compreſſion of 
the lips or other parts of the mouth, to obſtruct the 
Sound, us there Is produced by b & in a and am. 


| Inv oppoſition to the authetities mentioned, Sheridan 
ranks w among the vowels, and ſuppoſes it to form 


dipthongs with the other yowels, as in well, will, &c. 
It appears to me to be a letter rather of an ambiguous 


nature, of which we have others in the language, 


10, page 88. 


44— been — 1 that by old _—_ y was oft- 
en or g; yeve for give; foryete for forget... 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1884. | | 


I Have obſerved that ſome foreigners pronounce 
year, in the ſame manner nearly as they do ear ; and 
yeaſt is commonly pronounced e. This pronuncia- 
tion would eaſily lead a man into the ſuppoſition that 
y is merely ee ſhort, But the pronunciation is vicious. 


I oBsERvE alſo that Mr. Sheridan ſays, © ye has the 
ſound of e long in ye-; of along in yea ; fea in 
year, yean ; and of e ſhort in yearn, yell, &c, This con- 
firms my opinion, and is a proof that he does not pro- 
nounce y at all, I 

r 


, 
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I) has the ſound of : in year, then « has no ſound, 
or there are in the word, #ws ſounds of , which no 
will undertake to aſſert. The diſpute however 

13 eaſily ſettled, I have learnt by attending to the con- 
verſation of well bred Engliſhmen, that do not 
pronounce y at all in year and many other w They 
ſay ear, e, for year, ye z and the ſound of e, they erro- 
neouſly ſuppoſe to be that of . In America, y has in 
theſe words, the conſonant ſound it has in young z and 
the Engliſh pronunciation muſt in this inſtance be 


K, page 103.1 

« NOW the harmony of proſe ariſes from the fame 
principle with that which conſtitutes the harmony of 
verſe ; viz. numbers; or ſuch a diſpoſition of the words 
as throws them into juſt metrical feet, but very differ- 
ent from thoſe which conſtitute any ſpecies of verſe.” 
Eſſay on the Power of Numbers, &c. page 4. Introd. 

« A Goop ſtile is both expreſſive and hormiions. 
The former depends on the happy choice of the words 
to conyey our ideas ; the other on the happy choice of 
numbers in the diſpoſition of the words. The lan- 
guage of ſome is expreſſive, but unharmonious.; that 
is, the writer's words ſtrongly convey his ſentiments, 
but the order in which they are placed creates a found 
unpleaſant to the ear. The ſtile of others is harmoni- 
ous but not expreſſive ; where the periods are well 
turned and the numbers well adapted, but the ſenſe * 
obſcure. The former ſatisfies the mind, but offends the 
ear; the latter gratiſies the ear, but diſguſts the mind. 
A good ſtile entertains and pleaſes both, &c — Ibm. 
2d. Part, page 17. a ge 
Tut author proceeds to illuſtrate his doctrines by 
ſhowing in what the harmony of proſe conſiſts, He 
remarks that the words ſhould in ſome degree be an 
echo to the ſenſe, in proſe as well as verſe, 
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He proceeds“ Every ſenterice may be conceived ag 
diviſible into diſtinct and ſeparate clauſes ; every clauſe, 
where there is an apparent ceſſation of the voice, ſhould 
always end with a generous foot; and all the preced. 
ing numbers be ſo intermixt, that the ſhort ones be du- 
ly qualified by the ſucceeding long ones ; reſerving the 
beſt and moſt harmonious number for the cadence.” 


To ſhow how much depends on the proper arrange. 
ment of words, he quotes the following inſtance “ A 
divine, ſpeaking of the Trinity, hath this expreffion— 
It is a myſtery which we firmly believe the truth of, 
and humbly adore the depth of.“ Here the language 
is expreſſive, but not harmonious ; not merely becauſe 
the clauſes end with the particle of, but becauſe ac a 
bound with feeble numbers, Pyrrhics and Trochees, 
Let us change the diſpoſition of the feet It is a myſ- 
tery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the 
depths of which we humbly adore.” The difference in 
the melody is very percgiveable. The force and muſie 
of the laſt diſpoſition is increaſed by the Iambics and 
Anafteſts. | * ; 


Tue moſt forceable feet, and thoſe beſt adapted to 
ſublime and ſerious ſubjects, are thoſe which contain 
the moſt long ſyllables, or end in a long ſyllable ; as 
the Iambic, the Spondee, the Anapæſt. The weak 
feet are thoſe which have the moſt ſhort ſyllables or end 
__ — ſyllable; as the Pyrrhic, the Trochee, the 
ribrach. | | 


Tux want of proper meaſures, or a mixture of weak 
and ſtrong ſyllables, is very remarkable in a paſſage of 
the Declaration of Independence. We muſt there- 
fore acquieſce in the neceſſity, which denounces our 
ſeparation, and hold them, as we hold the reſt of man- 
kind, enemies in war, in peace, friends.” The three laſt 
ſyllables form, if any thing, a Bacchic ; the firſt ſylla- 
ble, ſhort, and the two others, long. But in a juſt pro- 
nunciation, the foot is neceſſarily broken by a pauſe af- 

ter 
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ter peace. - This interruption, and- the two long ſylla- 
bles, render the cloſe of the ſentence extremely — 
The period is conciſe and expreſſive, as it lande but 
the arrangement might be much more harmonious— 
« Our — ws, in peace, our friends.” Here 
the meaſure and melody are perfect; the period cloſing 
with three Iambics, preceded by a Pyrrhic. 


[L, page 111.] 


IN a Scotch Ballad, called Edmm 0 Garden, we find 
the word dreips for drops. 


KeoAND clear, Clear was hir zellow hair 
Whereon the reid bluid dreips.” | 


But it was often ſpelt drap,' agreeable to the promuncie-” 
tion, See Edward. Rel. An. Poet, 33. Fil 


Tax dialect in America is peculiar to the deen. 
ants of the Scotch Iriſh. -- 


[M, page 2110] 
MOUGHT is the paſt time or participle of an old 


Saxon verb mowe or motuen, to be able. It anſwered to 
the poſſe of the Romans, and the powvoir of the French. 
This verb occurs frequently in Chaucer. 


« Bur that ſcience is ſo fer us beforne, 

We mowen not, altho we had it ſworne, 

It overtake, it flit away ſo faſt, 

It wol us maken beggers at the laſt.” 
Cant. Tales, I. 16, 148, Bell's edit. 


To mowen ſuch a knight done live or die. 
Troil and Creſ. 2. 1594. That is, to be able to make 
ſuch a knight live or die. | 


« AND moug ht I hope to winne thy love, 
Ne more his tonge could ſaye.” 
Bir Cauline, an old Ballad, J. 163. 


„er 
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they mou be not ſe. 
4 Dr Ly. In Rel. of An. Port | 


80 mougbt thou now in Hick reflaed lays 
— 3 84 — ——8——— | 
G13 71 Jr e * 
33943 menen Heeg, 
Aker, lobbynall," 


- 


Turks dem to heve _ among our Saxon mel. 
tors two verbs of nearly or exactly the ſame ſignifica- 
tion, may and might ; and mowe and mought, There 
is ſome reaſon- to think they were not ſynonimous; 
that may was uſed to expreſs poſſibriity,- as I may go next 
week ; and mowe to expreſs power, as th ou 2% they 
are able to go. But it is not certain that ſuch a 
tinction ever exiſted. The Germans uſe moegen, in 
the infinitive ; mag, in the indie. preſ. mege, in the 
fubj. preſ. in the impertect of the ind. mochte; and in 
the imp. of the ſubj. mchte. The Engliſh uſe may 
and mught flely in their 3 but ae is fill 


pronounced in ſome parts of America. 


HOLPE or holp was not obſolete when the Bible 
was laſt tranſlated, in the reign of king James ; for it 
occurs in ſeveral places in that nen. 1 occurs 


Wa in old authors. 


my „unn they flew him, that bolp them oft at nede. 
- Skeſton El. on Earl of Northum. I. 47. 


Ix Virginia it La 64 Shall I hope 
* Sir." f 


Bur we muſt look among the New England com- 
mon people for ancient Engliſh phraſes ; for they have 
been 160 years ſequeſtered in ſome meaſure from the 
world, il their lan has not 'fuffered material 
changes from their firſt ſettlement to the preſent time. 
Hence moſt of the phraſes, uſed by Shakeſpear, Con- 
greve, and other writers who have deſcribed Engliſh 
manners and reconted the language of all * 


4 
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le, are ſtill heard in the common diſcourſe of the New 
| ogtand yromanty. | | 


| Tax verb bo, in the indicative, preſent tenſe, which 
Lowth obſerves is almoſt — — is n 
uſed after the ancient manner, I be, we be, you be, they be. 
The old plural Honſen is ſtill uſed for houſes; The old 
verb tool for will, and pronounced tuo, is not yet fallen 
into diſuſe, - This was the verh principally uſed in 
Chaucer's time, and it now lives in the pureſt branch 
of the Teutonic, the German. cy 


For many years, I had ſuppoſed the word dern in 
the ſenſe of great or ſevere, was local in New England. 
Perhaps it may not now be uſed any where elſe; but it 
was once a common Engliſh word. Chaucer uſes it in 
the ſenſe of ſecret, earng/t, &c. 


«Txrs clerk was cleped Hende Nicholas | 
Of derne love he could and of ſolas. 
Mil. Tale, l, 3200. 


Vr moſten be ful derne as in this caſe," 
5 Ibm, 3297. 
Tut word is in common uſe in New England and 
pronounced darn. It has not however the ſenſe it had 
formerly; it is now uſed as an adverb to qualify an ad- 
jectiye, as darn fweet z denoting à great degree of the 
quality. , ren 
Tur New England people preſerve the ancient uſe 
of there and here after a word or ſentence, defignating 
the place there ; as this here, that there. It is called vul- 
gar in Engliſh ; and indeed the addition of her or there 
is generally tautological. It is however an ancient pracay 
tice z and the French retain it in the pure elegant lan- 
age of their country; ce pays la, celui lag cet hommt 
ici; where we obſerve this difference only between the 
French and Engliſh idioms, that in French, the adverb 


follows the noun, that country there, this man here; 
A 2 whereas 
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whereas in Engliſh, the adverb precedes the noun, that 
there country, this here man. This form of ſpeech ſeems 
to have been coeval with the primitive Saxon, otherwiſe 
it would riot have 106% rt ſo ane Grate * com- 


mon people. 


Ir has been before 3 chat the — ax for 
aſk was uſed in England, and even in the ro | aſſent 
to acts of parliament, down, to the reign « * 


3 * to ber buſband bad hire for to fey. 
If that he axed after Nicholas. 1 80 
Chau, Mil. re 3412. 


Tuts 2 haſte and of an Nt thing 
Men may not preche and makep tarying. 


Ibm. 3545+ 
Tuts word to ar is fin Nesse! in New Enefin, 


I Do not know whether our American ſportſmen uſe 
the word, ferret, in the ſenſe of driving animals from 
their lurking places. But the word is uſed in ſome 

parts of New "ny, and applied figutatively to many 
tranfuctons\ in life. o in ongreve: 


«Wake is this apocryphal elder ? In ferret how”; 
— Old Bach. act 4, ſc. 21. 


Someri MES, but rarely, we hear the old imperative 
of the Saxon thafian, now pronounced thof. But it is 
generally pronounced as it is written, tho. It is remark- 
ed by Horne, that is Rl frequent among the com- 
mon people of England. 


„ GINor gm for given is tilt uſed in America; as 
Biſhop Wilkins racks; it is in the North of Eng- 
land. 


WITHOUT, in the ſenſe of wh i is as frequent as 


any _— in the language; and even . the lane 
| 
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lately ſubſtituted anleſt: But I. do not ſee. the propriety 
of diſcarding without, for its meaning is exactly the ſame 
as that of unleſs. It is demonſtrated that they are both 
the imperatives of old verbs. Mitbout, is be out, be a- 


way z and unleſs is di/miſs, or be apart. Inſtead of the 
imperative Chaucer generally uſes the participle, with- 


outen, being out. 

Tux beſt writers uſe without in the ſenſe of 1. 
Au if he can't be cured without I fack the poi- 
on from his wounds, I'm afraid he won't recover his 
* till I loſe mine. Cohg. Love for Love, act 
4. ſc. 3. wack 


4 TwzRE better for him, you had fot Vedi Kid 
confeſlor in that affair, without you could have kept his 
counſel cloſer.” ——Cong. Way of the World, act 3. 


ſc. 7. 


Tas beſt ſpeakers uſe the word in this manner, in 
common diſcourſe, and I muſt think, with propriety. 


PEEK is alſo uſed corruptedly for peep. By a ſimi- 
lar change of the laſt conſonant, chir# is uſed for chirp, 
th make a _ noiſe, This word is wholly loſt, ex- 


cept in New England. It is there uſed for comfortably, 


bravely, cheerful ; as wheri one enquires about a fick 


perſon, it is ſaid, he is chirk. Chirp is ſtill uſed to ex- 
ms the ſinging of birds, but the chir+ of New Eng- 


nd is not underſtood; and therefore derided. Four 


hundred years ago it was a polite term. 


„A kiNeth hire ſwete, and chirheth as 4 ſparwe = a 
With hi If — A 
3 Chaucer, Somp. Tale, 7386. 
Is the following it is uſed for a diſagreeable noe, 


« At L full of chirking "pes 5 —— _ place.” 
pw /-# | night's 7 2006. 


1 
'Aaz «Axy 


: 


: 
: 


:, 
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„bs th Ai the of tbiriings | 
And of many other wirkings.” | 
ef Fame, 358, ERP 
H for fbut is now become vulgar ; yet this is the 
true original orthography and pronunciation, It is 
from the Saxon 4 8 and I believe was always ſpelt 
ſhette or ſbet, till after Chaucer's time, for he was a cor- 
redt writer in his age, and always ſpelt it in that manner. 


«4 VorveTu your man and let him be thereout, ; 


And fbet the dore. —— 
Aus his maiſter bette the dote anon. 


Ibm. 16, 610. 


And in a variety of other places. This word is almoſt 
univerſally pronounced ſbet among all claſſes of people, 
not only in New England, but in Great Britain and 
the ſouthern ſtates of America. How the ſpelling 
came to be changed, is not known; but it was certain- 
ly a corruption, on r 


AN for if is ſeen in moſt old authors, It remains 
among the common people, both in England and A- 
merica. An pleaſe your honor; that is, © your 
honor pleaſe.“ In New England, the phraſes in which 
tit occurs moſt ently are, © Let him go, an he will; 

Go, an you will;“ and others of a ſimilar kind. 


BECAUSE and becaſe were uſed promiſcuoully by 
our anceſtors. Becaſe is found in ſome ancient writi 
tho not ſo frequently as becauſe. In New England, we 
frequently hear beca/e to this day. It is pronounced be- 
caze, It is a compound of be and cauſe or caſe ; both of 
theſe words with the verb be make good Engliſh ; but 
Zecaſe is vulgar. ben 


Tut vulgar pronunciation of ach is fich. This is 
but a ſmall deviation from the ancient elegant pronun- 
ciation, which was wich or froiche, as the word is ſpelt 
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in Chaucer. Such is the force of national practice: 
And altho the country people in New England, ſome- 
times draw] their words in ſpeaking, and, like their 
brethren, often make falſe concord, yet their idiom is 
2 Saxon or Engliſh ; and in a vaſt number of in- 
ces, they have adhered to the true phraſes, where 
people, who deſpiſe their plain manners, have run into 
error. Thus they fay, (A man is going by,” and not go- 
ing paſt, which is nonſenſe : They Fay, „ purpoſe to go, 
and not propoſe to go, which is not good Engliſh. They 
ſay, * a ſhip lies in harbor, not /ays, which is a modern 
corruption. They fay, I have done,” and never «I 
am done, which is nonſenſe. They fay, © it was or 
Monday evening,” not © sf a Monday evening,” which 
is an error. They never uſe the abſurd phraſes © expe# 
it was; and „the ſhip will fail in al next week.” 
They never ſay © he is home,” but always, at home.” 
They uſe the old phraſe, © it is half after ſix o'clock,” 
which is more correct than half paſt fa They fay, if 
a 22 is not in health, he is ck. The modern . 
liſh laugh at them, becauſe the Engliſh ſay a man is d; 
and confine fick to expreſs the idea of a nauſea in the 
ſtomach. The Engliſh are wrong, and the New Eng- 
land people uſe the word in its true ſenſe, which ex- 
tends to all bodily diſorders, as it is uſed by the pure 
Engliſh writers. Ill is a contraction of evil ; and de- 
notes a moral diſorder. Its application to bodily com- 
gs is a modern practice, and its meaning figurative. 
do that whatever improprieties may have crept into 
their practice of ſpeaking, they actually preſerve more 
of the genuin idiom of the Engliſh tongue, than many 
of the madern fine ſpeakers who ſet up for ſtandards. 


[N, page 120.] 


THE letters ch in Roman anſwered nearly to the 
Greek ki or chi; for c had the ſound of 4, at leaſt before 
@, 0, u, Ch or kh was therefore the proper combination 


for the Greek letter; which had the ſound of / followed 
R by 


. 
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by an aſpirate K den was copied i into our 
language; and perhaps the aſpirate was once pronoun- 
ced, like the Iriſh guttural in Cochran. But when the 
aſpirate was Joſt, 4 became the proper repreſentative of 
the ſound, It is wiſhed, that in all the derivatives from 
the ancient languages, where this character occurs, # 
might be ſubſtituted for ch; that perſons unacquainted 
with etymology, * not miſtake and abc ch its Eng- 
Jith ſound. 
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On the NECESSITY, ADVANTAGES and PRACTI- 
CABILITY of REFORMING the MODE. of 
SPELLING, and of RENDERING the on- 


THOGRAPHY of WORDS CORRESPONDENT 70' 
the PRONUNCIATION, | 


T has been obſerved by all writers 
on the Engliſh language, that the 
orthography or ſpelling of words 
is very irregular ; the {ame letters 
N often repreſenting different ſounds, 
EA. and the ſame ſounds often expreſſ- 
ed by different letters. For this 
irregularity, two principal cauſes 


may be aſſigned : 


1. Taz changes to which the pronunciation of a 
language is liable, from the progreſs of ſcience and civ- 
ilization. 


2. Tu mixture of different languages, occaſioned 
by revolutions in England, or by a predilection of the 
learned, for words of toreign growth and ancient origin, 

| 0 


—_ 


To the firſt cauſe, may be aſcribed the difference be, 
tween the ſpellirig and pronunciation of Saxon words, 
The northern nations of Europe originally ſpoke much 
in gutturals. This is evident from the number of aſ- 
pirates and guttural letters, which ſtill remain in the 
orthography of words derived from thoſe nations; 
and from the modern pronunciation of the collateral 
branches of the Teutonic, the Dutch, Scotch and Ger- 
man. Thus # before n was once pronounced ; as in 
knave, know ;; the gh in might, though, daughter, and oth- 
er ſimilar words; the g in reign, feign, &c. 


Bur as ſavages proceed in forming languages, they 
loſe the — ſounds, in ſome meaſure, and adopt 
the uſe of labials, and the more open yowels. The 
eaſe of ſpeaking facilitates this progreſs, and the pro- 
nunciation'of words is ſpftened, in proportion to a na- 
tional refinement of manners. This will account for 
the difference between the ancient and modern lan- 
guages of France, Spain and Italy; and for the differ- 
ence between the ſoft pronunciation of the preſent lan- 
guages of thoſe countries, and the more harſh and S 
tural pronunciation of the northern inhabitants of Eu- 
rope. 3 


Ix this progreſs, the Engliſh have loſt the ſounds of 
moſt of the guttural letters. The & before » in Iinotu, 
the g in reign, and in many other words, are become 
mute in practiee; and the gh is ſoftened into the ſound 
of c as in laugh, or is filent, as in brought. 


To this practice of ſoftening the ſounds of letters, or 
wholly ſuppreſſing thoſe which are harſh and diſagreeable, 
may be added a popular tendency to abbreviate words 
of common uſe, Thus Southwark, by a habit of quick 


pronunciation, is become Suthark ; Worcefter and Lei- 

ce/ter, are become Worfter and Lefter ; buſineſs, bizneſs ; 

colonel, curnel ; cannot, will nat, cant, wont.* In this 
| - manner 


* WONT is ſtrictiy a contraction of 1001! not, as the word was ancient · 
ly progpunced, 8 | 
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manner the final e is not heard in many medern words, 
in which it formerly made a ſyllable. The words 
clothes, cares, and moſt others of the ſame kind; were 
formerly pronounced in two ſyllables. 


QF the other cauſe of irregularity in the ſpelling of 
our language, I have treated cen in the firſ Bic - 
ſertation. It is here neceſſary only to remark, that 
when words have been introduced from a foreign lan 
guage into the Engliſh, they have generally retain: 
the orth hy of the original, however ill adapted to - 
expreſs the Engliſh pronunciation. Thus fatigue, ma- 
rine, chaiſe, retain their French dreſs, while, to 14 


- 


r | ent 
the true pronunciation in Engliſh, they ſhould be ſpelt 
ateeg, mareen, ſhaze. Thus thro an ambition to ex- 
hibit the etymology of words, the Engliſh, in Philip, 
lee, character, chorus, and other Greek derivatives, pre- 
ſerve the repreſentatives of the original $ and X ; yet 
theſe words are pronounced, and ought ever to have 


been ſpelt, Fillip, fyzzic or fizzic, karatter, harys.+ 


Bur ſuch is the ſtate of our language. The pronun- 
ciation of the words which are ſtrictly Engliſh, has T3 
adually changing for ages, and ſince the reviyal of 
RS in Europe, the language has received a valt ac, 
ceſſion of words from other languages, many of which 
retain an orthography very ill ſuited to exhibit the true 


THe queſtion now occurs ; ought the Americans 
to retain theſe faults which produce innumerable in- 
Fe ra . | conveniencies 

0A. KE, na. io, o- ac, bo-ne, flo-ne, wwil-le; tc. diſſyllaba olim fue- 
runt, que nunc habenter pro monoſyllabis.—— Wallis. R 


+Tax words number, chamber, and many others in Engliſh are from 
the French nombre, chambre, &c. Why was the ſpelling changed ? or 
rather why is the ſpelling of laufe, metre, theatre, not changed? The 
caſes are preciſely fimilar. The Engliſhman who firſt wrote number for 
panbre, had no greater authority to make the change, than any modern 
writer has to ſpell /uftre, metre in a fimilar manner, /ufter, meter. The 
change in the firſt initance was a valuable one; it conformed the ſpelling 
to the pronunciation, and I have taken the liberty, in all my writings, to 
purſue the principle in Jer, meter, miter, theater, ſepuicher, &c. 


„ Nor 

conveniencies in the acquiſition and uſe of the lan- 
f or ought they at once to reform theſe abuſes, 
ory Pd ea. order and 5 into the orthogra- 
phy of the AMERICAN TONGUE TF e 


Lr us conſider this ſubject with ſome attention. 


SEVERAL attempts were formerly made in England to 
retify the orthography of the language.“ But I ap- 

chend their ſchemes failed of ſucceſs, rather on ac- 
count of their intrinfic difficulties, than on account of 
any neceſſary imprafticability of a reform. It was 
propoſed, in moſt of theſe ſchemes, not merely to throw 
out ſuperfluous and ſilent letters, but to introduce a num- 
ber of new characters. Any attempt on ſuch a plan muſt, 
undoubtedly prove unſucceſsful. It is not to be expect- 
ed that an orthography, N regular and ſimple, 
ſuch as would be formed by a“ Synod of Grammari- 
ans on principles of ſcience,” will ever be ſubſtituted 
for that confuſed mode of ſpelling which is now eſtab- 
liſhed. But it is apprehended that great improvements 
may be made, ab an orthography almoſt regular, or 
ſuch as ſhall obviate moſt of the preſent difficulties 
which occur in learning our language, may be intro- 
duced and eſtabliſhed with little trouble and oppoſi- 
tion. : $ #78 : | D TOP # 15 


f . 


Tux principal alterations, neceſſary to render our 
orthography ſufficiently regular and ealy, are theſe ; 
1. Taz omiſſion of all fv ous or ſilent letters; 
as @ in bread. Thus bread, head, give, breaſt, built, 
nt, realm, friend, would be ſpelt, bred, hed, giv, breſt, 

itt, ment, relm, frend. Would this alteration produce any 
inconvenience, any embarraſſment or expenſe ? By no 


Tux firſt by Sir Thomas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate to Queen Eliza - 
beth : Another by Dr. Gill, a celebrated maſter of St. Paul's ſchool in 
London : Another by Mr. Charles Butler, who went ſo far as to print his 
book in his propoſed orthography : Several in the time of Charles the 
firſt 5 and in the preſent age, Mr. Elphinſtone has publiſhed a treatiſe 
in a very ridiculous orthography. | ö n 
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means. On the other hand, it would leſſen the trouble 
of writing, and much more, of learning the language 
it would reduce the true pronunciation to a certainty ; 
and. while it would aſſiſt foreigners and our own chil- 
dren in acquiring the Janguage, it would render the 
pronunciation uniform, in Hifferent parts of the coun< 
try, and almoſt prevent the poſſibility of changes. 


2. A 8UBSTITUT1ON of a character that has a cer- 
tain definite ſound, for one that is more vague arid 
indeterminate. Thus by putting ee inſtead of ea or ic, 
the words mean, near, ſpeak, grieve, zeal, would become 
mern, neer, fpeek, greev, zeel, This alteration could not 
occaſion a" moments trouble; at the ſame time it 
would prevent a doubt reſpecting the pronunciation; 
whereas the ea and je having different ſounds, may 
ive a learner much difficulty, Thus greesf ſhould be 
| ſubſtituted for grief; kee for key ; 'belery for believe ; 
laf for laugh ; dawter for ' daughter ; 7 for plough ; 
inf for tough; proov for prove ;/ blud for 'blodd 4 and 
draft for draught. ' In this manner ch in Greek deriva- 
tives, ſhould be changed into ; for the Engliſh ch has 
a ſoft ſound, as in cheriſb; but & always a hard ſound; 
Therefore character, chorus, cholic, architecture, ſhould 
be written Laracter, horus, holic, arbitecture; and were 
they thus written, no perſon could miſtake their true 
pronunciation, LAY ee 28 


Tavs ch in French derivatives ſhould be changed 
into /h; machine, chaiſe, 'chevalier, ſhould be written 
maſheen, ſhaze, ſhevaleer ; and pique, tour, oblique, ſhould 
be written peek, tor, obleeti. 


3. A TRIFLING alteration in a character, or the 
addition of a point would diſtinguith different ſounds, 
without the ſubſtitution of a new character. Thus a 
very ſmall firoke acroſs th would diſtinguiſh its two 
ſounds. A point over a vowel, in this manner, a, or 
5, or i might anſwer all the purpoſes of different let- 


ters. And for the dipthong ow, let the two letters he 
x" . united 
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united by a ſmall ſtroke, or both engraven on the ſamg 
piece of metal, with the left hand line of the w united 
to the . 15 

Tus, with a few other inconſiderable alterations, 
would anſwer every purpoſe, aud render the orthogra- 
phy ſufficiently correct and regular. 


Tux advantages to be derived from theſe alterations 
are numerous, great and permanent, | 


1. Tux ſimplicity of the orthography would facili. 
tate the learning of the language. It is now the work 
of years for children to learn to ſpell ; and after all, 
the buſineſs is rarely accompliſhed. A few men, who 
are bred to ſome buſineſs that requires conſtant exer- 
ciſe in writing, finally learn to ſpell moſt words with- 
out heſitation ; but moſt. people remain, all their lives, 
imperfe& maſters of ſpelling, and liable to make miſ- 
takes, whenever they take up a pen to write a ſhort 
note. Nay, many people, even of education and faſh- 
jon, never attempt to write a letter, without frequently 


conſulting a dictionary. 


Bur with the propoſed orthography, a child would 
learn to ſpell, without trouble, in a very ſhort time, and 
the orthograpliy being very regular, he would ever af- 
terwards find it difficult to make a miſtake, It would, 
in that caſe, be as difficult to ſpell wrong, as it is now 
to ſpell r ight, 4 


Bes1Des this advantage, foreigners would be able 
to acquire the pronunciation of Engliſh, which is now 
ſo difficult and embarraſſing, that they are either whol- 
ly diſcouraged on the firſt attempt, or obliged, after, 
many years labor, to reſt contented with an imperfect 
knowlege of the ſubject. | 


2. A CORRECT orthography would render the pro- 
nunciation of the language, as uniform as the ſpelling 
Y in 
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in books. A general uniformity thro the United 
7 * would be in event of ſuch a reformation as 

am here recommending. All perſons, of every rank, 
would ſpeak with fone Logon and uni- 
formity. Such a uniformity in theſe ſtates is very de- 
ſireable; it would remove prejudice, and conciliate mu- 
tual affection and reſpect. 


3. SUCH a reform would diminiſh the number ot 
letters about one ſixteenth or eighteenth. This would 
ſave a page in eighteen ; and a faving of an eighteenth 
in the expenſe of books, is an advantage that ſhould 
not be ö.. aries 


4. Bor a capital advantage of this reform in theſe 
ſtates would be, that it would make a difference be- 
tween the . Engliſh orthography and the American. 
This will ſtartle thoſe who have not attended to the 
ſubject; but I am confident that ſuch an event is an 


object of vaſt political conſequence. - For, 
Tux alteration, however ſmall, would encourage the 
publication of books in our own country. It would 
render it, in ſome . meaſure, neceſſary that all books 
ſhould be printed in America. The Engliſh would 
never copy our orthography for their own uſe; and 
conſequently the fame impreſſions of books would 
not anſwer for both countries. The inhabitants of 
the 2 tion would read the Engliſh im- 
preſſions; but poſterity, being taught a different 
ſpelling, would prefer the American orthography. 


Bzs1Dss this, a national language is a band of ze- 
tional union. Every engine ſhould be employed to ren- 
der the people of this country national; to call their 
attachments home to their own country; and to in- 
ſpire them with the pride of national character. How- 

a | | ever 


* I oxcx heard Dr. Franklin remark, * that 22 


who do not know how to ſpell ;” that is, they ſpell as 
Without being guided by rules, and thus fall into a regular orthography , 


- 
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ever they may boaſt of Independence, and the freedom 


of their government, yet their 2 are not ſuffi- 
ciently independent; an aſtoniſhing reſpect for the 
arts and literature of their parent country, and a blind 
imitation of its manners, are ſtill prevalent among the 
Americans. Thus an habitual reſpect for. another 
country, deſerved indeed and once laudable, turns their 
attention from their own intereſts, arid prevents thieit 
reſpecting themſelves. . R 


OBJECTIONS. 


1. * THIS reform of the Alphabet would oblige 
people to relearn the language, or it could not be in- 
P OS MPH; inp TU. 


Bor the alterations propoſed are fo few arid ſo ſim- 
ple, that an hour's attention would enable any perſon 
to read the new orthography with facility; and a 
week's practice would render it ſo familiar, that a per- 
ſon would write it without heſitation or , miſtake. 
Would this ſmall inconvenience prevent its adoption? 
Would not the numerous national and literary advan- 
tages, reſulting from the change, induce Americans to 
make ſo inconfiderable a ſacrifice of time and attention ? 
I am perſuaded they would. IO 

Bor it would not be neceſſary that men advanctd 
beyond the middle ftage of life, ſhould be at the pains 
to learn the propoſed orthography. They would, 
without inconvenience, continue to uſe the preſent. 
They would read the new orthography, without diffi- 
culty ; but they would write in the . To men thus 
advanced, and even to the preſent tion in gener- 
al, if they ſhould not wiſh to trouble themſelves with a 
_ the reformation would be almoſt a matter of 
indifference, Tt would be ſufficient that children 
ſhould be taught the new orthography, and that as faſt 
as they come upon the ſtage, they ſhould be 8 

with 
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with books in the American ſpelling. The 

of printing would be Alert to. the 3 
books among the riſing generation. This progreſſive 
introduction of the ſcheme would be extremely eaſy ; 
children would learn the propoſed orthography more 
eaſily than they would the old ; and the preſent 2 
ation would not be troubled with the change; ſo that 
none but the obſtinate and capricious could raiſe ob- 
jections or make any oppoſition. The change would 
be ſo inconſiderable, and made on ſuch ſimple princi- 
ples, that a column in each newſpaper, printed in the 
new ſpelling, would in ſix months, familiarize moſt 
people to the change, ſhow the advantages of it, and 
imperceptibly remove their objections. Tho only ſteps 
neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs in the attempt to introduce 
this reform, would be, a reſolution of Congreſs, order- 
ing all their acts to be engroſſed in the new orthogra- 
phy, and recommending the plan to the ſeveral univer- 
ſities in America; and alſo a reſolution of the univerſi- 
ties to encourage and ſupport it. The printers would 
begin the reformation by publiſhing ſhort paragraphs 
and ſmall tracts in the new orthography ; ſchool books 
would firſt be publiſhed in the ſame ; curioſity would 
excite atterition to it, and men would be gradually rec« 
onciled to the plan, 


2. * Tyrs change would render our preſent books 
uſeleſs.” | 


_ Tris objection is, in ſome meaſure, anſwered under 
the foregoing head. The truth is, it would not have 
this effect, The difference of orthography would not 
render books printed in one, illegible to perſons ac» 
quainted only with the other. I he difference would 
not be ſo great as between the orthography of Chaucer 
and of the preſent age; yet Chaucer's works are ſl 
read with eaſe. 


3. <TD us reformation would injure the language 
Tuts 


by obſcuring etymology.” 
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Tuts chjection is unfounded. In general, it is not 
true that the change would obſcure etymology ; in 2 
few inftanees, it might ; but it would rather reſtore the 
etymology of many words; and if it were true that 
the change would obſcure it, this would be no objec- 
tion to the refortnation. 


Tr will 2 ſurprize my readers to be told that, 
in a particular words, the modern ſpelling is lefs 
han the ancient. Vet this is a truth that re- 

flefts dishonor on our modern refiners of the language. 
Chaucer, four hundred years ago, wrote bilder for b11d- 
e&r ; da for deadly ; erne/t for carne; erly for tarhy ; 
breft for breaft ; hed for bead; and certainly his ſpelling 
was the moit agreeable to the pronunciation.“ Sidney 
wrote hin, examin, ſutable, with perſect propriety. Dr. 
Middleton wrote explan, genuin, revele, which is the 
moſt eaſy and ort phy of ſuch words; and 
alſo ler, theater, for luftre, theatre. In theſe and 
other inſtances, the modern ſpelling is a corrup- 

tion; ſo that allowing many improvements to have 
been made in orthography, within a century or two, 
we muſt acknowlege alſo that many corruptions have 


» In anſwer to the objection, that a change of orthog- 
faphy would obſcure ole I would remark, that 
the etymology of moſt words is already loſt, even to 


the learned ; and to the unlearned, etymology is never 
known. Whete is the man that can trace back our 


Engliſh words to the elementary radicals? In a few in- 
ſtances, the ſtudent has been able to reach the primi- 
tive roots of words; but I preſume the radicals of one 
tenth of the words in our language, have never yet 
been diſcovered, even by Junius, Skinner, or any other 
etymologiſt. Any man may look into Johnſon or Aſh, 
and find that fleſb is derived from the Saxon free ; child 


from cild ; flood from fled ; lad from Hode ; and haf 
3 | we" 


- 


- * Ix Chavcer's life, prefixed to the edition of his works 1602, I find- 
move and prove ſpelt almoſt correctiy, moove and proce. 
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from A or hig. But this diſcovery will atiſwer no 
other purpoſe, than to ſhow, that within a few hundred 
you , the {pe ing of ſome words has been a little chang- 

: We ould ſtill be at a vaſt diſtance from the 
primitive roots. ; | 


Ix many inſtances indeed etymology will affiſt the 
learned in underſtanding the eompoſition and true ſenſe 
of a word; and it throws much light upon the progreſs. 
of language. But the true ſenſe of a complex term is 
not always, nor generally, to be learnt from the ſenſe of 
the primitives or elementary words, The current 
meaning of a word depends on its uſe in a nation. This 
true ſenſe is to be obtained by attending to good au- 
thors, to dictionaries and to practice, rather than to de- 
rivation. The former mul be right ; the latter may 
lead us into error, 8 


Bur to prove of how little conſequence a kriowlege 
of „ is to moſt people, let me mention a few 
words. The word fincere is derived from the Latin, 
ſine cera; without wax; and thus it eame to denote 
purity of mind, I am confident that not a man in a 
thouſand ever ſuſpected this to be the origin of the 
word; yet all men, that have any knowlege of our lan- 
guage, uſe the word in its true ſenſe, and underſtand its 
cuſtomary meaning, as well as Junius did, or any other 
etymologiſt. + | | | 

YEA or yes is derived from the imperative of a verb, 
avoir to have, as the word is now ſpelt. It ſignifies. 
therefore have, or poſſes, or take what you aſæ. But 
does this explication aſſiſt us in uſing the word? And 
does not every countryman who labors in the field, un- 
derſtand and uſe the word with as much preciſton as 
the profoundeſt philoſopher: - 


Tun word temper is derived from an old root, tem, 
which ſignified water. It was borrowed from the act 
of cooling, or moderating heat. Hence the meaning of 

; B b „temperate, 
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temperate, temperance, and all the ramifications of the 94 
riginal ſtock. But does this help us to the modern 
. — ſenſe of theſe words? By no means. It leads 
us to underſtand the formation of languages, and in 
what manner an idea of à viſible action gives riſe to 4 
correſpondent abſtract idea; or _ a word; 
from a literal and direct ſenſe, may be applied to ex- 
preſs a variety of figurative and collateral ideas. Yet. 
the a ſenſe of the word is known by ice, 

and as well underftood b an illiterate man of tolerable 


capacity, as by men of cience. 


Tux word akoays is compounded of all and ways ; 
it had originally no reference to time ; and the 5 
mology or compoſition of the word would only lead 
us into error. The true meaning of words is that 
which a nation in general annex to them. Etymology 
therefore is of no uſe but to the learned; and for them 
it will ſtill be preſerved, ſo far as it is now underſtood, 
in dictionaries and other books that treat of this partic- 
ular ſubject. 


4. Tur diſtinction between words of different 
meanings and fimilar ſound would be deſtroyed. 


« THAT diſtinction,“ to anſwer in the words of the 
4 Franklin, “i is pm. deſtroyed in pronunciation. 


des not every man pronounce all and aw! preciſely 
alike ? And 4 1 ſameneſs of ſound ever lead 4 


hearer into a miſtake ? Does nat the conſtruction ren- 
der the diſtintion eaſy and intelligible, the moment 
the words of the ſentence are heard? Is the word 
hnew ever miſtaken for new, even in the rapidity of 
me rome an m_—_— oration ? ep x wet 
miſtaken for piece; pray for prey; r er 

Never, 5 this ſimilarity of ii bee a. 

caſion of miſtakes. 


Ir therefore an identity of ſound, even in rapid ſpeak- 
ing, produces no EY how much leſs would 
an 
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in identity of ſpelling, when the eye would have leiſure 
to ſurvey the conſtruction ? But experience, the crite- 
rion of truth, which has removed the objection in the firſt 
caſe, will allo aſſiſt us in forming our opinion in the laſt; 


TrzrE are many words in our language which, 
with the ſame orthography, have two or more diſlinct 
meanings. The word wind, whether it ſigniſies to move 
round, or air in mation, has the ſame ſpelling ; it exhib- 
its no diſtinction to the ye of a ſilent reader; and yet 
its meaning is never miſtaken, The conſtruction 
2 «5 5 . 7 to be under- 

d. Hail is as an 1 of joy, or to ſig- 
nify frozen drops of water, falling from te — 
Rear is to raiſe up, or it ſignifies the hinder part of an 
army. Lot fignifies fortune or deſtiny ; à plat of 
und ; or à certain proportion or ſhare ; and yet 
this diverſity, this contrariety of meanings ever 
occafion the leaſt difficulty in the ordinary language of 
books ? It cannot be maintained. This diverſity is 
found in all languages ;* and altho it may be conſidered 
as a defect, and occaſion ſome trouble for foreign learn- 
ers, yet to natives it produces no ſenſible inconve- 
nience. _ | 


5. Ir is idle to conform the orthography of words 
to the pronunciation, becauſe the latter is continually 
changing... | | 


Tuis is one of Dr. Johnſon's objections, and it is 
very unworthy of his judgement. So far is this circum- 
ſtance from being a real objection, that it is alone a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for the change of ſpelling. On his prin- 
ciple of fixing the orthography, while the protunciation is 
changing, any ſpoken language muſt, in time, loſe all re-. 
lation to the written language ; that is, the ſounds of 
words would have no affinity with the letters that 2 

| poſe _ 


laber had four or five different meanings ze 


*7 oma bs 
Su — k of @ tree, a beck, ſometimes an epifle, and 


fi 
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poſe them. In ſome inſtances, this is now the caſe ; and 
no mortal would ſuſpect from the ſpelling, that neigh- 
bour, wrought, are pronounced nabur, raut. On this 
principle, Þr. Johnfon ought to have gone back ſome 
centuries, and given us, in his dictionary, the primitive 
Saxon orthography, wo! for will ; ydiheſſe for idlensſs ; 
cyen for eyes ; eche for cach, &c, Nay, he ſhould have 
gone as far as poſſible into antiquity, and, regardlefs of 
the changes of pronunciation, given us the primitive 
radical language in its purity. Happily for the lan- 
age, that doctrine did not prevail till his time ; the 
ſelling of words changed with the pronunciation z to 
c ange: we are indebted for numberleſs improve- 
ments; and it is hoped that the progrefs of them, in con- 
formity with the national practice of ſpeaking, will not 
be obliruſted by the erroneous opinion,” even of Dr. 
knfon. How much more rational is the opinion of 
Franklin, who fays, ne rey of our lan- 
age to be fixed too ſoon. If the pronuncia«. 
Yon mu el 1 pe to age, (200 a rr ee 
anges of lan I! always be taki com- 
— would dictzte A eben change of 
ſpelling. Admit Johnſon's principles ; take his t- 
ic orthography for the ſtandard; let it be cloſely ad- 
hered to in future; and the flow changes in the pro- 
nunciation of our national to will in time make 
as great a difference between out. aoritten and ſpoken lan- 
guage, as there is between the pronunciation of the 
preſent Engliſh and, German. The Helling will be no 
more a guide to the pronunciation, than the orthogra- 
phy of the German or Greek. This event is afually 
taking place, in conſequence of the ftupid opinion, ad- 
vanced by Johnfon and other writers, and generally 
embraced by the nation. 84 Is, 


ALL thefe objections appear to me of ver inconſid- 
erable weight, when oppoſed to the great, ſubſtantial and 
permanent advantages to be derived from a regular 


national orthograph r. 
SENSFBLE 
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SENSIBLE I am how much eaſier it is to propeſe im- 
I r than to introduce them. Every thing new 
the idea of difficulty ; and yet it is often mere nov- 
elty that excites the appearance; for on a flight exam- 
ination of the propoſal, the difficulty vaniſhes. _ When 
we firmly believe a ſcheme to be praQticable, the work 
is 142 We are more frequently deter- 
rod by fear from making an attack, than repulſed in 
the encounter. pes 114 a8 4 


HAB alſo is oppoſed to changes; for it renderseven 
our errors dear to us. Having ſurmounted all diſſicul - 
ties in childhood, we forget the labor, the fatigue, and - 
the perplexity we ſuffered in the attempt, and j 


imagin 
the progrefs of our ſtudies to have been ſmooth and a 
ene merely thro 


Ixporzxcz is another obſtacle to improvements, 
The moſt arduous taſk a reformer has to execute, is to 
make people thin; to rouſe them from that lethargy; 
which, like the mantle of ſleep, covers them in repoſe 
and contentment, | 11, 


BuT America is ina ſituation the moſt favorable for 
eat reformations ; and the preſent time is, in a fingu- 
degree, auſpicious. The minds of men in this 
country have been awakened. New ſcenes have been, 
for many years, preſenting new occaſions for exertion ; 
unex diſtreſſes have called forth the powers of 
invention; and the application of new expedients has 
demanded every poſlible exerciſe of wiſdom and talents, 
Attention is rouſed ; the mind expanded; and the in- 
| tellectual 


* Txvs moſt people ſuppoſe the preſent mode of ſpelling to be-really 
the eaſieft and beſt. This Spinion is derived from habit os, new move 
of ſpeiling propoſed would ſave three fourths of the labor now beftowed in 
learning to write our language. A child would learn to ſpell as well in 
one year, as he can now in four. This is not a ſuppoſition —it is an aſs 
ſertion capable of proof; and yet people, never knowing, or having for- 
ot the Jabor of learning, ſuppoſe the preſent mode to be the ealeſt 
No perſon, but one who has taught children, has any idea of the dith- 
e of learning to t and prouounce our language in its preſent forms 
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to receive rr 
nations, whoſe habits have nat been ſhaken by ſimilar 
ovents, | : * 

NOW is the time, and bis the country, in which we 
may expect ſueceſs, in attempting changes favorable to 


| language, ſcience and government. Delay, in the plan 


betre propoſed, may be fatal ; under a il general 
government, the minds of men may again ſink into in- 
dolence ; a national acquieſcence in error will follow ; 
and rn be doomed to ſtruggle with difficulties, 
which time and accident will perpetually multiply. 


Luer us then ſeize the preſent moment, and eſtabliſh 
a national language, as well as a national government. 
Let us remember that there is a certain reſpect due to 
the opinions of other nations. As an i t 
people, our reputation abroad demands that, in all 
things, we ſhould be federal ; be national; for if we 
do not reſpect owr/elves, we may be aſſured that other 
nations will not reſpect us. In ſhort, let it be impreſſed 
upon the mind of every American, that to negle& the 
means of commanding reſpect abroad, is treaſon againſt 
the 3 and dignity of a brave independent 
1 


To excite the more attention to this ſubject, I will 
here ſubjoin what Dr. Franklin has done and written 
to effect a reform in our mode of ſpelling. This ſage 
philoſopher has ſuffered nothing uſeful to eſcape his 
notice. He very early diſcovered the difficulties that 
attend the learning of our language; and with his u- 
ſual ingenuity, invented a plan to obviate them. If an 
objection can be made to his ſcheme,*® it is the ſubſtitu-' 
tion of new characters, for #h, ſh, ng, &c. whereas 2 
ſmall ſtrake, connecting the letters, would anſwer all 
the purpoſes of new characters; as theſe combinations 
would thus become ſingle letters, with preciſe definite 
ſounds and ſuitable names. : "by 


| * 5x3 his Miſcellaneous Works. p. 470. Ed. Lond. 1779- 
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A 8PECIMEN of the Doctor's ſpelling eannot be here 


given, as I have not the proper dut the argu- 
ments in favor of a reformed — op ſpelling ſhall be 
given in his own words. ? 


COPY of a Letter from Miſs S——, to Dr. Fagan 
who had ſent "her his Scheme of a Reformed , 
| Dated, Lenſington (England) Sept. 26, 1768. 


' DEAR SI, „ 4 


I HAVE tranſcribed your alphabet, &c. which I 
think might be of ſervice to thoſe wha wiſh to acquire 
an accurate pronunciation, if that could be fixed ; but 
I ſee many inconveniences, as well as difficulties, that 
would attend the bringing your letters and orthography 
into common uſe. All our etymologies would be loſt ; 
conſequently we could not aſcertain the meaning of 
many words; the diſtinction too between words of dif- 
ferent meaning and ſimilar ſound would be uſeleſs, f un- 
leſs we living writers publiſh new editions. In ſhort, I 
believe we muſt let people ſpell on in their old way, and 
(as we find it eaſieſt) do the ſame ourſelves —With 
eaſe and with ſincerity I can, in the old way, ſubſcribe 
myſel, 
. Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and affectionate Servant, 


| M. 8. 
Dr. Franklin. 
| Dr. 


Tuts indefatigable gentleman, amidft all his other em ta, 
ublic and private, has compiled a Dictionary on his ſcheme of a Re- 
rm, and procured types to be caſt for printing it. He thinks himſelf 
too old to purſue the plan ; but has honored me with the offer of the 


manuſcript and and expreſſed a ftrong defire that I ſhould under- 
take the Ek. Whether this] roject, ſo deeply intereſting to this coun» 


try, will ever be effected; or whether it will be defeated by indolence and 
prejudice, remains for my countrymen to | 


| + Tas lady overlooked the other fide of the queſtion z viz. that by a 

orm of the ſpelling, words now ſpelt alike and pronounced different! 
would be diſtinguiſhed by their letters ; for the nouns abuſe and uſe wou 
be diſtinguiſhed from the verbs, which would be ſpelt abuxes yvae j ane 
ſo in many inſtances. See the anſwer below. 
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DEAR MADAM, 


THE objection you make to rectiſying our a 
be that it will be attended with inconveniences and dif- 
ficulties, is a very natural one; for it always eccury 
when any reformation is propoſed, whether in religion, 

vernment, laws, and even down as low as roads and 
wheel carriages. The true queſtion then is not, whether 
there will be no difficulties or inconveniences ; bu 
whether the difficulties may not be ſurmounted ; and 
whether the conyeniences will not, on the whole, be 
| ra ers rs Wes In this eaſe, the difſi- 

ties are only in the beginning of the practice; when 
they are once overcome, the advantages are laſting. To 
either youor me, who ſpell well inthe preſent mode, I im- 
agin- the' difficulty of changing that mode for the new, 
is not ſo great, but that we might perfectly get over it in 
a week's writing. As to thoſe who do not ſpell well, if 
the two- difficulties are yo Ps viz. that of teaching 
them true ſpelling in the preſent mode, and that of teach- 
ing them the new alphabet and the new ſpelling aecord- 
ing to it, I am confident that the latter would be by far 
the leaſt. They naturally fall into the new method al- 
ready, as much as the imperfection of their alphabet 
will admit of; their preſent had ſpelling is only bad, 
| becauſe contrary to the preſent bad rules; under the 
new rules it would be good.* The difficulty of learn- 
ing to ſpell well in the old way is ſo great, that few at- 
tain it ; thouſands and thouſands writing on to old a 
without ever being able to acquire it. It is beſides, a 
difficulty continually increaſing ;+ as the ſound gradu- 
ally varies more and more from the ſpelling ; and tq 
_ foreigners it makes the learning to pronounce our lan- 
guage, as Written in our books, almoſt I | 
% | | ow 


4 | 
Tuts remark of the Doctor is very juſt and obvious. A co 4 
man writes akey or akur for acre ; yet the countryman is & as the 


word ought to be ſpeit ; and we laugh at him only becauſe are ac- 
cuſtomed to be 42Wrouge A R 


Tas is a fact of vaſt conſequence, 
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Now zs to the inconveniences you mention: The 
is, © that all our 9 would be loſt; con- 
ently we could not afcertain the meaning of many 
words.“ Etymologies are at preſent very uncertain ; 
byt ſuch as are, the old books ſtill preſerve them, 
and etymologitts would there find them, Words in 
the courſe of time, change their meaning, as well ag 
their ſpelling and pronunciation ; and we do not look 
to etymologies for their preſent meanings. If I ſhould” 
IIa man a #nave and a villain, he would hardly be 
tisfied with my telling him, that one of the o- 
riginally fignified a /ad or ſervant, and the other an un- 
der p/nroman, or the inhabitant of a village. It is from 
pee uſage only, the meaning of words is to be de · 


Your ſecond inconvenience is, the diſtinction be- 
tween words of different meaning and ſimilar found 
would be deſtroyed,” That diſtinction is already de- 
ſtroyed in pronouncing them; and we rely on the ſenſe 
alone of the ſentence to aſcertain which of the ſeveral 
words, ſimilar in ſound, we intend. If this is ſufficient 
in the rapidity of diſcourſe, it will be much more ſo in 
written ſentences, which may be read leiſurely, and at- 
tended to more particularly in cafe of difficulty, than 
we can attend to a paſt ſentence, while the ſpeaker is 
hurrying us along with new ones, . 


Your third inconvenience is, © that all the books 
already written would be uſeleſs.” This inconveni- 

ence would only come on gradually in a courſe of ages. 
I and you and other now living readers would hardly 
forget the uſe of them. People would long learn to 
read the old writing, tho they practiſed the new. And 
the inconvenience is not greater than what has actually 
happened in a fimilar caſe in Italy. , Formerly its in- 
habitants all ſpoke. and wrote Latin; as the language 
changed, the ſpelling followed it. It is true that at 
eſent, a mere unlearned Italian cannot read the Lat- 
books, tho they are ſtill read and underſtood by 3 1 


— 


mw APPEND I Xx: 


But if the ſpelling had never been changed, he would 
now have found it much more difficult to read and 
write his own language ;* for written words would 
have had no relation to ſounds ; they would only have 
ſtood for ings 3 6 har if he mould aurerd in Writ- 
ing the idea he has when he ſounds the word Veſcovs, 
he muſt uſe the letters Epiſcopus. . | 


In ſhort, whatever the difficulties and inconvenien- 
ces now are, they will be more eaſily ſurmounted now, 
than hereafter ; and ſome time or other it muſt be done, 
or our writing will become the ſame with the Chineſe, 
as to the difficulty of learning and uſing it. And it 
would already have been ſuch, if we had continued 
the Saxon ſpelling and writing uſed by our forefathers, 


I am, my dear friend, 
Your's affectionately, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
- Londm, Craven Street, Sept. 28, 1768. 
* Taar is, if the language had retained the old Roman felling, and | 


been pronounced as the modern Falian. This is a fair ſtate of f 
8 complete anſwer to all objeQians to a reform of ſpelling. 


+ In the ſame ridiculous manner, as we write, rough, fill, 1 
rif'y 


' evrong, tongue, true, rhetoric, &c. and yet pronounce the words, 
ron, tung, irs, retoric. 5 


